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MISCELLAlNlEOUS  SCRAP  BOOK. 
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Accordion  player 57. 

Accordion  theft ]15. 

Actor  gives  dog  to  bl. musician 80, 

Adams,  Eugene- — 40. 
Adams,  Philip— 72. 

Aged  blind  man  leaps  to  safety 11. 

Airplane  ride— -17,  113. 

Alaskan  tour  for  blind  boy 143. 

Alverson,  llrs.  Helen 26. 

American  Legion  prize 95. 

Ammons,  Hazel.  See  V/ells,  F.R. 

Anti-fat  drug 95,  96. 

Appeal  for  cook  stove  (Post) 32. 

Appeal  from  blind  to  motorists 3. 

Appeals,  Transcript 32,34,35,71,110, 

144,150,155. 

Armes,  Leonard 87. 

Armless  blind  pair,  law  students 129. 

Arnold,  Rebecca 146. 

Artificial  eye  clinic 68. 

Athletes  elect  blind  students  to  club— r 

15. 

Attwood,  Dr. F. S. , blind  orator 26. 

Aunt  Sammy's  radio  receirts 62. 

Austrian  war  vets,  city  of  blind 95. 

Auto  accident , blind  man  hurt 86, 

Automotive  society  head  a  bl.  man — 112. 


B 


Baker,  Chester 72. 

Baker,  Phil 81. 

Band  concert,  Taft  Ok. bl. school 17. 

Barger,  James 93,  105, 

Barnes,  C.H. 39. 

Barry,  Michael 147. 

Baseball  manager,  blind 27. 

Baseballs  blind  men 91. 

Basket  makers 23. 

Bates,  Walter  E. 72. 

Beeler,  Robert 106. 

Beggars 113. 

Begging  musicians — 25. 

Begins  braille  before  going  blind — 112 

Belhumeur,  Oscar 86. 

Belled  ball— 92. 

Belt  weaver 104. 

Berinstein,  Benjamin 65. 

Berlin  (Germany)  swimrrdng  pool— 86. 


B ( cont ) 

Bicyclist  blind— 148. 

Bilodeau,  Ivlalcolm 93. 

Birth  control 84. 

Blackpool  &  Flyde (England)  band 35. 

Blades,  Leslie 71, 

Blind,  The— 149. 
Blind  aid— 91, 

Blind  &  armless  pair 129. 

Blind  author  C.H, Snow 31, 

Bl,  baby  has  large  vocabulary — 103. 

Blind  baby  sings 90, 

Blind  baseball  manager 33, 

Blind  beggar 84. 

Blind  boy  drowns 40. 

Blind  boys  steal  show 152. 

Blind  but  leads  students 34. 

Blind  child  a  dancer 6. 

Blind  child  made  happy 114, 

Blind  children:  a  painting 152, 

Bl,  children  organize  guard  for  dog 18. 

Blind  children  see  cruiser 55. 

Blind  coach 82. 

Blind  colored  woman 39. 

Blind,  conducts  oil  &  ice  business 147. 

Blind  couple  wed 10. 

Blind  doctor, 93, plans  book 14. 

Blind  do  not  have  superior  hearing 133. 

Blind  editor  Foundation  president 13. 

Blind  en^rineer  chief 130. 

Blind  farmer 58. 

Blind  fisherman 72,  96. 

Blind  siambler 315. 

Blind  girl  music  composer 15. 

Blind  hard  hit  by  depression 40. 

Blind  hold  convention,  England 139. 

Blind  jeweler 109. 

Blind  jurist  visits  Boston 138-9. 

Blind  lawyer  claims  ears  reveal  lies 97. 

Blind  lead  the  blind 45. 

Blind  leaders  of  blind 7. 

Blind  lecturer 105. 

Blind,  makes  fine  violin 40. 

Blind  man  aids  rescue 98. 

Blind  man  &  wife  tour  U.S. 55. 

Blind  man  detects  error  in  bridge  rules-122, 

Blind  man  gets  radio 34, 

Blind  man  came  seeing 27. 

Blind  man  knew  horse's  tread 93, 

Blind  man  passes  luck  to  pals 22, 

Blind  man  rides  safely  on  horse — 52. 


B ( cont ) 

Blind  man  struck  by  car 133. 

Blind  man  wants  to  be  legislator 43, 

Blind  may  serve  to  draw  juries 10. 

Blind  men  accuse 44. 

Blind  men  saved  at  Cambridge  fire 80. 

Blind  miner— 52. 

Blind  Mike  Hambourg  enters  sv/im 22. 

Blind  minister  records  talking  book — 15$ 

Blind  motorist  in  Spain 46. 

Blind  movie  fan 82. 

Blind  musician  kills  sirl— 97,99,100. 

Blind  musicians 13,23,57,58,59. 

Bl. musician's  accordion  replaced — 128. 

Blind  negro  farmer 83. 

Blind  Qmhha  po6t— 54,53. 

Blind  people ;N.y.Times  ed, 65. 

Blind  people  patients 154. 

Blind  radio  playwrights 137. 

Blind  readers— —39. 

Blind  reading 40. 

Blind  Reno  prize  fighter 30. 

Blind  reporter 85. 

Blind  rescued  in  fire 116. 

Blind  Romeo  sent  to  prison 4. 

Blind  sculptor 105,106. 

Blind  soldier  plays  dominoes 68. 

Blind  spectacles 38. 

Blind  stands  in  Government  buildings 

46. 

Blind  swimmer 37. 

Blind  tot  needs  donations 136. 

Blind  traveler 84. 

Blind  veteran  a  sculptor 86. 

Blind  weavers 67,127. 

Blow  on  neck  helps  sight 40. 

Bonine,  Dr.  Fred 38.  ! 

Books  for  blind;E.R.A.  Boston 93. 

Books  mailed  to  blind 15,58. 

Boston  Univ. bureau  finds  jobs 51. 

Boxes  for  kittens 133. 

Braille  maDS— 20,21,22,76. 

Brai lie  transcribing 66 , 75 , 105 . 

Breschkowskaya ,  K. 63 . 

Bridffe  popular  among  blind 28. 

Brient,  John  A. 75. 

Brigham  Univ. (Utsh}  student 32. 

Britvec,  Ivan 33. 

Broom  maker  v;ins  prize 20. 

Brown,  Charles— 73,74. 

Brown,  Eleanor 35. 

Brown,  Leslie 62. 

Browne,  M.F.  painting 86. 

Bumps  on  head  cause  blindness- — 4. 
Bureau  of  Standards  tests  paper-52,71. 
Burke,  Martin  J. 99. 


Cambridge,  Mass.  fire 80. 

Carlson,  Eric 34. 

Carney,  Mae 154. 

Caronia,  J.B. 75, A. 

Cartridge  explosion  blinds  boy — 114. 

Gate,  Jennie 40. 

Causes  of  blindness 83. 

Chairs  needed  for  blind  vets 20, 

Cheating  a  blind  man 68. 

Chinese  girl  wants  organ 68. 

Christmas  celebration  ruined 33. 

Ciaramello,  Angelina 61. 

Cigar  sales  aid  handicapped- — 58. 
Cigar  stands  in  federal  buildings — 

13,14. 
City  of  blind— 28,  95. 
Civil  Service:  first  test  for  blind- 

144. 

Clark,  Fremont 151. 

Clock  provided  for  blind  women — 26. 

Cloud,  Mrs. Jerry 56. 

Cohen,  Catherine 80. 

Cohoes  boy  addresses  association — 

160. 

Colby,  Lester  A. 74. 

Colosini  Inst,  for  blind 70. 

Community  sing  contest 15. 

Composer  congratulated  by  F.D.R. — 20, 

Confirmation  of  blind  children 8. 

Conlantone,  Elizabeth 141. 

Contact  lens 53. 

Cook  book 62. 

Cornelius,  Mrs. Bret a — 67,   90. 

Coltey,  Charles 54,58. 

Couple  meet  after  22  years— -134. 

Couraere  in  the  dark 153. 

Craik,  David  D.— 26. 

Crippled,  blind  willed  ^100,000 100. 

Cuban  student  at  LCanhatten  College — 

107. 

Culbertson  contract  for  bl. 120,122. 

Curley,Gov.  thanked  by  blind 95. 

C.V;.A.  helping  blind— -46. 
C.Y.O,  fights  4  blind  boys— 152. 


II 


Dahl,  Martha  &  Luke 132. 

Damrosch , Dr. , music  in  braille 108, 

Danish  Helen  Keller 68. 

Dartmouth  oldest  alumnus 66. 

Davis,  John  F. 136. 

Day,' Alvin— 137. 
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D { cont ) 

Dead  child  in  bath 62. 

Ceaf  less  happy  than  blind 137. 

Deems  blindness  an  aid  to  leaming-21. 
Dent,  Bell,  wrestler  &  law  student-50. 
Depression  hits  blind  in  many  states — 

40. 

Discovers  fire  end  rouses  family 51. 

Dixie  Council  of  America 102. 

Doctor  may  cure  blindness 6. 

Dop,  blind— 72. 

Dolls  fr,ive  joy  to  blind   child 24. 

Dominoes  for  blind 68. 

Drake,   F.L. 35. 

Drama  scholarship 67. 

Dressier,  Llarie 32,34. 

Dubois,  Clement 62. 

Duckett,  V;.R.— 105. 

D»Vys,  George  W 11. 

Dyer,  John 23. 


Ears  reveal  lies 97. 

East  Bay{Cal. )club  of  blind  women — 39. 

Easter  greetings  to  Calif,  blind 46. 

Easton,  William— 47. 

Ebner,  11ts,G.A. 17. 

Eduards,  Ralph 131. 

Electric  eye 105. 

Electric  light  beam 84. 

Electrical  eye 47. 

Elks  adopted  daughter  marries 98. 

England ;  Buckinghamshire 72 . 

E.R.A.  and  blind 87. 

E.R.A.  project 93. 

Erickson,  Archie  B. 4,  12. 

Ethiopia,  map  of  in  braille 107. 

Eugenics  research  association 91. 

Examiner  of  blind  discharged 42. 

Experiment  in  reading 60. 

Eye  operations  in  V/.Va. school 92. 

Eyelash  cosmetic  causes  blindness — 27. 

Eyeless  sight 110. 

Eyes  of  dead  help  living  to  see 112. 


False  hopes  raised  in  the  blind 

Farthing,  Judge  Paul 138-9. 

Fay,  Carl— 46,  84. 

Feddalar,  Frank 85. 

Feinbloom,  Dr.  William 38. 

Fellows,  Frs.I.R. 4,  12. 


19. 


F ( cont ) 

Field,  Morris  B. 13. 

Finch,  Max  T. 3. 

Fined  for  not  having  license 60. 

Fire  hero  a  blind  nan 104. 

Fireman  facing  blindness 93. 

Fireman  saves  blind  woman 154. 

Flood  relief  sent  Ky. 159. 

Flowers  described  to  blind 135. 

Flowers  for  sightless 132. 

Fonetics  for  blind 78. 

Forrester,  Charles 73. 

Franzen,  John,  singer — -15. 

Freed,  Jeanette 28. 

Fruth,  Ray— 13. 

Fund  to  aid  blinded  teacher 23,25. 

Futterman,  Isaac 55. 


Gaelic  student (blind) 96. 

Gardening  renev;s  faith 99. 

Qiphart,  Itlrs,   Mary 16^ 

Gilmore,  Earl-. — 115. 

Girl  regains  sight,  loses  hearing 145. 

Golf,  blind  man  low  90»s— 75  B 

"Goodcheer"  magazine 67,  90. 

Gowen,  Rev.W.L. 11. 

Graduate  of  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 21. 

Graham,  Ellen 93,  98. 

Grant ,  Mary  Helen 

Graveel,  Roy 102,117. 

Gray,  John  J. 51. 

Grey  hound  blind 72. 

Gregory,  Laura 6,  8. 

Grimes,  Bob 53. 

Grimshaw,  Robert 78. 

Grogan,  Clarence  J. 111. 

Gutman,  Paul 37. 


H 


Hague,  IVirs.  Raymond 

Hall,  Carolyn— 102. 

Hambourg,  Mike 37. 

Hammerquist,  Ruth 10. 

Hammond,  Jake 50. 

Hancock,  Letitia 79. 

Hanegan,  Sydney  (Chubby) 7. 

Hanford,  Carl,  High  School 64. 

Hand  rails  in  courthouse ( Colo. ) 159, 

Hard  of  hearing  vs.  blind 142. 

Flardy,  Dr.C.G.H. 115. 

Harris,  Travis 72. 


H ( cont ) 
« 

Harrod,  B.M. 41. 

Hate  cause  of  blindness 142 , 

Hayes,  S.P. 33. 

Hearing:  blind  or  deaf 133. 

Hearing  of  the  blind 93. 

Help  blind  man  across  street 54. 

Help  for  the  blind— 115. 

Help  the  blind  scheme  opposed 89, 

Helmes,  Thorwald 127. 

Hereditary  conditions 63. 

Herskowitz,  Mrs.  Kate 154. 

Hiffgenbotham,  H. 89. 

Hiffgens,  Mary 40. 

High  honors  on  graduating 102. 

Hiffh  school  honor  graduate 52. 

Hikers  in  London— 20,  22. 
Hills,  Harriet— 64. 

Finze,  Donald 4. 

Hitchcock,  Ruth— 109. 

Hoare's  address  in  braille 107. 

Home  for  blind  monks 66. 

Hope  for  the  blind 115. 

Hopkins,  l>ars.  Vera 44. 

Horse  trader  blind 105. 

Hospital  offers  aid  to  child 7. 

House  built  by  blind  man 27. 

House  passed  bill 4. 

Harvard  University 30. 

Hyde,  A. A.— 76. 

Hymns  in  braille 108. 


Identifies  work  by  feeling 40. 

Income  tax  blanks 42. 

Ingersoll,  R.V.— 150. 

Italian  blind  work  exhibited 110, 

Iwahashi,  Takio 63. 


Jacobs,  Sadie 45. 

James,  John  F. 43. 

Jeffery,  Iliff 32. 

Jenkins,  Charles 23. 

Jennings,  Dorothee 32. 

Jigsaw  puzzles 4. 

Johnson,  Charley 51. 

Jolly,  James  D. 10. 

Jones,  Louise 1-26. 

Jones,  Mildred,  blind  composer — 15,20. 

Judges  gold  by  smell 109. 

Junior  League  cottage  plan 30. 


K 


Kansan's  book  to  be  brailled 13, 

Katsares,  Mary 116. 

Keen  hearing  helps  blind 87. 

Keller,  Helen— 44. 

Keller,  Helen  Chapter  St. Paul's 

Church 71. 

Kelser,  Mr.  &  Mrs  Harley 

Kellam,  ^' 'alter  B. 29. 

Kelly,  Mae— 24,25. 

Kennedy,  Isabel  I". 115. 

Kiker,  leona 66. 

Kimber,  Marney 79. 

King,  John  W.— 133. 

Kirby,   iCenneth 55,   57. 

Kitten  boxes 135. 

Kitten  as  mascot 54. 

Kinzbach,   Charles 5. 

Klontz,   V;illiam 43. 

Kondrasky,   Jennie 93. 

Kuppersmith,  Liargherita 23. 


Lacy,  Dr.  John 112. 

Langford,  Sam 91. 

Larsen,  Olaf  L. 42. 

"Lashlure"  causes  blindness 27. 

Law  student  blind  and  armless 129. 

Lawlor,  Charles 90. 

Lawrence,  Ashby  L. 25. 

Lello,  Orren 93,  98. 

Leonard,  Melva 122. 

Letter  from  blind  girl 10. 

Library  for  blind  students 52. 

Light  beam  guide  for  blind 84. 

Lighthouse  for  blind,  N.Y. 46. 

Light  tender  blind 29. 

Liquor  stores  pay  blind  relief 54. 

Listener,  Transcript 36,  42. 

Literary  contest  prize 53. 

Loafman,  M.L. 9. 

London,  Royal  College  of  organists — 

41. 

Love,  Francis  G. 89. 

Lowe,  Carol 103,  124-5. 

Lowry,  Capt.  Gerald 75  B. 

Lynn  blind  woman  saved 40. 

Lynn  officer  is  good  Samaritan 41. 


M 


McAd  am ,  Ja  ck 143 . 

McCoy,  Hanson S3. 
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M( cont ) 

ITcDonald ,   Jack 58. 

McGee,   E.R.— 121. 

McKean ,  I'^ayne 64 . 

McSweeney,   James 116. 

Mae'azines   for  blind 1. 

Maf7azine,"Good  Cheer" 57. 

Maclathlan,  Wallace  I.— 52 

Magnegraph 36 . 

Map  asked  for 155. 

Map  of  Pasadena 76. 

'Map  of  soil  erosion 107. 

Marathon  nianist 106. 

Marhle  machine  playing 32. 

Marlesi,  August 12. 

Martie,  John 55. 

Martin,  Mary  Elizabeth 5. 

Mascot,  black  kitten 54. 

Massuelli,  Ernesto 105. 

Masterson,  Charles 11. 

Mental  sight 94. 

Mentholatum  Co. 75. 

Menus  for  blind 22. 

Metropolitan  life  Insurance  statis- 
tics  108,9. 

Metzger,  Ben  L. 90. 

Michaels,  Etta 135. 

Migel,  Mr.  M.C. 137,139. 

Miller,  Henry(Heinie)— 52,  153. 

Miller,  John  H. 15. 

Miner  blind— 12,150,153. 

Minister  blind  honored 11. 

Mishaps  cause  blindness 19. 

Miss  Elks  to  marry 93. 

Missouri  blind  &  crippled 35. 

Model  of  fly  for  blind  child— IS. 
Mode]  ing— 48 ,  49 ,  73 , 

Monaghan,  Robert  0. 159. 

Monastery  for  blind 65,67. 

Moon  type 3. 

Moore,  Eddie — -30. 

Moore,  Grace 126. 

Moorehead,  Dr.  T.G. 22. 

Mop  business 121. 

More  blind  from  depression 91. 

Morice,  Jean 90. 

Morrissey,  V;.P. 96. 

Morrison,  Fred 104. 

Morrow,  Uncle  Ben 57. 

Moses  cradles 144. 

Motor  wizard  sees  by  touch 161; 

Mountain  climber  blind 62. 

Mountain  men 23. 

Movie  contract 73,74. 

Movie  fans 32,34,82. 

Murder  case,   see  VJells,   F.K. 

Musician  freed  of  charges 19. 

Music  teacher 61. 


N 


National  blind  students  ref.  lib.- 

52. 
National  bureau  for  blind  artists- 

42. 

National  Inst. for  blind, London 

75. 

Nature  trail  for  blind 37. 

Nebham,  Alfred 95. 

Needle  seller 53. 

Neidy,  Charles 46. 

Nelson,  Robert 59. 

Nelson,  Ruby 13. 

"New  Deal"  helDS  blind— 14. , 

Neville,  Linda 135,136. 

New  surgical -operation  for  blind- 

18. 

Newsdealer  blind  dies 46. 

N.J. blind  at  crippled  children's 

league 71. 

N.J.Will  litigation— -39. 
Newspaper  in  braille  in  New 

Orleans 22. 

Nev;spaper  vendor's  will  proba- 
ted—23. 

Nev/s  reporter 57. 

News  stands 8,13,14,88. 

Newsy's  surprise 39. 

N.Y. fines  editorial— 65. 
"Nipht  of  Jan.  16"-— 113. 
Niles,  Mich.  M.D.  aids  blind — 

38. 
Norwood, 0.  proposed  new  school- 

120-1. 


Oberlin  Conservatory  piano 

tuner 37. 

Oberraan,  Rex,  arrested 19. 

Observant  citizen 57. 

Ohio  school  for  backward  and 

blind  proposed 121. 

Orator,  blind,  will  be  K.  of 

P.  speaker 26. 

Organ  for  blind  Chinese  girl— 

68. 
Overcoat  worn  40  years— — 72. 
Oxford  Univ. graduates  2  blind 
students 21. 


Paine,  \toi.  H.— ^78. 


P ( cont ) 

Parer  for  printing? 52,50,71. 

Paralyzed  musician 35. 

Patterson,  Prudence 118,150. 

Peabody,  Eup:ene 91. 

"Pechuck"  to  be  brailled 15. 

Peck,  Rev.  Theodore 23. 

Pension  application  blanks 23. 

Pensions 82 , 90 , 135 . 

Perlman,  Sam 80. 

Pet  of  blind  children  lost 14. 

Phoenix,  Theodore 119. 

Photof^rapher  blind 131. 

Piano  tuner  moves 17. 

Piano  tuners  blind 130. 

Piano  tunings  in  blind  schools 114. 

Pictures  for  blind 129. 

Playground  favorite  blind 141. 

Plays  3  tunes  at  once 111. 

Plea  for  blind  fireman 5. 

Potts,  Dr.C.P. 11. 

Pratt,  Albert  E.— 135. 
Pratt,  Wm.  H.— 150. 

Prizes  offered  to  aid  blind 137,138. 

Public  bequests  of  John  Markle 20, 


Q 


Quilts  made  by  aged  blind 16. 


R 


Radio 60, 

Radio  builder 73. 

Radio  performers 102. 

Railroad  rates  for  blind 75  A. 

Raised  mar  of  twin  cities 4. 

Randolph-Sheppard  Bill 102, 

Ransun,  Emil 135. 

Reading  devices 135. 

Reading  with  8  fingers 60. 

Red  Cross 111,116. 

Reed,  George 30. 

Reed  Philip— 120. 

Reed,  Robert 104. 

Regulations  for  mail  for  blind 26, 

Reilly,  Judith— 134. 

Reno,  Mrs.E.L. 150. 

Rentz,  Frank 21. 

Res.cues  blind  woman  at  fire 50,72. 

Retired  blind  man  to  aid  blind 31. 

Reynard,  R. 88. 

Rice,  H.F.— 39. 
Richardson,  Rev.  Cyrus 66. 


R( cont ) 

Ricketson,  Piatt 96. 

Ripley,  Lillian— 41. 

Robbing  the  blind 120. 

Robbins,  E.G. 13. 

Robbins,  E.G. 62. 

Robertson,  Peter 158. 

Rodrigues,  Carlos 107. 

Rogers,  Will  Memorial— 110 ,  112 , 

Roosevelt  thanks  blind  man 51, 

Rowe,  Carol 103,124-5, 

Royal  Victorian  Institute 90. 

Rug  "racket" 131. 

Rug  sellers  not  agents 140. 

Russian  factory  to  employ  blind 

only 36.. 


Sabins,  \toi.B. 134. 

Safed,  the  sage 69. 

St.  John's  University 75. 

St,  Nicholas  home 66,67. 

St.  Paul  woman maps 12. 

Sawyer,  Edith  A.- — 66. 

Scout  master  blind  and  crippled 

dies 46. 

SculT^tors 48,49,73,80,86. 

Schivenk,  Arthur 102. 

Sea  career 47,53. 

"Seeing  eye,"  false  collection 106. 

Seeking  aid  for  sip-htless 11. 

Sees  with  his  feet 9. 

"Sees"  V.'orld's  Fair— 26. 

Self  supporting  blind 43. 

Senses  scenery 8. 

Selting  house  afire 30. 

Sheldon  blind  man  walks  to  Chicago 9. 

Shorthand  ezpert  blind 93. 

Short  story  contests 46,86. 

Shells  used  as  whistles 130. 

Sherwood,  Cairaan  S. 160. 

"Sidewalks  of  New  York"— 90. 

Sight  restored  by  fall 23. 

Sight  returns  in  air  plunge 44, 

Sight  through  ears 47. 

Sightless  man  relates  experience 68. 

Sightless  Ph.D. 35. 

Sigma  Epsilon 52. 

"Sighted"  woman  seeks  blind  friends 79 

Sister  "eyes"  for  blind  girl— 132. 

Smoking  for  blind 84, 

Snow,  Charles  H, 31. 

Social  Security  Act 135. 

Soil  erosion  map 107, 

Somerville,  David  R, 83. 
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S.(  cont ) 

South  Australia 79. 

Special  classes  for  blind  children — 2, 

Stafford,  Agnes 78. 

Staligos,  George 58. 

Stand  concessions 84. 

State{Cal.)makes  grant  to  blind  man 

120. 
State(Ok.)to  aid  blind  child- 
Statistics 62. 

Steals  $100—154. 

Stenographers 6,32. 

Sterilization,  Germany 33,36. 

Stout ,  Pola-designer 67, 

Student  stricken  blind 134. 

Sues  blind  wife  3rd  time 137. 

^'Sunshine  Jimmy" 60. 

Suycott,  Russell 60. 

Sweepstake  ticket  holder  blind 50. 

Swimming  pool,  Berlin 86. 

Syria:  H.Kellar-Chai^ter 71. 


Tactual  reader 135, 

Taft(O) blind  school  girl 

"Talking  wire" 36, 

Teetor,  Ralph  R. 112,116,155. 

Telescopic  spectacles 19. 

Ten|thousand  Frenchmen  going  blind — 19. 

Te±as  College  of  music 55,57, 

Thermometer  for  blind 3. 

Thomas,  Dr.J.W.T. 6. 

Thompson,  Henry 46. 

Tiffin,  0.— 101. 

Trachoma 107 . 

Tracy,  Charles 8. 

Tracy,  Clyde 25. 

Traffic  award 135, 

Traffic  cop  &  blind  man 69. 

Traffic  signals  to  aid  blind— 105. 

Trainor,  Peter 91. 

Trinkle,  Morgan 3  61. 

Truck  farmer  blind 47,158. 


U 


UniTersity  of  Oregon  modeling 73, 

Urshaw,  Mark 86. 

Urce  one  fare  blind  &  cuide 44. 


Valentines  for  blind 155. 

Vanderbilt,  Gloria  LI. 85. 

Verans  hospital,  Georgia 89. 

Voices  known  after  25  years 109, 

Voorhees,  Arthur 82, 

Voters  assisted  at  poles 28, 

Voters  act  on  blind  aid 11, 


W 


Wald,  Dr,E,E,— 115. 

ViTartenburg,  Stanley 4. 

V/ashing  machine  demonstrated  by 

blind  woman 50, 

V/ashington  State  Protective 

Association 23. 

Watch  without  hands 75. 

¥/atertown,lv'iass, cells  uncomforta- 
ble  106. 

Watters,  Arlene 126, 

VJeaver  college 66. 

V/eaving 70,77. 

W.E,E,I,    radio— 41. 

Weller,  Julia 101. 

Wells,  Forest  R. 97,99,100,101, 

106,112. 

W.Va. School  eye  operations 92. 

l^Tiistler  for  blind— -155. 
V/hite  man  gives  sight  for  Indians- 

107. 

Whitesell,   Oscar 27,33. 

VJhittemore,  Daniel 145. 

Vvidney,   Joseph  P.,M.D, 114. 

Wieszk,   John 30. 

V^ife  saves  blind  husband 43, 

Wilkes,  Billy— 150, 

Will  cuts  off  kin— 83. 

Will  in  braille  upheld  by  court -3. 

Will  $400  fund  to  blind  woman— 50. 

V/inter,  Hazel,  wins  honors  at 

Oxford 22. 

Wire  models 35,76. 

"Wireless"  sense 64, 

Withington,  Cora  B. 23,25,30,33, 

Witness  blind— 25. 

V/olcott,  Dorothy 6. 

V/ood  River,  Mo,  prominent  city — 41. 

Woodcutter  blind 50, 

V/ortman,   Jesse 71, 

W,P.A.  braille  transcribing 105. 

Wrestler  blind 50. 

Wright,  Albert  Jay— 143. 

V/riter  blind  wins  prize 20. 

V.'riting  means  of  livelihood 22, 


Yanuzzi,  Theresa 145. 

Yufjoslavia,   city  of  blind 


—95, 


Zoology  braille  mans 76. 
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Light  for  the  Blind 

Printed  in  twenty  languages  and  pub- 
lished in  thirty  countries  are  252 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  intended 
for  reading  by  the  blind,  or  dealing  with 
their  problems.  The  count  has  been 
made  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  city.  Of  the  252  periodicals, 
fifty-one  are  published  in  the  United 
States  for  reading  by  the  blind.  Not  all 
are  in  Braille,  the  most  generally  used 
method  of  enabling  the  blind  to  read 
with  the  aid  of  sensitive  finger  tips. 
Eight  are  in  New  York  point,  a  variation 
of  Braille,  One  is  in  moon  type,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its 
characters  suggest  the  crescents  of  the 
moon,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  use 
by  aged  people.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  publishes  the  ''Out- 
look for  the  Blind"  and  "Teachers 
Forum."  These  are  in  both  ink  print  and 
Braille. 

Names  of  publications  for  and  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  reveal  efforts  to  find 
titles  that  shall  in  some  cases  carry 
messages  of  cheer  and  in  general  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  publication 
although  there  are  what  appear  to  be 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  peculiar  significance  of 
"The  Boomerang,"  the  name  of  an 
Australian  publication,  unless  it  Is  an 
edition  of  a  periodical  of  that  name 
adapted  to  use  by  the  blind.  There  Is  in 
England  such  a  special  version  of 
"Punch."  And  is  there  similar  explana- 
tion of  "The  Alarm  Clock,"  published  in 
Czechoslovakia? 

Among  the  names  which  speak  for 
themselves  are  "Light  of  Six  Stars," 
"Heavenly  Newspaper,"  and  "The  Eyes  of 
Buddha,"  in  Japan;  "The  Finger  Tip," 
and  "The  Sunbeam  of  the  Deaf-Blind," 
in  France;  "Out  from  Darkness,"  in 
Spain;  "Light  of  the  Way,"  in  Sweden; 
"Friendly  Light"  in  Great  Britain;  "Land 
of  the  Sun,"  in  Germany.  The  search 
for  names  that  will  be  of  cheering  im- 
port is  apparent.  As  with  publications 
for  those  who  can  read  with  the  eyes, 
there  is  much  of  specialization  in  the 
periodicals  for  the  blind.  They  include 
those  devoted  to  science,  music,  handi- 
craft, and  the  interests  of  women.  Blind  1 
writers  are  among  the  contributors.  Pub- ' 
lications  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  blind  are  often  printed  both  in 
Braille  and  with  ink  type. 

Much  has  been  done  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  self-support  by  the 
blind,  as  well  as  to  open  to  them  the 
pleasures  of  reading,  but  it  would  seem 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
spectacle  of  the  blind  in  Boston  streets 
playing  their  pitiful  times  on  accordions 
and  other  instriunents,  or  singing  their 
.melancholy  songs,  for  there  is  little  of 
[good  cheer  in  their  efforts,  is  far  from  a 


pleasing  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  city.  It 
is  a  case  of  victims  of  misfortime  re- 
duced to  beggary,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  people  who  drop  pennies 
in  the  tin  cups  do  so  because  they  have 
enjoyed  these  more  or  less  musical 
endeavors. 

The  spectacle  they  present  suggests 
indirectly  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  kindred 
organizations,  together  with  the  schools 
for  the  sightless.  The  census  of  1930 
enumerated  63,489  blind  persons  in  Con- 
tinental United  States,  and  the  enumera- 
tion very  likely  was  not  complete.  Of 
the  total,  3952  Were  found  in  New  Eng- 
land. Without  the  agencies  devoted  to 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  well-being  of  the  blind,  it 
is  evident  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
number  of  blind  beggars  on  the  streets, 
especially  at  a  time  when  millions  blessed 
with  normal  eyesight  find  it  hard  to 
obtain  work. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  GIVEN  THOROUGH  TRAINING  IN  QUEENS  SCHOOL 


— Tlnieg   Union   Photo 

Since  its  establishment  years  ago  this  class  for  blind  children  at  P.  S.  77,  Seneca  ave.  and  George  st.,  Ridgewood, 
lias  had  marked  success  in  providing  the  children  with  every  advantage  enjoyed  by  nonnal  pupils. 

Handicapped  children  from  all  sections  of  Queens  are  registered  in  the  class  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  borough.  The  above  photo  shows  the  class  in  session  with  the  pupils  using  the  Braille  books  by  means  of  whicTh| 
they  are  taught  to  read.  At  the  extreme  right  one  of  the  students  is  shown  operating  a  typewriter.  At  the  rear  ii^ 
Florence  A.  Collins,  teacher  of  the  class  and  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Levenson,  principal.  j 


Blind  Children  Develop  Talents 
In  Special  Class  at  Queens  School 


Organized  15  j  ears  ago  with  only 
one  pupil,  the  class  for  blind  chil- 
dren in  P.  S.  77,  Seneca  ave.  and 
Greorge  st.,  Ridgewood,  which  is  still 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Queens,  today  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  outstanding,  accom- 
plishments in  the  educational  system 
of  the  city, 

The  class  was  instituted  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  James  J. 
O'Regan,  then  principal  of  the  school. 
It  was  the  result  of  the  remarkable 
achievement  made  by  a  blind  student 
assigned  to  a  class  taught  by  Miss 
Florence  A.  Collins.  This  teacher 
volunteered  to  assist  the  handicap- 
ped student,  irrom  the  start  her  in- 
terest in  the  work  mounted.  By  dili- 
gent research  and  study  she  has  pro- 
vided the  pupils  of  her  class  with 
every  aid  known  to  modern  science 
and  has  graduated  many  children 
who  today  compete  with  normal  men 
and  women. 

The  class  HOW  has  an  enrollment 


of  11   children. 
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provided  them  to  learn  the  Braille 
system  of  reading  by  raised  type. 
Braille  typewriters  are  also  used 
and  in  time  the  pupils  are  able  to 
operate  .standard  machines  with| 
speed  and  accuracy  on  a  par  Avilh' 
normal  persons.  Weaving  and  sew- 
ing are  also  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lar,  the  girls  making  special  cos- 
tume.s  and  dresses.  ,  j 

Assembling  jig-saw  puzzles  cameaj 
as  sort  of  second  nature  to  these 
children   because   of  their  practise 
in     piecing    together     relief    maps  i 
which  are  provided  for  them  in  the  I 
study  of  geography.  j 

The  children  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  tlie  borough  are  provided 
with  guides  who  call  for  them  in 
the  mornings  and  take  them  Kufely 
back  home  after  school  houra. 

"It  is  our  desire  to  make  iliett 
children  independent,"  stated  L)r, 
Samuel  M.  Levenson,  principal  uf 
the  school  and  judging  by  thei 
numbers  who  have  graduated  from 
higher  schools  of  learning,  the' 
work  has  not  been  a  failure." 
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TYPE  FOR  Tm:  BLIND 


Po^he  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

An  editorial  in  your  issue  of  March  31 ' 
speaks  of  "moon"  type  [for  the  Wind], 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
its  characters  suggest  th_e  crescents  of 
the  moon."  I  think  it  is  usually  under- , 
stood  to  have  been  named  fo/"s  in- 
ventor,   Dr.    William    Moon    (1818-1894), 

and  called  Moon's  type. 

anu  t^ttiic  Mart  A.  Tbnnbt 

Koxbury.  April  1. 
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PPEAL   FHOM   BLIND, 

lit  of  many  linotorists  to  expect  the 
pellCTtrifeli  to  be  dlerf  and  agile,  and  ignore 
the  feet  that  the  walker  legally  has  right  of 
way,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  killing  and 
maiming  of  a  number  of  blind  persons  in 
[California  within  the  past  month. 
!     When  approaching  the  line  of  pedestrians 
I  at  intersections  many  drivers  have  failed  to 
I  make  the  complete  stop.    The  motorist  who 
honks  his  horn  and  proceeds  at  a  high  rate 
puts  the  daily  fear  of  sudden  death  in  the 
minds  of  those  blind  persons  who  have  occa- 
!  sion  to-  cross  the  streets. 
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Blind  Man's  Will 
raille  Type 
Upheld  ill  Court 


TTHE  LAW  yesterday  recognized  as 
legal,  the  will  of  a"  blind  man,' 
written  in  Braille,  the  language  of , 
the  sightless,  and  ordered  distribu- 
tion of  an  estate,  in  accordance  with 
the  document,  which  the  writer  had 
never  seen. 

Max  T.  Finch,  blind  resident  of 
the  Kings  Daughters'  Home,  died  re- 
cently, leaving  an  estated  estimated 
at  $7294.  Finch  viTote  a  will  dis- 
posing of  the  property  in  Braille, 
but  signed  with  his  own  signature. 
When  the  estate  was  probated  be- 
fore Superior  Judge  Church  of  Oak- 
land, attorneys  raised  the  point  that 
the  'will,  not  being  in  the  actual 
handwriting  of  the  maker,  was  not 
holographic.  Judge  Church  ruled 
that  it  was. 

Yesterday  Presiding  Judge  T,  W. 
Harris  took  the  same  viewpoint  and 
ordered  the  estate  distributed  equal- 
ly between  a  brother,  Brett  Finch  of 
Manley,  Iowa;  a  niece,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Rasmussen  of  St.  Paul,  and  a 
nephew,  Wilford  R.  Finch  of  Beverly 
Hills.  ^ 
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.      „  Thermometer  for  Blind      / 

'^..^r -thermometer  with  the  degrL«^ 
m«,fkpd  with  raised  figures  and  in- 
scribed  In   Braille    characters    has 
been  invented  for  the  use  of  blind 
persons. 
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Blind  Man  Finds  Enjoyment 

in  Working  Jigsaw  Puzzles 

Declares    Many    Persons    Are    Slow    Because    They 

Depend  Too  Much  on  Color  and  Picture  and 

Work  Without  a  System. 


NEW  YORK,  May  1— (AP)  If  a 
jigisa w  puzzle  fan  is  slow  at  getting 
the  pieces  together,  it  is  because  he 
depends  too  much  on  color  and  pic- 
ture and  works  without  a  system. 

The,  author  of  that  opinion  is  Stan- 
ley Wartenbu rg:.  The  basis  of  the  opin- 
ion, is  Wartenburg's  experience  of  a 
year  in  putting-  jigsaw  puzzles  together 
without  the  aid  of  eyes.  He  has  been 
blind  since  he  had  measles  at  the  age 
of-four. 

His  sensitive  fingers  find  wanted 
pieces  more  rapidly  than  the  average 
eye.  He  became  a  fan  when  other 
!  members  of  his  family  tired  and  aban- 
;doned  a  puzzle  midway.  Wartenburg 
finished  it  and  found  a  thrill  compar- 
able to  the  satisfied  feeling  he  had  al- 
ways experientfed  after  solution  of  an 
interlocking  ring  or  key  puzzle. 

Since  then  a  jigsaw  puzzle  of  2.50  or 
300  pieces  has  furnished  his  recreation 
almost  every  night.  During  the  day 
he    is    busy    as    industrial    adviser    to 


broom  and  mop  makers  in  the  Bourne 
Workshop  for  Blind  Men.  which  is 
maintained  b.y  the  Niew  York  Associa- 
tion for  Blind  Men,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  He  also  invents  and 
adapts  machinery  to  be-  used  by  the 
blind. 

Wartenburg's  jigsaw  sy^m  is  me- 
thodical. First,-  he  turns  all  the  pieces 
either  face  down  or. face  up  by  feeling 
for  the  glossy  paper  side.  He  sorts  out 
the  edge  pieces  and  puts  them  to- 
gether. He  sorts  and  classifies  the  re- 
maining pieces  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  curves  or  projections 

The  rest  is  a  search  for  forms,  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  roaming  over 
the  edges  of  the  pieces  already  placed 
in  the  puzzle,  and  his  right  hand  seek- 
ing the  mate  pieces  from  jimong  the 
classified  groups.  ',  * 

"A  picturig,"  he  said,  "js  likely  to 
confuse  the   issue." 

He  lives  in  the  Sheepshead  Bay  dis- 
trict of  New  York. 
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e  to  'Read*  New 
Map  of  Twin  Cities 


fftrtadH  Indicate  Routet  of 

CfrtSteel  Wiret  Show 

Dangerous  Crossings, 


Blind  persons  can  "see"  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis — gain  a  better 
knowledge  of  distances  and  relatiooa 
of  various  places  and  areas  than  ever 
before.  This  is  made  possible  by  a 
"follow  through"  map  completed  by 
Mrs.  Leslie  R.  Fellows,  2289  Com 
monwealth  avenue,  St.  Paul. 

Threads  of  different  texture  out- 
line the  main  streetcar  routes.  Dan 
gerous  railroad  grade  crossings  are 
indicated  by  little  steel  wires.  Rough  j 
Banded  areas  mark  parks  and  park 
ways.  Bodies  of  water  and  bridge? 
are  shown.  Key  marks  in  braille 
the  printing  of  the  blind  are  put  aj 
the  street  car  line  terminals  an<^ 
may    be   identified   by    reference    tq 


the  large  braille  key  at  the  top  ol 
the  map.  ! 

The  map  was  made  with  the  aid 
of  Archie  R.  Erickson,  503  East 
Twenty-fourth  street,  Minneapolis^ 
blind  piano  tuner.  Leaving  her 
house  one  day  he  asked  a  direction, 
then  suggested  a  short  cut  on  hiai 
own    initiative.  j 

"'How  did  you  ever  think  of  thati 
when  most  people  with  eyes  do  not?" 
she  asked.  "But  of  course  you  have 
maps  for  the  blind." 

She  learned  that  the  blind  had 
no  maps  of  the  Twin  Cities  and  de- 
termined to  make  one  with  Mr.  Br- 
Ickson's  aid.  He  made  suggestions 
as  she  worked  and  put  the  keys  of 
the   map   into    braille    for   her. 

Two  of  the  new  type  maps  have 
been  completed.  One  hangs  in  the 
blind  aid  division  of  the  board  of 
control  offices  In  the  capitol.  The 
other  is  in  the  home  and  social 
center  for  the  blind  at  1605  Eusticj 
street,    St.   Paul.  ! 
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BLIND  ROMEO 
SENT  TO  PRISON 

Sentenced    in    Ohio    for 
Swindling  Woman 


John  William  Brewer,  Cleveland  stock 
operator,  known,  to  police  as  the  Blind 
Romeo,  who  was  arrested  outside  th* 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in 
B^ck  Bay,  in  February,  when  he  went 
there  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  eye- 
sight, wa.s  yesterday  sentenced  to  an 
indeterminate  sentence  in  Ohio  State 
Penitentiary  when  he  was  found  guilty 
in  Cleveland  of  swindling  wealthy 
women  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
going  to  invest  their  money  in  the 
stock   market. 


BOY,  HURT  IN       ' 
Cf    UPSET,  BLIND 

Affliction    Strikes    a 

Lad  Unexpectedly 

at  Spaldingr 


Donald  Hinze,  19  years  old,  be^ 
■came   un&jtt>ectedly  blind     Sunday 
evening  at  Spalding. 

Th^  youth  suffered  a  severe 
buP^P  on  the  back  of  his  head  when 
a  light  truck  he  was  driving  tip- 
ped over  while  rounding  a  J5orner 
just  north  of  the  de<ptot  in  Spald- 
ing. He  paid  little  attention  to  his 
injury.  While  getting  out  of  a  car 
.Sunday  evening  he  again  hit  the 
afflicted  spot.  After  walking  fif- 
teen or  twenty  steps  he  suddenly 
became  blind, 

Attendin,g  physicians  do  not  be- 
lieve the  blindness  will  be  perman- 
ent. 

William  Sunderland,  who  was 
with  Hinze  when  the  truck  upset, 
was  not  hurt 

Hinze  is  a  son  of  Otto  Hinze  and 
lives  about  five  miles  east  of 
Spalding  on  the  Boone  countv  linej 
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Plea  for  Blind  Ex-City 
Fireman  Is  Turned  Down 


Council  Votes  for  Stricter  Regulation  of  Sick  Payroll 
Despite  Anderson's  Dramatic  Effort 

Wh^e  Commissioner  Anderson  pleaded  vainly  for  help  for  a  fireman 
"who  Went  blind  serving  Houston,"  City  Council  voted  Tuesday  afternoon 
to  apply  stricter  regulations  to  carrying  sick  or  disabled  employes  on  the 
city  payroll.s 

Mr.  Anderson,  rising  and  striding  back  and  forth  to  give  emphasis  to  his 
plea,  told  the  commissioners  and  Mayor  Holcombe  that  Charles  Kinzbach, 
former  switchboard  operator,  went  blind  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

"You  could  not  do  a  finer  thing  than  to  restore  this  man  i6  the  pay- 
roll he  was  taken  from  after  his  eyesight  left  him,"  he  said.  "This  man 

went  blind  on  the  job.  •  "^ 

Devoted  to  Work 

"He  has  given  nearly  his  whole 
life  to  the  City  of  Houston.  I  ask 
this  Council  to  let  me  restore  him 
to  a  job  at  $50  a  month. 

"He  and  his  wife  can  live  on  that 
and  pay  taxes,  too.  Now  the  boys 
at  the  fire  stations  are  taking  up 
collections  and  banding  together  to 
help  him." 

Council  voted,  on  Mayor  Hol- 
combe's    suggestion,    that    all    em 


Barker  said,  "we  wo^uld  at  least  know 
what  we  are  contributing  to  char- 
ity." 

"That  isn't  charity,"  Commission- 
er House  broke  in.  "If  a  man  is  in- 
jured in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  he  is  entitled  to  pay." 

"That's  right,"  the  mayor  said. 

Then  Mr.  Anderson  appealed  for 
permission  to  place  the  blinded  vet- 
eran back  on  the  fire  department 
payroll  from  which  he  was  taken 
about  five  years  ago. 

"Let's  think  about  this  thing  for 
a  while,"  Mr.  Barker  said  when  Mr.'i 
Anderson   finished.     "There    might 


ployes  who  become   ill   or   disabled!  ^"finrnf^v-,.     u  .» 
shall  be  carried  on  the  regular-  pay-    ^^t^°^°i  ff f  ^^^  ,*,^^*'  ,  ,. 
roll  for  two  weeks.    After  that  they   ,^  ^°"  would  have  a  flock  of  them," 
Will  be  placed  on  the  sick  list  and   *^'  ""^^Vn^^m.,      n 
Council  will  consider  it  every   two  "^  "*"^'"  ^^^^ 

weeks  and  allow  each  employe  what 
it  thinks  is  deserved. 

The  mayor  showed  the  commis- 
sioners a  list  of  policemen  who  have 
been  receiving  full  pay  even  though 
they  have  been, off  duty  for  months. 
Study  Suggested 
"I  don't  know  what  your  policy  in 
these  matters  has  been,"  the  mayor 
said,  "but  Council  ought  to  be  fa- 
maliar  with  the  condition  of  every 
man  drawing  pay  for  which  he  is 

j  not  giving  the  city  active  service. 

I     "Instead   of    carrying    those   who 

j  are  sick  and  disabled  on  our  regular 

!  payrolls,  let's  have  a  payroll  made 

'  up  of  those  who  are  infirm 


"I  have  one  in  mind  right  now," 
Commissioner  Starkey  said.  "I  have 
a  man  who  lost  an  eye  in  service. 

He's  still  at  work,  but  he  probably 

^       — — . . ^_ 

wouldn't  do  anything  other  than  the 
job  he  has  now." 

"If  we  start  that,  we  ought  to 
know  where  we  are  going,"  the  may- 
or said. 

The  motion  then  was  passed  to 
take  effect  on  the  first  payroll  after 
May  15  and  the  matter  of  disabled 
employes  being  carried  now  was 
referred  to  Commissioner  Anderson 
and  Public  Safety  Director  Woods. 
Mr.  Kinzbach,  Mr.  Anderson  said, 

„-    ...  ,  is  60  years  old  and  served  in  the 

Let  It  come  to  Council  every  two  fire  department  for  more   than  30 
weeks   and  let  Council  study  each  years. 

case  and  then  appropriate   enough  I     "The  commissioners  and  the  may- 
money  to  take  care  of  them."             or   haven't   heard   the  last   of   this 
'It  would  be  nothing  more  or  less  matter,"  he  said  after  the  Council 
than  a  pension.''                                    meeting.    "I'm  going  to  keep  bring- 
UT.     contribute  to  Charity               ing  it  up  until  I  get  some  resuJA**" 
"If   we   pass   this,"   Commissioner,  -  '^ 


*  Nobody  Wants 
Blinded  Girl; 
State  To  Aid 


Admission  to  Hospital  For 
'  i  Qf'ippled  Children  Sought 
fF^  Abandoned  Child. 

TbE  executive  orders  which  Gov- 
ernor Murray  has  wielded  to  open 
bridges,  shut  down  oil  fields,  free  ali- 
mony rebels  from  jail  and  segregate 
the  races  may  find  a  new  test  in  a 
few  days,  an  attempt  to  strike  the 
blindness  from  the  eyes  of  a  3-year- 
old  abandoned  child. 

Hugh  Jones,  vice-chairman  of  the 
state  board  of  affairs,  said  Friday  he 
may  have  to  seek  the  governor's  as- 
sistance to  have  Mary  Elizabeth  Mar- 
tin, a  ward  of  the  Osage  county  farm, 
admitted  to  the  crippled  children's 
hospital. 

Writing  to  Jones  of  Mary  Elizabeth's 
fate,  Henry  Wood,  Osage  county  judge, 
told  of  a  desperate  battle  against  pov- 
erty which  forced  the  mother  to  give 
up  her  child.  Abandoned  by  her  hus- 
band and  with  three  other  children 
Mrs.  Idell  Martin  went  into  juvenil< 
court  at  Pawhuska  soon  after  Mar; 
Elizabeh's  birth,  Nov.  4,  1930,  am 
petitioned  to  have  her  declared  a  de 

pendent  and  neglected  child. 

•    •    • 

EVENTUALLY  Judge  Wood  sent  he 
to  the  west  Oklahoma  orphanag 
at  Helena,  but  recently  Mr.  and  Mr 
George  Wood,  in  charge,  returned  th 
child  to  Osage  county  because  of  he 
blindness. 

"Because  of  her  blind  condition,  no 
body  wishes  to  adopb  Iwp.'wwJElagre  J 
»<-430SSibiii*y-4h»t  under  the  prope 
surgical  care  she  might  regain  he 
eyesight,"  the  judge  added. 

"These  counties  are  too  poor  to  pro 
vide  for  patients  at  the  hospital,  bu 
I  have  begun  an  investigation  to  set 
what  is  needed  to  have  this  child  ad- 
mitted. She  may  be  a  permanent 
patient,  or  at  least  have  to  stay  in 
the  hosptial  until  the  doctors  can 
restore  her  sight  and  somebody  comes 
to  adopt  her.  But  if  necessary,  I 
shall  ask  Governor  Murray  to  admit 
her  under  executive  order,"  Jones  de- 
clared. 
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Doctor  May 

Cure  Blindness 


Dr.  J.  W.  Tudor  Thomas,  of  Cardiff, 
Wales,  performed  a  marvellous  opera- 
tion the  other  day,  when,  by  a  graft- 
ing process,  he  hopes  to  have  restored 
the  sight  of  a  blind  man. 

The  -world  now  awaits  the  result  of 


the  operation,  which  will  rot  be 
known  for  some  time, 

"Dr.  Thomas  has  spent  nearly  all 
his  professional  life  in  research  on  the 
eyes,  and  much  of  his  work  is  likely 
to  prove  of  fundamental  importance. 

Only  a  few  weks  ago  the  Medical 
Research  Council  published  a  report 
of  his  experiments  in  grafting  healthy 
eye  tissue  to  repair  damage  by  dis- 
ease or  accident. — S.  Wales  Echo. 
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^lind  Child  to  Dance  Here 
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_,  .         .    ^        .  — Whitaker   Photo. 

Shown  heie  is  Dorothy  Wolcott,  T-year-old  blind  dancer,  who  will  an- 
pear  as  a  featured  presentation  in  "The  Fiylics  of  1933"  at  the 
Mosque  May  20.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Wolcott,  518 
^'o^th  Twenty-siMh  Street.  Miss  Elinor  Pry,  manager  of  the  revue, 
IS  shown  teaching  Dorothy  the  routine.  The  revue  will  be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Virginia  Assof  iati^jj  ^f  W"l1rn»n  irr  thn  m--' 
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BliiMl      SUMio^irtiilior      lOiijoys      Air 


Mi.s5  Laura  Gregory,  adventuresome 
blind  stenographer  from  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  in  Kansas  City  a  short  time 
today  betwssn  planes  on  v;hat  shd 
calls  her  "sight-seeing  airplane  tour 
ci  the  United  States."  Miss  Gregory 
became  linown  through  her  appear- 1 
ance  in  Ripl^v's  EeUeve-it-or-not 
p.'c'cures  as  the  blind  stepo^^raphpr  who 
cc'jid  t.yn3  119  letters  in  a  clay- with- 1 
cut  pn  error.  She  enjoys  fl.ving  im-! 
mcnsely  and  .^ays  $hp.  c^n  tell  what' 
the  plane  i?  f^oin<:  through  her  sense j 
of  feelinsr  and  vibration.  She  left  at! 
9  o'clock  today  in  a  T.  &  W.  A.  plane  1 
which  v-ii]  TPach  Lo-,  Anceles  at  IP 
o'clock  tonight,  Pacific  Coast  time. 
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BUND  LEADERS  OF  TIj^  BLINP 

/i'l/         ""  Byl.  B.  ALFORD  --. 

Wic^Ven  centuries  ago  the  Man  of  Gallilee  gave  utterance 
to  a  jstlophetic  statement  now  being  literally  fulfilled.  For, 
after  all,  that  is  what  prophecy  is— history  foretold.  The  literal 
facts  today  attest  a  positive  fullillment  of  that  prophecy  relat- 
ing to  blind  leadership.  He  said:  "When  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  thfiy  shall  all  fall  into  the  ditch  together."  That  is.  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  today.  The  public  mind  has  unques- 
;tionably  been  moulded  by  the  doctors  and  professors  of  econom- 
ics and  finance  of  this  generation.  Consider  for  a  moment  any 
'of  the  outstanding  issues — stock  markets,  hedging  futures,  the 
"banking  system,  the  currency  question.  No  sane  mind  will 
.deny  that  all  along  our  leading  economists  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
■almost  unanimous  in  their  defense  of  the  manipulations  of  the 
'stock  markets.  They  have  persistently  defended  gambling  on' 
the  exchanges,  hedging  on  futures,  they  called  it.  They  are 
the  avowed  champions  of  the  present  banking  system.  They 
have  ever  been  tiie  devout  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  the  gold 
standard.  Not  only  have  they  been  outstanding  in.  their  defense 
of  these  things,  they  have  industriously  taught  them  in  all  our 
eduoational  institutions.  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  They  wrote,' 
and  caused  to  be  adopted  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  such  text 
books  only  as  were  in  agreement  with  their  views.  The  re- 
sult is  that  today  the  public  mind  is  satul-ated  with  their  heter- 
odox concoctions.  Following  their  suggestion  and  leadership, 
the  general  public  recklessly  plunged  into  the  stock  markets. 
Simultaneously  the  banks  contracted  the  currency.  The  result- 
£ait  crash  Avas  inevitable — all  floundering  in  the  ditch  together. : 
Even  the  doctors  and  professors  of  economics  have  become  the* 
victims  of  their  own  folly. 

In  view  of  the  above  stated  facts  (for  no  one  can  deny  that 
these  are  facts),  it  should  be  reasonably  expected  that  these 
high  lights  in  the  constellation  of  "frenzied  finance"  should 
have  new  visions  in  regard  to  our  economic  policy.  But  uo; 
they  have  no  vision.  They  are  theorists.  They  follow  their 
text  books.  And  their  text  books  are  theoretical.  Any  kind 
of  business  man,  after  halving  passed  through  the  experience 
of  a  financial  crisis,  should  be  able  to  check  up  on  those  experi- 
ences— separate  his  assets  from  his  liabilities.  In  short,  he 
should  be  able 'in  his  attempted  come  back,  to  profit  by  such 
experiences.  Not  so,  the  theoretical  economist.  He  is  not  a 
pioneer.  He  knows  only  the  trodden  paths — all  blazed  in  the 
past.  In  an  uncharted  wilderness  of  financial  upheavals  he  is 
lost.  Six  years  ago  I  made  an  appeal  in  pei^sonal  letters  ad- 
dressed to  seven  hundred  professors  of  economics  in  our  Texas 
educational  institutions  in  an  effort  to  try  to  forestall  by  re- 
action pn  their  part,  the  tragedy  which  occurred  two  years  later. 
31ost  of  the  answers  to.  my  letters  indicated  plainly  their  de- 
fense of  the  system  then  in  vogue. 

Recently,  according  to  Press  report,  one  of  these  economic 
stars,  head  of  economics  in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  state, 
speaking  before   a  representative   body   of  business  men   at  a 
banquet,  attended  by  a  "Federal  Reserve  Bank  President  as  a 
special  guest,"  said:  "We  must  eliminate  any  uncertainty  in 
the  public  mind  regarding  the  soundness  of  our  currency.     It 
is  necessary,  therefore  that  we  retuTn  to  the   gold  standard 
without  delaying  too  long."       Of  course,  a  college  professor 
can  utter  the  above  language  and  be  consistent.     Nobody  ex-j 
pects  him  to  be  practical.    But,  for  a  business  man,  one  whoi 
)ias  so  recently  been  through  the  mills  as  result  of  recent  un- ! 
forgetable  tragedies  caused  by  contraction  of  currency  creat- 
ing high  money  and  cheap  products^ — well  he  just  won't  fall 
for  this  siren  song  just  at  this  time.    It  is  too  much  like  going 
immediately  back  into  the  mire  from  which  he  is  not  yet  fully 
€r,caped.     To  follow  such  suggestions  would  be  to  make  "his 
last  state  worse  thari  his  first — like  the  proverbial  "dog  which 
returned  to  his  vomit  again,  or  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  hev^ 
voUowing  in  the  mire." 
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HOSPIX4L  OFFERS 

AIDXO    CHJUi 

^^^GmG  BLINDNESS 

A^V^ei"    Of    free    hospitaliza- 
tiorf  nurtjing  service  and  an  oper- 
ation by  a  skilled  local  physician 
,   to  save  the  child  from  impending 
blindness  was  made  yesterday  to  t 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hanegan  of  i 
lH9y,     30th     street,     parents    of  = 
3-year-old  Sydney  (Chubby)  Han- 
egan,   afflicted   with   a   rare  eye 
disease.  ■^ 

The  offer  was  made  by  Mrs.  ' 
Lorain  Williams,  owner  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Alhambra 
hospital,  who  said  she  would  give 
the  boy  all  hospital  services  free 
and  that  she  knew  of  two  doctors 
who  would  perform  the  operation 
without  charge. 

Mrs.  Hanegan  said  last  night 
that  although  she  and  her  hus- 
band deeply  appreciated  the  of- 
fers there  are  only  three  doctors 
m    the    country   who    she    would 

'.?^^°"^^^^°^®  'n  in  operating 
on  "Chubby."    One  of  these  is  if 
toan  Francisco,  but  requires  $600 
I   advance  before  he  will  take  the  ' 
"°f/nto  his  hospital,  she  said.       i 
And  we  haven't  got  $600."  Mrs    ' 
Hanegan  said  last  night.    "We've 
sold    our    home    in    Arizona   and 
traveled  all  over  the  country  try- 
ing to  save   'Chubby's'  eyes,  and 
now  we're  destitute  here  in  Sac- 
\tfX"^^^'    with    no    ray    of    hope 

The  optical  disease,  with  which 
the  boy  was  afflicted  when  he 
was  three  months  old,  has  al- 
ready partially  blinded  him.  Sev- 
eral delicate  operations  must  be 
performed  at  one  time  to  save 
his  sight,  and  even  then  it  is 
only  a  50-50  chance  for  success, 
his  mother  says. 
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SENSES  SCENERY 


"I  accepted  the  transcontinental 
trip  which  the  TWA  people  offered 
me  partly  for  my  own  fun,  but 
mostly  because  I  wanted  to  demon- 
strate the  self-reliance  possible  to 
handicapped  people,"  she  said.  "I 
think  blind  people  are  much  too 
timid  about  traveling.  They  are 
prone  to  isolate  themselves  from 
other  people,  and  they  shouldn't." 

Miss  Gregory  holds  a  record  for 
typing  119  letters  a  day  without  one 
error.    She  procured  her  secretarial 

I  position  with  a  Virginia  power  com- 
pany, where  she  is  the  only  blind 
worker,  solely  on  the  merits  of  her 

I  work  and  in  competition  with  girls 

!l  who  see. 

She  is  entirely  independent,  lives 
in  Richmond  boarding  houses,  but 
changes  frequently  because  she  likes 
a  "change  of  surroundings,"  and 
selects  her  own  clothes  by  touch.  A 
child  with  normal  eyes  until  she 
was  6  years  old,  when  a  careless  pair 
of  scissors  destroyed  her  sight,  she 
still  has  a  vivid  memory  of  colors. 
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Blind  Children 
To  Be  Confirmed 

/X     —        > 

Rev.   Manz  to  Preside  At 
Exercises 


Laura  Gregory. 


Flying  Thrills 
Blind  Typist 


Plane  Passengers  Amazed  as 

Girl  'Feels'  Mountains 

and  Valleys 


Airplane  flying  to  Laura  Gregory, 
32,  champion  blind  typist  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  a  series  of  climatic 
impressions  and  altitude  vibrations. 

Miss  Gregory,  who  flew  from ; 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  San  Francisco, 
landing  in  Mills  Field  Tuesday,  could 
not  see  the  magnificent  panoramas 
of  mountain,  plain  and  river  below 
her,  but  she  says  she  could  "feel" 
them. 

"I  could  tell  when  we  were  over 
mountains  and  desert  country,"  she 
said  here  today.  "The  other  passen- 
gers in  the  plane  were  much  aston- 
ished when  I  told  them  we  were 
flying  over  a  town  or  a  city.  I  have 
no  impression  of  light  or  darkness, 
but  I  knew  when  it  was  gloomy  or 
sunny.  And  I  could  tell  within  100 
feet  of  how  high  we  were." 

How  did  the  blind  girl  know  all 
this  so  surely? 

Back  in  her  home  town,  people 
who  see  her  walk  unerringly  out  of 
the  one  door  that  leads  to  the  ele- 
vator, among  the  eight  in  her  office, 
I  and  press  the  elevator  button  with- 
'  out  feeling  for  it,  often  ask  her 
about  it.  She  herself  does  not  know 
how  to  explain  it.  She  says  it's  a 
sixth  sense. 


Several  blind  children  Will  be 
confirmed  at  the  morning  service 
at  the  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  church 
Sunday  the  Rev.  K.  G.  Mariz  has 
announced.  The  service  will  be  in 
English. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  pas- 
tor will  preach  on  "Christ,  the 
Ascended   on   High,   Prays   for  Us." 

Monday  at  8  p.  m.  the  official 
Visitor,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Heckmann 
of  Riesel  will  hold  visitation  serv- 
ices. At  the  same  hour  Thursday 
ascension  day  services  in  German 
will  b^.  held.  i 
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Daughter  Charles  Tracy  Has  Never  -^ 
Seen  Will  Help  Him  at  Newsstand 


Blind  Man  Ambitious  for  His 

12-Year-Old  Girl  to  Have 

College  Education. 


Martha  Fern  Tracy,  12,  has  lived 
most  of  her  life  with  her  father, 
Charles  H.  Tracy,  but  he  has  never 
seen  her.  The  reason  is  that  he  was 
stricken  with  blindness  before  his 
daughter  was  born.  Tracy  conducts 
a  newsstand  in  Lincoln  park  and  his 
daughter  will  assist  him  after  school 
closes  for  summer  vacation. 

Tracy  and  Martha  Fern  live  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cameron,  134 
Maple  street.  She  completed  her 
course  in  district  school  No.  4,  East 
Waterloo  township,  recently  and  is 
now  attending  grade  school  in  Wa- 
terloo. She  made  her  home  in  the 
country  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  V. 
Carey. 

Her    Education    His    Aim. 

"People  tell  me  I  have  a  good- 
looking  daughter,  but  I  have  never 
seen  her,"  Tracy  said  when  inter- 
viewed. ^ 

"She  is  my  chief  interest.  I  want 
her  to  gradi^ate  from  high  school 
and  go  on  to  college.  The  only  in- 
come I  have  apart  from  my  blind 
pension  is  my  newsstand.  The  pen- 
sion used  to  be  $300  a  year  but  it  is 
now  $150,  or  $12.50  a  month.  But 
that  helps  a  lot." 

Tracy  lost  his  sight  while  working 
in    a    foundry.    His    wife    died    nine 


years    ago,    when    Martha    Fern    was 
only  3  years  old. 

Likes  to   Sit   and  Visit 

Despite  their  handicap  most  blind 
men  appear  happy,  and  Tracy  is  no 
exception.  He  likes  to  sit  and  visit, 
but  that  is  all  he  can  do  except 
make  change  for  sales  of  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

"I  have  to  go  by  the  sense  of 
touch,"  he  explained  after  making 
change  for  a  dollar  bill.  "I  can  tell 
the  various  coins  by  their  size  and 
•feel.'" 
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C/sm^  5arc  Feet  to  'See  With/  Blind  Boy 

Tills  His  Field  and  Lives  Cheerfully 


Special  Correspondence,  TBK  NkW  York  TimkS. 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  May  18.- 
In  a  little  one-room  cabin  on  a 
roadside  near  Adams  Run,  not  far 
from  Charleston,  thje  Blind  Boy 
livep,  tills  his  tiny  patch  of  ground, 
and  uses  a  pair  of  unshod  feet  to 
"see"  with.  The  Blind  Boy,  who  Is 
seldom  known  by  any  other  name 
in  his  neighbo'rhood,  is  a  Negro 
In  his  early  twenties.  Stone  blind, 
presumably  from  birth,  he  has  no 
family  to  care  for  him,  but  man- 
ages through  hi.s  own  cheerful  efforts 
and  the  good-will  of  his  neighbors 
to  maintain  himself  in  a  fairly 
decent  fashion,  patching  his  own 
clothes. 

The  boy  was  brought  to  attention 
through  his  application  to  the  Red 
Cross  chapter  here  for  garments. 
Mrs.  Azile  Brown  Tyler,  chapter 
executive  secretary,  visited  him  in 
her  rounds  of  inspection  in  the 
county,  during  which  she  inter- 
views personally  all  applicants  for 
clothing. 

"His  little  shack  probably  is  no 
larger  than  this  room,"  Mrs.  Tyler 
said  in  her  office,  "but  he  keeps  it 
decently.  He  was  hoeing  his  field 
when  I  called  on  him." 

Mrs.  Tyler  said  that  the  boy's 
clothes  represented  an  amazing 
arrav  of  patches,  not  daintily  se^^m, 
but  incredibly  well  done  considering 
his  infirmity.  She  arranged  imme- 
diately   to   supply    the    Blind    Boy 


with  a  complete  outfit,  but  was 
surprised  at  his  refusal  of  the  offer 
of  shoes. 

"I  uses  my  feet  to  see  with,"  he 
told  the  resident  of  the  area,  who 
made  the  clothing  application  for 
him.  Apparently  he  has  so  famil- 
iarized himself  with  the  feel  of  the 
ground  in  his  general  neighborhood 
that  he  is  able  to  find  his  way 
about  with  comparative  ease  and 
this  be  believes  would  be  interfered 
with  by  the  wearing  of  shoes.  He 
goes  unshod  the  year  round.  The 
boy  Is  on  the  chapter's  free  flour 
list,  and  must  travel  some  two 
miles  to  the  distribution  point  for 
the  Adams  Run  section,  a  trip 
which  he  has  been  accomplishing 
without  difficulty.  To  plant  his  little 
plot  of  ground,  he  worked  the  stipu- 
lated time  on  the  road  to  earn  the 
seed  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance  Corporation. 

Seldom  has  Mrs.  Tyler  encoun- 
tered a  more  grateful  recipient  of 
the  Red  Cross  clothing.  The  Blind 
Boy's  face  broke  into  a  delighted 
grin  as  he  reached  for  and  felt 
eagerly  of  the  fine  new  clothes 
which  he  could  not  see.  Turning, 
he  called  excitedly  to  the  v/oman 
who  lives  in  a  house  near  by,  and 
who  keeps  an  eye  out  for  his  gen- 
eral  welfare. 

"See  what  I  got!"  cried  the  Blind 
Boy.  who  could  not  g&a  4iM  fiii 
himself. 
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Sheldon  Blind  Man 
Walks  to  Chicago 

To  Attend  World's  Fair.  Was 
Accompanied    by   His  Dog. 
Spent  Friday  Night  in  Em- 
^et^urg. 
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M/  La  Loaf  man  of  Sheldon  was  in 
towh  Friday  afternoon.  Mr.  Loafman, 
who  became  blind  eight  years  ago,  is 
on  his  way  to  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  at  Chicago.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  his  dog,  "Star".  The  dog 
was  given  to  him  by  Arnold  Schultz 
of  Worthington,  Minnesota.  It  is  a 
police    hound.     Mr.    Loafman   expects 


to  complete  the  journey  to  Chicago  in 
40  days.    He  is  not  accepting  rides  and 
j  does  not  travel  at  night.    His  wife  and 
'  four  children  reside  in  Sheldon.  Three 
of    the   members   of   his   family   have 
graduated   from  high   school   and  the 
fourth,  Milo,  is  attending  Junior  Col- 
lege  at   Sheldon.     He   played   on   the 
college  football  team  against  Emmets- 
burg  last  fall.    Mr.  Loafman,  previous 
to  his  affliction  worked  for  the  North- 
ern    Pacific     Railroad     company     at 
Wheaton,  North  Dakota.     He  has  for 
the  past  eight  years  taken  up  the  weav- 
ing art  and  has  been  successful. 

Mr.  Loafman  remained  in  this  city 
over  night  Friday.  His  dog  had  ac- 
quired a  bad  blister  on  one  of  its  feet. 
The  two  left  Sheldon  Monday  morn- 
ing. They  spent  Wednesday  night  at 
Everly. 
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(P  The  Gift  o!  Sight 

*^fc  what  I  got!"  cried  the 
Blind  Boy,  showing'  his  gift.  The 
BlfnT'  BOy,  meanwhile,  refu.sing 
the  gift  of  shoes  because  he  "sees 
with    his    feet." 

This  is  the  story  In  a  decent 
paper,  of  a  Blind  Boy  down-  jn 
South  Carolina,  who  lives  quite 
alone  in  a  one-room  cabin  on 
Adams  Run,  tills  his  tiny  patch 
of  ground,  and  manages  thru  his 
lOwn  cheerful  efiforts  and  the  good 
will  of  his  neighbors  to  maintain 
himself  in  |i  fairly  decent  fash- 
ion. He  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  thru  his  ap- 
plication for  clothes,  and  it  was 
the  gift  of  these  much  needed 
garments  that  inspired  the  excla- 
mation  above. 

Somehow,  with  the  world  just 
now  full  of  fortunate  boys  and 
girls  on  the  eve  of  graduating 
from  schools  and  colleges,  with 
every  advantage-'  material  and  iiv 
tellectual  theirs,  the  Blind  Boy's 
exclamation  goes  straight  to  the 
heart.  "See  what  1  got!"  he  cries, 
delightedly,  in  spite  of  his  lack 
of  sight.  Meanwhile,  many  and 
many  a  boy  and  girl  even  with 
perfect  vision,  fails  to  see  "what 
they  got"  in  the  wfiy  of  blessing.s. 
With  "having  a  good  time"  as  the 
one  and'  only,  the  supreme  and 
all  directing  purpose  in  life,  be- 
ginning with  school  days,  little  do 
they  care  what  they've  "got."  ex- 
cept for  the  cash  to  pay  for  the 
good  times.  And  as  for  sight — real 
sight — they  are  far  blinder  than 
the  boy  on  Adams  Run.  They  can 
not  even  see  with  their  feet.  B^jt 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  adults  are 
any  better  off.  Half  of  us  at  least 
see  nothing  but  what  is  put  di- 
rectly into  the  line  of  our  inclin- 
ation; not  a  quarter  of  us  "sec 
into  things."  As  a  foreseeing  into 
people,  into  situations,  into  condi- 
tions, into  possibilities,  into  the 
other  fellow's  mind  and  heart — 
verily,  we  arc  blinder  than  the 
proverbial  fish  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave.  Possibly,  being  thus  blind, 
we  are  tnore  comfortable,  for  we 
ourselves  bound  our*  vision  and  we 
get  and  keep  our  own  way.  with- 
out regard  to  what  we  do  not  see. 
Collisions  inevitably  occur,  but 
then  we  recover  and  keep  on  trav- 
eling in.  one  and  one  only  direc- 
tion, the  line  of  the  least  resist- 
ance that  leads  ever  to  Self.  Let 
the  educators  who  today  are  so 
busy  training  youngsters  to  be  in- 
dividuals, to  be  themselves,  to  ex- 
press themselves,  add  a  few  tests 
in  sight  and  insight  to  the  intelli- 
gence tests.  Then  perhaps  we  shall 
not  be  turning  into  society  these 
Commencement  days,  so  many 
girls  and  boys  like  kittens  before 
their  eyes  are  open.  But  most  un- 
happy is  such  a  simile,  for  the 
kittens  are  helpless  and  harmless. 
Not  so  the  husky,  restless  youth 
that  cannot  see  what  "they've 
got"  or  what  anybody  else  "has 
got." 
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RUTH  HAMMERQUIST  WINS 
BUND  STUDENT  TROPHY 

ThousandT^  her  feUow  students 
today  witnessed  the  presentation  of 
the  Norman  E.  Dold  trophy  to  Miss 
Riith  Hammerquist,  bUnd  Marshall 
high  school  student.  The  award,  a 
silver  cup  which  the  winner  holds 
for  a  year,  is  presented  to  the  most 
outstanding  blind  student  in  scholar- 
ship and  activities  in  the  public  high 
schools.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  blind  welfare  com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Lions  Club, 
made  the  presentation  in  the  school 
auditorium. 
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BLU^  MAY  SERVE 

TO  DRAW  JURIES 


I 


James  D.  Jolly  Calls  Attention 

to  Act  Recently  Sigiied  by 

Blackwood. 

James  D.  Jolly,  1431  Calhoun  street, 
Columbia,    who   is  himself  blind,  in- 
vites   attention   to   an    act    which    he 
?ot  Representative  J.  Wesley  Crum  of 
lamberg  to  put  through   the  legisla- 
ire  and  which  Governor  Blackwood 
proved     April    14,     requiring     that 
her  a  blind  person  or  a  child  un- 
•    ten    years    of    age    be    employed 
the  drawing  of  juries,  as  follows; 
.Section    1.    Be    it   enacted    bj'    the 
leral  assembly  of  the  state  of  South 
•olina:  In  all  ca.«es  where  provision 
made  by  law,  or  by  rule  of  court, 
■  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  to 
■.w  the  names  of  the  jurors,  for  the 
:pose  of  impaneling  a  jury,  it  shall 
lawful  for  a  person  who  is  totally 
■.nd,   or  for  a   child  under  the   age 
■;  ten  years,   to   draw  the  names  of 
j.uch. jurors,  whenever  the  covirt  may 
■res   direct,    with    the    same    force    and 
effect  as  a  child  under  ten  years  of 
age  can  now  do,  under  any  law,  rule 
of  court,  cu.stom  or  usage. 

"Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  iis^sggKfrtA  by  the 
governor." 
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BLIND  COUPLE 

WED  IN  HOLYOKE 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 
HOLYOKE,  May  29— Miss  Florida 
Boudreau,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Boudreau  of  Willimansett,  and 
Raymond  A.  Hague,  son  of  Mr. 'and 
Mrs.  Walter  Hague  of  821  High  street, 
were  married  this  morning  in  the  Per- 
petual Help  Church.    Both  are  blind. 

The  bride  lost  her  eyesight  five  years 
ago  as  a  result  of  ear  trouble  and  Mr. 
Hague  has  been  blind  for  14  years  as 
result  of  an  operation.  The  couple  met 
two  years  ago  and  Mr.  Hague  called  on 
the  bride  and  taught  her  basketry  and 
chair  caning  and  the  Braille  system  of 
reading. 


Strolling  Round  New  York 

Letter  From  a  Blind  Girl,  Who  Recalls  a  Trip  to 

Niagara 


By  O.  O.  McINTYRE 


NEW  YORK,  May  26.— Recently 
I  spoke  casually  c'  a  tender  letter 
from  a  little  blind  girl  that  evoked 
a  choke.  A  number  asked  me  to 
print  it,  and,  securing  her  consent 
but  a  request  that  it  be  unsigned, 
it  is  reproducrd  herewith,  with  only 
a  few  minor  elisions: 

"Yesterd;  was  my  16th  birthday 
and  my  sixth  year  in  the  dark.  My 
aunt  invited  16  very  good  friends 
to  tea  and  you  were  so  nice  to 
send  me  the  books  which  are  be- 
ing read.  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell 
you  what  a  happy  time  we  had. 

"It  was  such  a  summery  day  that 
at  the  last  moment  we  decided  that 
instead  of  gathering  in  the  house 
we  would  hold  the  party  on  the 
lawn.  At  first  I  was  timid  about 
the  lawn,  for  sometimes  I  bump  in- 
to the  trees.  It  doesn't  embarrass 
me,  but  those  who  see. 

"I  really  wanted  them  to  play 
games,  bad  gammon,  anagrams 
and  such,  but  all  suggested  we  just 
talk,  which  I  think  was  very 
thoughtful,  y  '.whough  I  really  am 
quite  happy  if  others. about  me  are 
enjoying  themselves.  I  don't  like  to 
feel  I  am  cramping  their  style. 


you  are  having  a  time  reading  all 
this  patter  for  sometimes  the  writ- 
ing  goes   bloop   when   I   forget   to  i 
space    the    typewriter.    I    presume 
you  know  I  write  the  touch  system. 


"I  have  a  special  liking  for  news- 
paper people.  My  dad  was  one  and 
my  mother  was  always  trying  to 
•write  poetry  she  couldn't  seU.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  comforts  that 
they  went  to  Heaven  before  this 
happened.  It  would  have  broken 
their  hearts  to  .know.  Or  do  they 
know?  I  often  wonder.  I  was  much 
interested  in  having  read  to  me  a 
description  of  the  Music  Hall  in 
Radio  City.  Is  it  really  true  that 
the  ceiling  changes  colors  while  the  | 
big  orchestra  is  playing?  I've  al 
ways  been,  as  you  say  in  your  art! 
cles,  'a  fool  for  colors'. 


"I  told  them  about  the  time  I 
went  to  see  the  river-boat  show  at 
S.  I  was  just  nine  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  villain  of  the  play.  He 
wore  riding  boots  and  a  sombrero 
and  between  acts  sang  as  he 
walked  down  the  aisle.  When  he 
passed  me  he  patted  my  head.  1 
felt  like  the  shepherdess  chucked 
by  a  wicked  young  squire.  For 
many  weeks  he  was  my  dream 
prince.  Some  one  inquired:  'Did  you 
ever  see  him  again?' — then  stopped 
and  there  was  a  hush.  I  felt  sorry 
the  speaker  was  embarrassed. 
Those  sudden  gaps  make  everybody 
self-conscious. 


"The  biggest  city  I  ever  visited 
was  Buffalo  and  mother  took  me 
to  see  Niagara  Falls.  A  huge  rain- 
bow seemed  to  hang  over  it  and 
mother  used  to  tell  me  how  I 
jumped  up  and  dowi^  clapping,  my 
hands  delightedly  with  tears  run- 
ning down  my  cheeks,  yelling 
'Wain-Woh.'  Aunt  just  called  up 
stairs:  'You  must  get  your  sleep, 
dear!'  so  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
about  Brixey  and,  as  they  say  on 
the  radio,  sign  off. 


"Brixey  is  my  white  spitz.  He  is 
not  conscious  of  my  handicap  and 
if  I  knock  ,  over  anything  or 
stumble  he  thinks  it  is  a  signal  to 
play  and  dashes  around  barking 
like  he  does  when  I  throw  his  ball. 
He  likes  to  rough-house.  But  he 
has  an  uncanny  sense.  If  nobody 
is  at  home  save  myself  no  stranger 
can  come  near  the  porch  but  if 
there  are  people  about  he  pays 
i  absolutely  no  attention  to  a  living 
soul. 


i  "This  letter  I  suppose-sounds  like 
Miss  PoUyana  but  you  happen  to 
know  I  am  blind  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  people  understand  that  I 
am  not  unhappy  without  empnasiz- 
ing  happiness.  But  to  get  back  to 
the  party.  We  had  a  fruit  salad, 
cakes,  tea  and  lemonade  and  more 
talk  and  one  of  the  girls  played  a 
ukulele  accompaniment  while  we 
all  sang  songs  that  are  probably 
old  to  New  York,  but  somewhat 
new  here. 

"They  must  have  had  a  good 
time  for  they  remained  until  uncle 
came.  After  our  dinner  we  sat  on 
the  porch  and  1  retold  the  things 
we  said  and  did  during  the  after- 
nooi..  Now  up  in  my  room  I  am 
writing  them  to  you  also  to  thank 

I  you  again  for  the  books.  I  suppose 


"This  is  all  if  you  have  had  pa- 
tience to  read  so  rambling  a  letter. 
I  wish  you  joy,  O,  yes,  aren't  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Cobb  amusing  on 
the   radio?" 


(Copyright,  1933,  McNaught  Syndi- 
cfate.  Inc.) 
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VOTERS  IIHILL IICT  ON 
i  FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE 


The  Legislature  may  make  appro- 
priations to  blind  persons  twenty- 
one  years  of'age  and  upwards,  if 
a  proposed  amendment  to  section 
eighteen  of  article  three  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  approved  by  the  voters 
next  November. 

Section     eighteen     now     provides 
that  "No  appropriations,  except  for 
pensions   or  gratuities  for  military 
services,   shall   be  made  for   chari-, 
table,  educational  or  benevolent  pur-  j 
poses,  to  any  person  or  community,! 
nor  to  any  denominational   or  sec-' 
tajrian    institution,      corporation    or 
association."    Th«    proposed    change 
would  place  appropriation  "to  blind 
persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
upwards"   on   the   same   footing   as 
appropriations  for  pensions  for  mil- 
itary service. 
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Aged  Blind  Man  Leaps  to  Safety 
After  Fall  in  Path  of  I.R.T.Train 

"p 


pling  from  the  unseen  edge  of  a   barely  fifty   feet   in  front  of  the  In- 

subway  platform  into  the  path  of  an  j  coming  cars. 

Sparks  flew  from  the  wheels  as  the 
motorman  jammed  on  the  emergency 


incoming   express,   an   apparently   old 
and  feeble  blind  man  gave  an  amaz- 
ing   exhibition   of   agility   and   did    a» 
standing  high  Jump  that  barely  car- 
ried him  to  safety. 

At  about  11:30  the  waiting  passen- 
gers at  the  Fourteenth  Street  West 
Side  I.  R.  T.  observed  the  aged  man 
tapping  him  way  along  the  platform, 
and  Just  as  a  southbound  train  en- 
tered the  >station  were  horrified  to 
see  him  stumble  and  fall  to  the  tracks 


brakes,  and  the  onlookers,  powerless 
to  help,  saw  the  man  scramble  to  his 
feet  and  without  hesitation  leap  to- 
ward the  platform  and  scramble  to 
safety  a  fraction  of  a  second  before 
the  train  ground  to  a  stop  over  the 
very  spot  of  his  fall. 

The  man  appeared  more  embar- 
rassed than  injured  and,  refusing  to 
give  his  name  or  have  an  ambulance 
called,  boarded  the  same  train  and 
continued  his  journey. 
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.   ^Tlie  Blind. 

Keenly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare c^  the  blind,  for  he  knows 
from  bitter  experience  what  it 
means  to  be  sightless,  Charles 
Masterson  is  seeking  to  get  the 
names  of  the  blind  in  this  county. 
A  news  story  in  The  Union  called 
attention  to  this  work  the  other 
day  and  quoted  Masterson  about 
the  new  state  law  which  is  to 
provide  help  for  the  indigent 
sightless.  Masterson  is  seeking  to 
get  names  of  all  who  lack  vision 
I  so    that   a    pror-er      check      can     be 


made  and  those  who  are  indigent 
and  who  have  no  one  legally  ob- 
ligated to  care  for  them  can  be 
listed.  The  names  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  county  commissioners, 
who  under  the  law  must  make 
provision  for  raising  the  fund.  It 
i  is  work  done  gratis  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  Few  realize.  Master- 
son  points  out,  the  handicap  under 
which  a  blind  person  lives.  Wlien 
Masterson  was  in  the  legislature 
he  drafted  a  bill  along  somewhat 
similar  lines  to  the  one  recently 
passed,  but  it  failed  to  get 
through. 
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In  April  George  Whitefield  D'Vys 
was  seriously  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
hospital  he  was  taken  to  the  hoine  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Woft'enden, 
Rowe,  Massachusetts,  where  he  is  try- 
ing to  regain  strength.  On  March  16 
Mr.  D'Vys  observed  his  seventy-third 
birthday.  On  that  day  "Cheerio,"  the 
cheer-giving  broadcaster,  recited  one 
of  Mr.  D'Vys'  poems.  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
the  associate  cheer-giver,  sang  I\Ir. 
D'Vys'  latest  song,  "Robin  Singing  in 
the  Rain."  Since  March,  1879,  when 
an  accident  robbed  him  of  sight  and 
hearing,  Mr.  D'Vys  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Inman  square  church,  Cam- 
bridge. He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
First  church,  Cambridge. 

*       *       * 

Sixty  years  in  the  ministry  were  fit- 
tingly celebrated  on  June  4,  at  Athena, 
Oregon,  with   Rev.   W.  L.   Gowen  the 
guest  of  honor.     The  church  was  filled 
with  many  friends  of  Mr.  Gowen.    The 
sermon    was    delivered    by    him,    after 
Avhich  the  whole  congregation  joined  in 
a    great   fellowship    dinner.      Greetings 
I  by  letter  included  those  from  Rev.  J.  E. 
Hughes,  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  Mr.  Gowen's 
pastor;   and   Miss   Annie   Root,  of  the 
Shanghai  Baptist  College.     Mrs.  Jennie 
Barrett  read  a  short  sketch  of  the  life 
and  work   of   Mr.   Gowen.     Addresses 
were  given  by  Rev.  Fred  J.  Greene,  of 
Milton;   Rev.   William  Fairvveather,  of 
Pendleton;  Mrs.  Brotherton,  of  Waits- 
burg;    and    Rev.    A.    S.    Northrup,   of 
Athena.     A  response  was  made  by  Mr. 
Gowen.      Mr.    Gowen,    although   blind, 
preaches  many  times  during  the  year. 
He  is  to  deliver  the  sermon  at  the  Idaho 
Convention  this.  year.    He  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  Convention  inore  than  twen- 
ty-five years  ago. 


"The   radio   is   the   greatest   blessing 
to  the  blind  since  the  development  of 
i  braille,"   says   Dr.   P.   C.   Potts,   super- 
intendent of  the  Idaho  State  School  for 
the   Deaf  and  the  Blind,  in  an  article 
in  the  June  issue  of  .  .   .  And  There 
\  Was   Light,    quarterly    journal    of   the 
American   Braille   Press.      "The   great 
ioy  which  the  blind  person  derives  from 
the  radio,"  explains  Dr.  Potts,  "is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  enables  him  to  live 
a  fuller,  richer  life— to  enjoy  everything 
of  importance  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world.     If  his  early  educational  oppor- 
:  tunities   were   not  of  the  best,   he  can 
;  compensate    for    that    fact    by    taking 
!  courses  in  almost  any  subject." 
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W^aul  Woman^s  Map  £n8bk;^ 
BUndJLaJiS^^alize  Twin  Cities 


MRS.  LESLIE  R.  FELLOWS  AND  MAP. 


The  blind  are  enabled  to  "see'  by 
means  of  this  map  which  is  the  in- 
vention of  a  St.  Paul  woman. 

It  was  conceived  through  a  blird 
piano-tuner's  hope  that  some  day  he 
could  make  a  map  of  plaster  of  paris 
to  show  his  fellows  what  he  knew  of 
the  Twin  Cities. 

The  piano  tuner  i..  Archie  JB. 
Erickson.  503  E.  24th  st.,  Minifte- 
apolis,  who  Brailled  the  keys  ?jnd 
labels  for  the  map  which  was  de- 
signed and  worked  out  by  Mrs.  Leslie 


R.  Fellows,  2289  Commonwealth  ave. 

The  map  is  known  as  the  Fellows' 
Follow  Through  Map.  On  it  main 
arteries  of  traffic,  railroads  involv- 
ing hazardous  grade  crossings,  lakes, 
bridges,  parks  and  playgrounds,  im- 
portant streets,  car  lines  and  boule- 
vards are  set  out  in  reliei  with  ma- 
terials of  different  characteristics.  A 
key  in  Braille  symbols  enables  a 
blind  person  to  locate  the  various 
landmarks. 

Mrs.  Fellows  said  today  she  con- 


ceived the  idea  of  making  the  map 
when  she  realized  that  if  a  sightless 
person  could  entertain  the  thought 
of  making  a  ma  >  the  need  for  one 
must  be  great. 

'"It  is  hoped  that  every  large  city 
will  avail  itself  of  the  plan  and 
make  it  possible  for  every  work  cen- 
ter and  sight  saving  class  tohpiipi* 
'follow  through'  man^jgirflf^said. 
"The  more  selLj||piBlHPwe  can  help 
the  blind|ijgpl^ome,  the  less  we  will 
]3ft((#Kll^upon  to  give  for  aid."  ! 
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BjUmOMMPSUM 

AUGI^ST    ^ARLESI,    WHO     LOST 
BOTH     EYES     IN     MINE     AC- 
CIDENT, NEEDS  $2,C00  NOW, 
HE  SAYS. 

August  Marlesi,  of  436  South  Ninth 
avenue,  who  has  lost  .the  sight  of 
both  eyes  as  the  result  of  injuries 
suffered  Jan.  19  last,  while  at  work 
for  the  Penn  Anthracite  Mining 
Company,  today  asked  the  state 
compensation  board  to  approve  a 
lump  sum  payment  of  $2,000  of  the 
amount  awarded  him  for  permanent 
disability.  The  total, award  amount- 
ed to  $6,500,  part  of  which  has  al- 
'  ready  been  paid. 


Marlesi,  unable  to  speak  English 
well,  did  not  take  the  stand  at  the 
hearing  conducted  before  Referee 
Corner  C.  Davis  at  his  offices  in  the 
Union  National  Bank  building.  It 
was  agreed  by  both  sides  in  the 
case  that  the  wife,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  testify  in  his  place. 

It  was  brought  out  during  the 
hearing  that  since  Marlesi  was  in- 
jured that  his  baby  died.  Mrs.  Mar- 
lesi said  that  the  lump  sum  payment 
would  be  used  in  paying  bills 
amounting  to  $584.74  and  also  to 
open  a  grocery  business  on  North 
Main  avenue,  West  Scranton.  She 
also  said  that  six  months  rent  at  $20 
a  month  was  also  due  and  that  she 
and  her  husband  had  borrowed  $400 
in  order  to  make  trips  to  a  hospi- 
tal in  Philadelphia  for  the  treat- 
ment of  her  husband. 

Attorney  E.  C.  Marianelli,  counsel 
for  District  No.  1,  United  Mine 
Workers,   represented   Marlesi. 
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r  pavemor  wish  *»  retain 

in ;  Pfflver  t(hose  under  whose  rule 
blind  Kreet  \egging  flourishes  with 
ample  wccuse,  while  $30,000  annually 
is  spent  by  the  state  to  provide  work 
for  approximately  fifty  blind  persons? 
Does  he  wish  to  see  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars  spent  on  a  school  for 
the  education  of  blind  children,  and 
have  It  bear  the  stigma  of  a  be- 
nevolent rather  than  an  educational 
institution?  Does  he  wish  to  see  sup- 
posed high  school  graduates  turned 
out  with  only  one  literary  subject  a 
year  during  their  high  school  years 
and  with  obsolete  and  inadequate  In- 
dustrial training?  Does  he  wish  a 
considerable  number  of  blind  children 
to  be  restored  to  sight  as  they  have 
been  under  certain  progressive  blind 
school  superintendents  In  the  east, 
or  does  he  wish  nothing  to  be  done 
either  about  cure  or  about  the  prop- 
agation of  hereditary  blindness?  The 
truly  progressive  #  blind  want  to  help 
themselves  and  the  taxpayers  at  the 
same  time  by  stopping  waste  of  state 
money.  They  want  to  abolish  any 
excuse  for  begging.  They  demand 
higher  educational  standards.  They 
want  to  punish  severely  doctors  and 
nurses  who  are  careless  with  infants' 
eyes.  They  .want  those  whose  eyes 
can  be  helped  to  have  the  opportunity. 
They  want  state  relief  for  the  needy 
and  emplo3Tnent  that  does  not  drain 
the  state  treasury. 

MORRIS  b:  field, 

President  Welfare  for  the  Blind. 


L-:^-S/4h-i^.g]e'.s,  Calif     ^/^■e-cDVtZ 

Blind  Musicians  Wed 

•'  SiAlii  ""'members  of  the  Anti- 
theslan  Recreation  club  last  night 
heard  the  wedding  ceremony  which 
bound  as  man  and  wife  Miss  Ruby 
Nelson  and  Ray  Fruth,  both  blind 
musicians.  All  members  of  the 
association  are  blind.  Following 
the  ceremony  blind  musicians 
played  for  dancing.  The  club  Is 
located  at  602  South  Alvarado 
street. 
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PITOR  ELECTED 
TION  PRESIDENT 


Edv*Lrd^i|.,Robtains,  blind  editor 
of  the' Southeast  Index,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Western 
Foundation  nf  thft  ^|jnd^  Tn^  at 
the  annual  meetmg  held'rtfeSBay 
at  the  Index  office.  M.  N.  Sadler 
was  chosen  first  vice-president; 
W.  F.  Holbrook,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Harry  Bernstein,  treasurer, 
and  Malcolm  Mecler,  trustee. 
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Blind  Will  Get 
News-stands  in 
U.  S.  Buildings 

125  City  Dealers  Meeting  at 
Lighthouse  Cheer  News 
of     Roosevelt's     Ruling 

Racketeering  Is  Charged 

Able-bodied  Buy  Best  Loca- 
tionsIilegally,MeetingTold 

Permission  by  President  Roosevelt 
for  blind  news  dealers  to  open  stands 
in  Federal  buildings  all  over  the 
country  was  the  birthday  present  an- 
nounced at  the  fifth  anniversary  meet- 
ing yesterday  of  the  New  York  Protec- 
tive Association  of  Blind  News  Dealers  i 
at  the  Lighthouse,  111  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street. 

The  order,  promulgated  by  the  Treas- 
j  ury  Department,  which  has  charge  of 
all  government  buildings,  was  put 
'through  last  week  after  the  President 
had  received  a  delegation  from  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
agreed  that  what  he  had  done  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  making  state 
buildings  available  for  blind  newsdeal- 
ers should  be  carried  out  on  a  national 
scale. 

125  Cheer  .\nnouiicciuciit 

The  125  blind  men  and  women  at  the 
meeting,  some  of  them  quite  old,  paid 
the  peculiarly  rapt  attention  which 
comes  with  focussing  all  senses  in  the 
one  sense  of  hearing  as  Herman  M. 
Immeln,  director  of  social  welfare  of 
the  Lighthouse,  told  them  that  he  had 
good  news  for  them.  • 

"You  will  think  it  is  a  pipe  dream," 
he  said,  "but  it  is  true.  I  will  ask 
Miss  Grace  Harper,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  to  tell  you  about  it." 

When  Miss  Harper  got  through  tell- 
ing them  about  it  a  salvo  of  applause 
rent  the  room  that  made  the  paper 
serpentines  hanging  from  the  assem- 
bly room  balcony  quiver. 

The  rejoicing  in  the  meeting  caused 
to  be  forgotten  for  a  time  the  bitter- 
ness latent  in  the  local  situation, 
which  was  later  described  by  Mr.  Im- 
meln. 

There  are  5,000  to  6,000  licensed 
stands  in  the  city,  Mr.  Immeln  ex- 
plained. An  ordinance,  passed  soon 
after  the  World  War,  gave  preference 
in  the  licensing  of  news-stands  to  dis- 
abled ex-soldiers.  Next  came  the  blind, 
in  order  of  preference,  followed  by  the 
crippled  and  by  widows  with  families 
to  support.  In  the  last  class  of  all  were 
the  unhandicapped.  the  public  at 
large.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  large  waiting  lists  in  all  of  the  first 
three  classifications,  Mr.  Immeln  said 
that  the  last  classification  held  75  per 
cent  of  the  stands  licensed  by  the  city. 

Calls  Selling  of  Stands  Illegal 

"The  answer  is  that  stands  are  being 
sold,"  said  Mr.  Immeln,  across  whose 
desk  come  all  the  woes  of  a  sightless  \ 
world.  "It  is  strictly  against  the  law  | 
for  stands  to  be  sold.  They  are  sup- 
posedly the  property  of  the  city  to 
license  out  according  lo  the  preference 
I  list  provided  in  the  ordinance.  No 
charge  is  to  be  made  beyond  a  nom- 
inal fee,  and  when  a  license  holder 
dies  or  his  license  Is  revoked  the  stand 
is  supposed  to  revert  back  to  the  city. 
But  does  it? 


c  /.L  ^  ^°°*^  locations  mysteriously 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  un- 
handicapped people,  the  last  classi- 
fication on  the  list.  We  know  that 
stands  have  been  sold  for  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  Who  gets  the  money?  Per- 
haps I  can  give  you  an  Idea  by  saying 
that  I  have  talked  to  those  in  the 
racket,  threatening  to  expose  it,  and 
,the  answer  I  have  gotten  Is  "What 
good  will  it  do  you?  There  are  too 
many  big  shots  and  politicians  in  on 
It  for  to  get  far.'  They  have  even 
hinted  that  there  were  a  lot  of  shot- 
guns in  town,  as  well  as  big  shots,  and 
anybody  that  made  trouble  would  Just 
bring  trouble  on  himself." 

There  z.re  only  200  stands  operated 
by  blind  newsdealers  in  Manhattan, 
Mr.  Immeln  said,  and  of  these  only 
three  or  four  are  in  good  locations, 
where  a  fair  living  can  be  made. 

Others  who  addressed  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  were  George  Wittenberg, 
president  of  the  organization;  Miss 
D.  P.  Rogers,  secretary  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  and  Peter  J.  Sal- 
mon, president  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
A  jazz  orchestra  composed  of  blind 
musicians  played  several  selections. 
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PLACES   "PPH   Tn   RIJIWj 

Order  Permitting  Cigar  Stores  in 
[e^ajr  Buildings  Issued. 


rmitting  blind  persons  to 
main^in  cl^r  stands  in  federal  build- 
ings has  been  issued  by  President 
Roosevelt,  according  to  the  report  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  American; 
Foundation  for  the  BlindJuCMUWMMH 
visory  board  for  the'" adult  t^linifl„flL 
Oregon,  of  -which  Mrs.  R.  "ET  Bondu- 1 
rant  is  chairman. 

Selection  of  the  concessionaires  for 
Oregon  will  be  handled  by  the  Oregon 
Blind  Trade  schools  under  control  of 
the  advisory  board,  it  was  announced 
by  Orville  Gamble,  superintendent. 
Requirements  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  will  be  followed. 
Permits  will  be  granted  only  to  those 
persons  who  are  indorsed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  state  commission  or  depart- 
ment for  the  blind. 
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Kansan's  Book  to  the  Blind. 


Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hinkle  of  Carbon- 
dale,  Kas.,  received  a  picture  of  four 
j  blind  proof  readers  at  work  in  the 
'National  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
England  with  a  request  for  permis- 
.slon  to  transcribe  his  book,  "Black 
Storm,  a  Horse  of  the  Kansas  Hills," 
into  embossed  type.  Dr.  Hinkle 
granted  the  request  at  once. 
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"NEW  DEAL"  EXTENDS  TO 
I    BENEFIT„BUNDlCITIZENS 


Pi*ea.  Roosevelt's  "rffW^deal"  in 
government  has  been  extended  to 
include  the  blind. 

Accordinir  to  a  letter  received 
Tuesday  by  Orville  Ganable,  super- 
intendent of  the  Oregon  Blind 
Trades  school,  E.  84th  ave.  and 
Glisan  st.,  from  L.  W.  Roberts  jr., 
assistant  secretary  of  treasury, 
permits  to  operate  cigar  and  candy 
stands  in  federal  buildings  will  be 
issued  to  those  blind  endorsed  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blindora  state  department. 
'**l!rT5regbn's  case,  the  advisory 
board  of  the  state  school  in  Port- 
land, composed  of  Mrs.  R.  E.  Bon- 
durant,  chairman,  Mrs.  Sidney  Lei- 
;  ser,  B.  F.  Irvine,  Theodore  Hansen 


and  C.  T.  Kronenberg,  will  pass  on 
those  wanting  permits. 

Custodians  are  being  forwarded 
a  letter  from  Roberta  to  allow  op- 
eration of  stands,  long  prohibited 
by  federal  statute  and  rigidly  en- 
forced, in  all  federal  buildings 
where  space  permits. 

The  permits  are  being  issued  on 
an  experimental  basis,  Gamble 
says,  and  state  plainly  that  they 
are  revocable  at  any  time.  Another 
point  to  be  rigidly  enforced  in  con- 
nection w^ith  the  permits  will  be 
that  the  government  will  not  be  a 
party  to  any  controversy  about  the 
permits  and  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  issuance  rests  with  the 
committee  selected. 
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Vommunity  Sing  ContestKi 
Captured  by  Blind  Boy 


ranzen   Wins  Ap- 
ise  of  2,000  at 
^ogan  Park, 


!  A  blind  youth  who  oan"t  read  mu- 
sic, but  has  to  be  helped  by  others 
in  learning  new  melodies,  stepped 
into  the  spotlight  at  Logan  park 
Wednesday  night  and  sang-  so  well 
(hat  he  captured  first  place  in  a  solo 
contest  at  the  evening-  of  commu- 
nity  song. 

j  The  sightless  youngster,  John 
I  Franzeii  of  1226  .lefferson  street 
northeast,  sang:  his  way  to  victory 
in  the  boys'  division  before  fully  2,- 
000  persons  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  came  to  listen  and  to  participate 
in  the  park  board  sing. 
Strong  On  Pep. 

And  That  2,000.  who  liked  the  blind 
boy's  singing  so  well  that  the.v  ap- 
plauded him  long-  after  he  was  an- 
nouned  as  the  winner,  demonstrated 
they  could  do  a  little  singing-  of  their 
own — and  that  they  were  sti-ong  on 
pep. 

With  a  perfect  score  of  40  for  en- 
thusiasm, helped  out  by  32  for  at- 
tendane  and  16  for  deportment,  they 
ran  up  a  total  of  88  points  for  their 
first  round  of  the  park  board's  song- 
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tests,    putting    them    fourth    in    the 
standings. 

Logan  park,  which  usually  has 
more  children  participating  In  the 
events  than  any  other  of  the  10  con- 
testing parks,  had  nearly  800  young- 
sters at  the  sing  Wednesday  night, 
who  helped,  even  more  than  the 
adults,  to  attain  that  perfect  scorej 
for  the  "pep"  column.  V 

Winners  Named. 
Besides  young  Franzen.  winners 
in  rhe  contests  for  volunteer  soloists 
were  Rub.y  Hammerburg.  68 1  Twen- 
ty-seond  avenue  northeast;  .Tosephine 
Mithell,  1719  Sixth  street  northeast; 
and  George  Chessnoe,  25S0  Jefferson 
street  northeast. 

George  Getse.v,  regular  soloist, 
presenter!  several  numbers  accom- 
panied by  Mildred  Thompson,  pian- 
ist, who  also  played  for  the  commu- 
nity singing. 
The   ."standings: 

First   Round.  I 

Att.  Enth.  Dep.  Ttl.! 

Riverside    40 

Powder.iorn    38 

Windom   ,   38 

Losan 32 

North    Commons    ....    35 

Bottineau  Field  33 

Lorins  32 

Second  Rnnnd.  j 

Powderhorn    40        36        18        84: 

Thursday  night's  sing  -will  be  at 
Folwell  park,  the  first  of  the  season  j 
there.  J 


36 

18 

94 

37 

17 
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35 

18 

91 

40 

18 

87 

35 

17 

87 

35 

15 

83 

35 

17 

82 
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ATHLETES  ELECT 

BLIND  STUDENT 

HUNTINGTON,  "WT-  Va.  ( AP)  —The 
exclusive  'M'  Club  of  Marshal  College 
here,  composed  of  athletics  who  have 
v/on  their  letters  In  varsity  sports,  broke 
all  precedent  recently  when  they  unan- 
imously voted  a  blind  student  into  the 
circle. 

John  H.  Miller  was  given  the  novel 
recognition  because  of  his  faithful  at- 
tendance at  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  games  the  last  three  years. 

Though  Miller  could  not  see  the 
smashing  line  play  In  football,  he 
■  charted  the  plays  mentally  through  the 
aid  of  a  competent  narrator  and  was 
one  of  the  school's  most  enthusiastic 
gridiron  fans. 
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{Blind  Girl  Scor 

As  Music  Composer 


Placerville      Pupil 
Hopes  For  Career  In 
Music  Composition 

Mildred  Jones.  23,  Ilormer  Placer- 
vil  e  resident  who  has  never  seen  a 
note  of  music  in  her  life,  is  well 
launched  on  a  career  as  a  composer  of 
music. 

Blind  from  the  day  of  her  birth,  ' 
Miss  Jones  has  fiUed  her  heart  with 
gusic.  She  has  mastered  the  piaao. 
She  has  become  more  than  ordinarily 
proficient  on  the  violin,  and  now  she 
has  turned  to  composing.  j 

And  what  is  more  important,  her  ef-  ' 
forts  are  being  accepted  by  miusic  pub- 
hshers   for  her  latest  number  "Come 
Back  to  My  Mountain  Again,"  is  now 
an  the  press,  and  the  publishers  have 
^^  for  additional  song  compositions.  ■ 
; .  "pome  Back  to  My  Mountain  Again" 
jas  written  by  Miss  Jones,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  B.  J  Jones  ^ 
during    moments    of   relaxation    while' ^ 
she   was   attendhig   the   State   Indus-,' 
fcnal  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Mi5s  Jones  lives  with  her  mother  at 
352  Forty-ninth  Street,  Oakland  it 
IS  said  she  plays  with  an  artist's 
touch  and  composes  both  popular  and 
classical  music.  She  showed  an  in- 
[terest  in  music  from  her  infancy^ 


New  Orleans  To  Mail      " 
Bra^ie  Books  To  Blind 

boSs'vJnT.'.'""'  P^^P'«  ^'^^  "ke 
.  arJs  Of  /  Z^  ^^""^  *°  "«>^  the  haz- 
SbrL;  f o'^S,^  ^  ^°  t°  the  public 
new  Lfr  •^"'  "terature  under  a 
new  system  maugurated  for  their 
convenience.  «    ior    rneir 

Special  cases  for  the  fragile  Brain« 

lolTJri    "''^'^    P-Pa^e^.^^The' 
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of  thf h"r  "  °"  *^«  -oo/en  cover 
of  the  book,  and  the  borrower  is  not 

even    required    to    address    the    book 

before  mailing  it  back.  ^ 
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Mrs.  Mary  (lephart,  Blind  60  Years, 
Makes  Quilts  in  Colors  She  Loves 


Reared  Family  of  Ten;  Faintly 
Saw  First  of  Chil- 
dren 


By  AGNES  PRINCE 

A  little  old  Woman,  blind  for 
60  years,  sits  hour  after  hour 
piecing  brightly  colored  blocks 
into  attractive  quilts.  The 
colors  she  loved  when  she  was 
ja  tiny  girl — those  are  the  ones 
she  pictures  in  her  mind  as  she 
stitches  the  squares,  one  by  one. 
A  remarkable  little  old 
woman,  this.  Blind  for  60 
years — she's  86,  now — yet  she 
reared  ten  children.  She  saw 
only  the  first  one — and  that 
through  eyes  nearly  entirely 
dimmed  by  blindness. 

"Yes,  I  only  saw  the  first  one," 
said  keen-minded  Mrs.  Mary  Gep- 
hart,  who  lives  with  her  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Lewis,  of  349  Beech  street. 

"I  don't  know  how  any  of  them 
look  to  this  day.  But  I  used  to  feel 
around  their  heads  to  "see"  how 
they  looked.  And  some  were  fuller 
than  others  .  ,  .  and  some  were,' 
thinner.  I  always  pictured  what 
they  looked  like." 

Her  eyes  were  always  weak,  she 
says,  even  when  she  was  a  small 
girl  and  had  to  watch  the  cows. 
She  could  hardly  see  them.  But  she 
spent  hours  and  hours  in  the  fields 
watching  them.  She  passed  the 
time  making  di-asses  foi'  herself  out 
of  green,  shiny  leaves.  She  loves 
green.  That  and  blue  are  her 
favorite  colors. 

Eyes  Grow  Weaker 

After  her  first  child  was  born,  she 
was  ill  with  "freezy  and  achy." 
That  was  a  malaria  fever  .  .  .  and 
her  very  weak  eyes  became  even 
wealcer  until  she  couldn't  see  at  all. 
Her  baby  was  just  a  tiny  thing  •  .  - 
md  she  coudl  hardly  see  it  as  she 
held  it  close  to  her  breast. 

k After  that,  there  were  more  bab- 
^i     And   somehow   or   other,   she 
Saws,  she  always  managed  to  care 
for  them.   .As  they  grew  up  thej 
assumed  little  responsibilities.  They 
.examined  the  potatoes  to  see  that 
she  had  cleaned  away  all  the  eyes. 
Usually  she  had  .  .  .  because  more 
and  more  her  hands  were  becomins 
sensitive   to   the    extra    duties    de- 
manded of  them.  I 


MRS.  MARY  GEPHART  AT  HER  QUILTING 


"My  hands  are  my.  eyes,"  she  says 
sweetly.  Her  voice  is  thin,  and  so 
full  of  expression  and  meaning  that 
its  thinness  becomes  a  quality. 
When  she  isn't  sewing  or  knitting, 
her  delicate  looking  hands  lie  quiet- 
ly in  the  folds  of  her  simple  black; 
dress.  Snow-white  crocheted  col- 
lar and  cuffs  are  matched  by  her 
lovely,  thick  white  hair,  combed 
neatly  and  piled  on  top  of  her  head. 
Her  face  is  lined  with  character- 
laughter,  care,  patience,  vividly  are 
inscribed  there. 

In  this  day  of  nursemaids,  electric 
dishwashers,  small  families  and 
rapid-fire  divorces,  Mrs.  Gephart 
stands  out  as  a  personality.  Her 
day  was  a  different  one,  of  course, 
but  her  accomplishments  in  the  face 
of  her  misfortune  seem  compara- 
tively magnified.  To  have  raised 
ten  children!  And  blind!  Without 
help  of  any  kind!  And  to  have 
tended  to  the  cooking,  baking, 
scrubbing,  clothes-washing,  serving, 
sewing,  mending,  cleaning,  comfort- 
ing, face-washing,  combing,  plan- 
ning! 

She's  Particular 

But  she  doesn't  think  it's  unusual. 
She's  very  quiet  and  modest  about 
it.     Even  now  she  washes  all  the 


dishes.  She's  very  particular  about 
dishes.  She  wants  them  CLEAN. 
And  when  she  "does"  them,  she 
knows  they're  immaculate. 

"I  can  feel  when  things  are 
clean,"  she  says.  "I  love  to  sew,  to 
knit,  to  scrub,  dust  and  clean.  But 
my  age  is  against  me.  I  like  to  be 
useful.  I  have  to  keep  so  many 
things  in  my  head  to  know  what  I 
am  doing.  You  know  I  can't  SEE. 
.  .  .  I  must  picture  everything  in 
my  own  mind.  But  God  always 
helped  me;  otherwise  I  couldn't 
have  managed  the  way  I  did." 

Her  daughter  tells  stories  of  her 
mother's  keenness.  Mrs.  Lewis 
bought  a  cut  glass  basket  at  an 
antique  shop  one  day.  She  brought 
it  home  and  everyone  admired  it. 
They  thought  she  made  a  very  good 
buy.  She  handed  it  to  her  mother 
so  that  she,  too,  could  appreciate 
its  beauty.  "It's  pretty,"  Mrs.  Gep- 
hart said,  "but  you  know,  of  course, 
that  it's  broken  here  at  the  han- 
dle?" 

No,  none  had  seen  that  It  was 
broken  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
everyone  at  the  home  held  it  in  his 
hands. 

And  when  they  were  kiddies  and 
they  tore  their  good  clothes.  Mother 
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Gephart  seliKed  to  be  drawn  to  the 
tare,  as  if  by  magic.  They  "couldn't 
get  away"  with  a  thing. 

In  Need  of  Patches 

Friends  give  her  th<e  patches  she, 
makes  into  spreads  and  quilts.  She  i 
makes  them  for  her  grandchildren, 
she  says.  She  knows  they'll  appre- 
'  ciate  them  when  she's  gone.  She 
runs  out  of  patches  every  now  and 
then.  Right  now  she.  doesn't  have 
as  many  as  she  would  like  to  have 
and  she  wishes  friends  would  re- 
member her. 

Patching  quilts  interests  her  now 
more  than  anything  else.    With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  looking  back 
on  the  interesting  things  she's  ex-  [ 
perienced. 

One  of  her  fondest  memories  is 
that  of  the  funeral  procession  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  his  body 
was  taken  through  Philadelphia  to 
Independence  hall.  She  watched 
the  procession  from  3  o'clock  that 
afternoon  until  10  o'clock  at  night. 
The  remembrance  of  that  occasion 
still  is  as  vivid  in  her  memory  as 
the   day   it   happened,   she   asserts. 

Mrs.  Gephart  loves  flowers.  "Even 
if- 1  can't  see  them,"  she  smiles  sad- 
ly, "I  love  them.  My  daughter  here 
has  such  a  pretty  white  rose  in  her 
yard.  I  never  could  raise  a  white 
rose.  This  one  that  my  daughter 
has  is  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw."        i 

She   sees   the   white  rose   as   shej 
pours  over  the  bushes,  inhaling  thej 
fragrance   of  many  flowers   in   the 
Lewis  yard.  She  sees  it  in  that  fer- 
tile, conscious,  clever  mind  of  hers 
—the  mind  which  today,  in  spite  of 
her  age  and  the  hardships  she's  suf-J 
fered,   would  put  many  a  youj^ef ' 
person's  to  shame.  .,    *       j 

J^\y     y  11?  ^ ^ 

Fir&i:g^Ai».-«Kide ; 
Enjoys  Experience 

0^ ■  ' 

it  Tasu't  as  bad  as  the  roll- 
er-coa«er   A  Portland,    and    after   I, 
got  usfd  to  W I  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  1 
^  said  Mrs.   G.  A.  Ebner.   432%  Thir-  • 
I  teenth    avenue   west,   after   her    first 
airplane  ride  the  other  day.  Mrs.  Eb- 
ner has  been  blind  roost  of  her  life 
and  has  never  seen  an  airplane,  but 
her  first  ride  proved  a  thriller,  she 
declared. 

"I  could  tell  when  we  went  up  and 
when  w©  went  down,"  she  continued. 
"My  stomach  told  me  when  we  came 
down.  The  only  way  I  could  get  the 
impression  of  heighth,  however,  was 
by  the  coldness  of  the  air. 

"Of  course  I  missed  seeing  the 
ground,  I  think  it  must  be  wonderful 
from  the  air,  but  the  actual  experien- 
ces of  riding  in  the  air,  even  though 
I  couldn't  see,  was  interesting." 
Mrs.  Ebner  was  piloted  by  H.  Sander 
of  the  Hobi  Airways  in  her  trip  and 
admits  that  though  she  was  a  "little 
scared  at  first,"  she  soon  got  over 
that  and  enjoyed  the  ride. 

"I  thought  at  first  I  wouldn't  know 
it  if  we  fell  and  that  gave  me  more 
courage,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  I 
would  have  known  it  all  right,"  she 
said. 
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Jree  Program  By  Taft 
Bluid^Sdiool  Sand 
.    /    July  1 4th 

iTherie  will  be  another  of  those 
tree  summer  programs  rendered 
3y  the  band  of  the  Taft  Blind 
School  at  the  City  Park  on  the 
evening  of  July  14  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Ladies  Civic  League 
and  sponsored  by  the  business 
imen  of  Haskell. 

1  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
four  programs  scheduled  for  July 
and  August  at  the  park,  and  it 
jean  be  remembered  that  the  Taft 
i  programs  have  been  highly  ap-| 
preciated  by  Haskell   citizens  in  j 

(other  summer-time  day.  j 

\  The  second  feature  in  Hne  is 
set  for  July  28,  when  the  pro- 
gram will  be  rendered  by  the  0. 
G.  &  E.  Entertainers  from  Mus- 
kogee. 

The  two  follow-up  features  for 
August  will  be  announced  in  the 
i  News  as  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted and  dates  ascertained 

The  rural  folks  are  urged  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  some  good  music 
throughout  these  features .  j 
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Hariey  Keiser  ana 
Family  to  Move 

Wayland's   Blind  Piano  Tuner  Will 

Make  Heme  At  Iowa  City  After 

This  Week 


When  Mr.  and  Mis,  Har'ley  Keis- 
er and  their  4-year-old  daughter, 
Lois,  m:ve  to  Iowa  City,  this  week 
ei":d,  Wayland  will  lose  one  of  the 
most  unique  families  in  the  state. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keiser  are 
blind  yet  they  have  maintained 
their  homs'  in  Wayland  better  than 
many  who  have  perfect  eyesight. 
Mr.  Keiser  had  pocr  eyesight  from 
childhood  and  was  only  abh  to 
read  the  very  largest  print  until 
•about  15  years  ago  when  he  be- 
came blind.  He  graduabsd  from  the 
Industrial  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Vinton,  Iowa  in  1927.  It  was  there 
tha't  he  was  taught  hew  to  tune 
piancs  and  to  ferret  out  the  m£chan 
ical  difficulties  of  most  any  kind 
of  mechanism.  Hariey  would  rath 
er  experiment  with  a  radio  or  a 
j  balky  piano  than  anything  else. 

iMrs.  Keiser,  the  oldest  daughted- 
-f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Kempf. 
£ast  of  Wayland,  also  is  a  graduate 
of  the  sehocl  at  Vinton.  She  has 
b:en  totalHy  blind  for  the  past  ten 
Or  twelve  years  and  she,  too,  had 
poor  eyesight  from  childhcod.  Their 
daughter  has  perfect  sight  and  is 
above  the  average.  She  can  recite 
p:etry  and  scriptural  passages  of 
great  length  with  ease  and  empha- 
sis. 

Mr.  Keiser  has  tuned  pianos  in 
and  around  Wayland  since  1926  and 
he  thinks  that  the  number  of  these 
instruments  which  have  received 
adjustments  by  his  hands  in  this 
community  must  be  approximately 
1003. 

Tbe   Industrial    School     fcr      the 

Blind  has  equiipped  the  family  with 

a  rug  loom  and  this  nature  of  work 

in    connection     with      Mr.    Keis'ir': 

piano   tuning    will     affoTd     theni    r. 

means   of   making     a  livelihood     at 

Iciwa    City.    IVIr.    Keiser   will   make 

several    trips     to   Wayland     during 

the  year  to   take  care  of  his    piano 

tuning  business  here  and  will  make 

a  special  trip  whenever  there     are 

two  or  micre  pianos  to  tune.  Their 

address  will  be   507  South  Capitol 

S'treet,  Icwa  City,  Iowa. 
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bUnd  Children  Organize 
Guard  After  Dog  Returns 


GiiiUla,  pet  spaniel  of  children  in  New  York  Giiiid  for  Jewisli  Blind  in 
Yonlters  shown  witli  Hanna,  one  of  Inmates,  after  dog's  return  from 
weelis  of  wandering.  The  children  have  organized  a  guard  to  Jifep 
Gullda  at  home. 


^Keepers  of  the  Hound*  in  Yonkers  Guild 

of  Jewish  Blind  Will  Keep  Guilda 

From  Straying  Again 


The  children  of  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  in  Yonkers 
are  going  to  see  to  it  that  Guilda, 
their  six-month-old  Spaniel  pet, 
stays  home  in  the  future  Instead  of 
gallivanting  off  on  trips  without 
leave  which  last  for  weeks. 

This  afternoon  the  youngsters  held 
a  special  meeting  of  their  Pines  Wel- 
fare Club  at  the  guild  house,  St. 
John's  and  Croty  Avenues,  to  welcome 
Guilda  back  home.  A  formal  resolu- 
tion of  greeting  was  read  to  her  and 
she  was  inducted  as  an  honorary 
member  and  presented  with  a  black 
and  gold  medal. 

Then  a  special  guard  known  as 
"The  Keepers  6f  the  Hound"  was 
chosen.  One  child  will  have*'  the 
assignment  of  keeping  Guilda  within 
reach  during  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
another  will  see  to  it  that  she  gets  to 


bed  all  right  each  night  and  still  an- 
other that  Guilda  answers  her  alarm 
clock  in  the  morning. 

Guilda,  who  has  been  a  great  pet  of 
the  youngsters  since  she  was  pre- 
sented to  them  some  time  ago  by 
Jerome  Lewine,  chairman  of  the  guild, 
walked  out  last  June  19  and  disap- 
peared. Her  loss  was  broadcast  and 
although  practically  all  stray  dogs 
around  Yonkers  were  rounded  up  none 
of  them  was  Guilda.  She  remained 
ipissing  until  today  when  the  agent 
6f  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New 
york  Central  recognized  a  bedraggled 
dog  in  the  Yonkers  station  as  Guilda. 


Fly  Time  j 

There  were  391  new  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  U.  S.  last  week — 45  in  cities, 
the  rest  in  rural  districts.    The  previous 
week  there  were  215  new  cases.  The  disease 
has  become  so  comparatively  rare  in  the 
U.  S.  that  many  an  interne  would  have! 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  symptoms  his ; 
textbooks    describe.      Thirty    years    ago 
estimates  gave  the  U.   S.  450,000  cases, 
45,000  deaths.    In  1925  there  were  about ; 
150.000  cases,   15,000  deaths.     The  pro-! 
gressive   improvement  has  been  in  great 
measure  due  to  public  health  officers  in- 
sistently   damning    and    destroying    the^ 
common  house  fly  which  carries  the  ty- 
phoid germ  frorn  filth  to  food. 

The  fight  against  the  fly  has  not  let  up. 
The  Iowa  State  Department  of  Health  is 
urging  citizens  to  "swat  the  fly  early  and 
kill  THREE  MILLION  AT  A  BLOW." 
In  New  Haven  Health  Officer  John  Levi 
Rice  says :  "The  only  place  where  a  fly  has 
any. value  is  on  the  end  of  a  fish  line." 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
■whose  agents  have  learned  the  educational 
value  of  mechanical  models,*  has  a  fly 
4,000  times  the  size  of  the  ordinary  fly 
which  gets  into  the  kitchen.  The  colossal 
insect  pokes  its  proboscis  into  a  heap  of 
"sugar,"  flaps  its  wings  fearsomely. 

Blind  children  have  vague  ideas  about 
house  flies.     They  feel  flies  crawling  on 
them,    hear   their   elders   talk   about   fly 
nuisance.    To  let  blind  children  know  just 
what  a  fly  looks  like  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blindf  has  just  had  built  a 
big  fly  model.     All  the  contours,  joints, 
vibrissa,  hairs  and  feelers  are  there.    The  ' 
Foundation  will  loan  the  model  fly  and  an 
extensive  article  on  the  house  fly  to  re-  ■ 
sponsible  blind  groups.    Both  the  Founda-  t 
tion's  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
flies  are  female.     Female  flies  have  their 
big  eyes  set  farther  apart  than  males. 


(new  surgical 

OPERAHMJUiL 
PREV^PUMMESS 

sufferers  from  a  rare 
fflfjii  fi  thyroid  trouble  may  be 
sa\jld  'Jrom  blindness  by  a  new 
surgical  operation  was  described 
to  the  medical  profession  re- 
cently when  the  Pacific  Coast 
Oto-ophthal-mological  Society 
held  its  twenty-first  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  Fairmont  hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

The  surgical  procedure  was  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  O.  W.  Jones  Jr., 
and  Dr.  Howard  Naffziger,  who 
originated  it  after  years  of  re- 
search in  the  department  of 
neuro  surgery  of  the  University 
of   California    Medical   School. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  eyeball 
protrusion  brought  about  by  the 
thyroid,  recovery  is  brought 
about  by  an  operation  on  the 
thyroid  gland  itself.  Doctors 
Jones  and  Naffziger  found  that 
the  sight  might  be  saved  in  caseS 
f  ocular  myopathies  by  remov- 
ng  portions  of  the  bony  roof 
t  the  ocular  orbit,  thus  reliev- 
ng   pressure   on   the   optic   nerve. 
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rCLAIM  FALSE  HOPES 
'      RAISED  WITH  BUND 

iscfi^c  Spectacles  Are 
scnbed  in  Magazine 

THat  false  claims  have  been 
aroused  through  announcement  of 
telescopic  spectacles  is  the  gist  of 
an  article  which  appeared  recently 
in  The  Scientific  American,  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  sent  to  The  Star- 
jNews  for  publication.  The  article 
follows: 

"False     hope     has     been     created 
among   many    of    the    blind,    their 
families  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  United  States  by  the  wide- 
jspread  newspaper  publicity  given  to 
the    announcement    in    Chicago   in 
December  that  telescopic  spectacles 
have  been  perfected  which  can  re- 
store  vision  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
present  classified  blind  population. 
In    response    to    the    numerous    in- 
quiries on  this  subject  which  have 
come  to  the  offices  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  respectively,  these  organ- 
izations  made  the  following  state- 
ment, based  on  their  investigation: 
\    "The  experience   of  ophthalmolo- 
-gists    who    have    done   much    work 
with  telescopic  spectacles  indicates 
that   the    true   percentage    of   those 
now  classified  as  blind  who  can  be 
helped  by  this  device— but  who  can- 
not  be    helped    by    ordinary    spec- 
tacles—is not  40  per  cent,  but  much 
less  than  5  per  cent.     The  assump- 
tion that  practically  all  cases  of  low 
vision    are     capable    of    being   im- 
proved by  mere  enlargement  of  the 
images  on  the  retina  is  false.     The 
group  of  the  "near-blind"   includes  I 
a   large   number   of   persons   whose  I 
vision  is  obstructed  by  opacities,  of  | 
persons  whose  optic  nerves  or  ret-  i 
inas  have  lost  practically  all  serfsi-  j 
tiveness,  of  persons  whose  eye  dis-  | 
eases    would     be     aggravated    and  j 
blindness  precipitated  by  excessive  j 
juse  of  the  eyes,   and  many  others 
who  cannot  be  helped  by  any  op- 
tical device. 

I  "Moreover,  it  happens  frequently 
'in  the  experience  of  ophthalmolo- 
gists that  a  person  to  whom  the 
physician  is  able  to  give  improved 
vision  with  telescopic  lenses  is  un- 
able actually  to  make  use  of  them 
in  daily  activities.  The  unfounded 
claims  regarding  the  extent  of  their 
usefulness  is  particularly  unfortun- 
ate in  that  it  raises  false  hopes 
among  the  blind.  Persons  who  are 
helped  may  find  them  a  great  boon, 

I  but  the  number  of  such  persons  is 
relatively  small.  \ 

"There  is  really  no  'great  discov- 
ery' in  the  use  of  magnifying  glass  i 
|for  .spectacles.  The  first  attempts 
to  improve  vision  by  applying  the  ' 
magnifying  principle  of  the  tele- 
scope to  spectacles  were  made  about 
300  years  ago.  For  more  than 
twenty  years.  American  ophthal- 
mologists have  been  using  tele- 
jjcopic  spectacles  in  their  regular 
practice. 

'  "The  only  change  now  proposed  is 
the  substitution  of  cylindrical  lenses 
for  the  usual  spherical  lenses — en- 
larging the  verticle  dimensions  of 
images  by  30  per  cent,  while  en- 
larging their  horizontal  dimensions 
i^O  per  cent.     This  will  improve  the 


"patient's  ability  to  judge  distance 
and  space  correctly,  it  is  claimed, 
and  thus  make  it  easier  and  safer 
to  walk  about  v/hile  wearing  the 
spectacles.  Upon  examination,  this 
claim  does  not  appear  to  be  justi-i 
fied  for  several  reasons. 

"In  the  first  place,  objects  will 
appear  closer  than  they  actually  are. 
Moreover,    the    use     of     cylindrical 

,  lenses  produces  distorted  or  blurred 
images  in  which  objects  appear 
broader  in  proportion  to  height 
than  they  actually  are.  The  use  of 
cylindrical  lenses  in  this  way  is  not 
new,  and  ophthalmologists  who  have 
tried  it  have  not  found  it  any  im- 
provement. 

"More  important,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  ophthalmologists  that  the  use  of 
cylindrical  lenses  cannot  obviate 
other  inherent  defects  in  telescopic 
spectacles  which  affect  their  use- 
fulness, such  as  the  limitation  in  the 
field  of  vision,  the  apparent  move- 
ment of  objects  on  turning  the  head, 
the  necessity  for  keeping  them  in 
adjustment,  the  impossibility  of 
using  the  same  lenses  for  both  near 
and  distance  vision — not  to  mention 
the  weight  and  conspicuous  appear- 
ance of  the  device.  It  therefore 
appears  that  the  'new  development' 
does  not  constitute  any  real  im- 
provement which  would  make  the 
spectacles  any  more  widely  appli- 
cable for  improving  the  vision  of 
persons  with  low  vision  than  the 
types  of  telescopic  spectacles  now 
in  use." 
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Blind  Musician 


Freed  of  Assault 


Judg-e  Francis  J.  Good  of  Municipal  | 
Court  today  filed  the  charges  of  assault 
on  an  officer  and  obstructing-  a  foot  pas- 
sage which  were  made  against  Rex  Over- 
man, blind  musician  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  trouble  resulted  from  an  argument 
between  Overman  and  Sergeant  Thomas  j 
Ready  at  Washington  and  Hayward  place  i 
yesterday  afternoon.  Overman  oleaded 
guilty,  saying  he  kicked  out  when  some- , 
one  pulled  one  of  his  arms  behind  him. 
He  said  he  didn't  kno\v  that  the  man 
who  touched  him  was  a  policeman.  He 
and  three  other  blind  musicians,  one  a 
sirl.  were  about  to  play  a  tune.  Judge 
Good  told  Overman  that  it  was  unfortun- 
ate that  the  police  had  to  make  such  an 
arrest,  but  that  it  wa.s  the  duty  of  the 
pol''^  to  keep  the  sidewalks  clear,  and 
that  even  blind  musicians  must  realize 
this.  Overman  said  that  he  was  sorry 
that  he  had  attacked  the  officer. 
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.000  MEN  GOING  BLIND. 

thousand     i*renchmen 

going  blind.     This  was 

at  the  opening  in  Pari.s  bi 

French   Hw»«— for    the    Blind 
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ABREST  OF  BLIND 
jp  tjAN  CAUSES  STIR 

Musician    Charged   Withi 
Obstructing  Sidewalk 

On  R  charge  of  obstructing-  free  foot 
ipa.ssapp,  Rpx,,  Oberman,  28,  n  Wind 
jmii.'iirisn,  Erivinp  an  flddre.ssj  a,s  708 
[Commonwpalth  a\',  was  arr'^.'sted  this 
aftprnoon  at  Hayward  pi  «nd  Wash- 
,inj5tnn  st  by  Serg-t  Thomas  Reedy  of 
I  Station  2. 

According  to  Sergt  Reedy,  there  were 
four    blmd    musicians    on    the    street, 
'and  ha  ordered  them   to   move  on  a.s 
they  were  blocking-  the  sidewalk.  Three  i 
of  the  musicians  agreed  to  move,  but 
according    to    Sergt    Reedy,    Oberman 
got   "fresh,"   whei-eupon   Sergt  Reedy  ■ 
started  to  place  him  under  arrest.  Dur',  i 
ing  the  proceedings,  Sergt  Reedy \<?  hat 
Iwss  knocked  off,   and  a.  crowd  of  on* 
(lookers  called  the  officer  names. 
I     Sergt  William  Driscoll  went  to  Sergt 
jReedy's      as.sistance     and      patrolman 
John  Bogue  eecured  Sergt  Reedy's  hat.  | 
Rather  than  call  a  patrol  wagon,  the 
officers  hailed  a  taxi  and  tried  to  put 
Oberman   into  it,   and  when  Oberman 
objected,     it     was     necessary    to    use 
force,    which   further   aroused  the   on- 
lookers.   Some  of  the  onlookers  threat- 
ened to  go'  to  Headquarters  and  report 
the   manner  of  the   officers,    but   none 
had    put    in    an    appearance    up    to    2 
o'clock. 

When  the  taxi  reached  the  station 
house,  police  state,  Obirman  put  up 
another  fight,  whereupc#i  Sergt  Reedy 
called  to  patrolman  Francis  Mclner- 
ney,  who  was  in  the  guardroom,  tfic- 
Inerney  allegps  he  was  kicked  by  Ober- 
man. In  getting  Oberman  into  the  sta- 
tion house,  he  knocked  his  hand 
against  an  electric  .<5witch  box  and  cut 
it,  .and  he  was  treated  by  I>r  William 
A.  Dunn,  police  physician. 

The  other  three  musicians  also  ac- 
companied Oberman  in  the  taxi,  but 
were  not  booked  on  any  charge  at  the 
station  house. 
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Mishaps   C^use  Bltntfiiess 
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PublicBeqiiests 
Of  JohnMarkle 
Are  $2,160,000 

Philanthropist  Also  Created 
Life  Trusts  With  Total 
Value     of     $1,000,000 


[any  Employee^  Aided 

Residue  of  Estate  Is  Left  to 
FoundationHeEstablished 

John  Markle,  retired  coal  operator 
and  philanthropist,  in  his  will  filed 
yesterday  in  the  Surrogate's  Court, 
with  seven  codicils,  bequeaths  $2,160  - 
000  outright  to  public  Institutions  and  I 
makes  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle' 
Foundation,  established  in  1927  to 
manage  the  philanthropies  of  Mr 
Markle,  his  residuary  legatee.  The  lat- 
ter organization  Is  also  made  the  re- 
mainder legatee  of  most  of  numerous 
lifo  trusts  aggregating  about  $1,000,000 
which  were  established  by  the  will. 
The  Institutional  bequests,  according 
to  a  statement  made  by  White  &  Case 
attorneys  for  the  estate,  constitute  the 
great  •  portion  of  Mr.  Markle's  estate. 
The  Presbyterian  Home  for  Widows 
and  Single  Women  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  receives  the  income 
from  the  remainder  of  such  trusts  a.s 
do  not  revert  to  the  John  and  Mary 
R.  Markle  Foundation.  The  Income 
from  the  trust  funds  is  left  by  Mr. 
Markle  to  relatives,  friends  and  em- 
ployees, .several  other  relatives  receiv- 
ing outright  gifts  totaling  about 
$1,400,000. 

Public  bequests  were  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

flO<),()00 

T«hS^?r'u?  '^"^p-  ^o""  tl^e  maintenance  of 
John  Marble  Mining  Engineering  Hall 
T  ^alvation  Army,  for  maintenance  of  the 
John  R.  and  Marj'  Markle  memorial  resi- 
Uenth  StvieT^^  women,  120  West  Four- 
Girl  Scouts".  Inc. 
Ne'w^Y^k^    Scout   Foundation   of   Greater 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

National   Society   for   the   Prevention   of 
Blindness,  Inc. 

New  York  Association  for  Improvine  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Children's  Aid  Society. 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Boys'  Club  Federation,  Inc. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc 

Maternity  Center  Association. 

New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  So- 
cieties. 

Hope  Farm. 
Knickerbocker  Hospital. 
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Braille  Maps  Guide 
Blm3  British  Hikers 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 

London 

BRAILLE  maps  to  guide  blind 
hikers   are   being   issued   by 
the    National    Institute    for    the 
>    Blind  in  Great  Britain. 

Hiking  has  become  a  popular 
recreation  with  blind  young  peo- 
ple. London  has  already  a  big 
group  of  enthusiasts,  and  there 
are  smaller  groups  in  other  parts 
of  England. 
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Blind  Writer 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Denver,  Colo. 
■RS.  C is  blind;  so  is  her 


M" 


husband.  They  both  work  in 
a  broom  factory  operated  by 
the  blind. 

After  their  day's  work  they  take 
care  of  their  little  cottage,  and  often 
a  neighbor  drops  in  and  reads  the 
evening  paper. 

It  happened  about  two  years  ago 
that  the  editor  of  that  paper  offered 
several   prizes  for  short  stories  by 

new  writers.  Mrs.  C thought  a 

great  deal  about  the  short  story 
course  that  was  to  be  one  of  the 
prizes.  "If  only  I  knew  something 
about  writing,"  she  confided  to  the 
wisps  of  straw  apportioned  to  her 
each  day.  And  then  came  her  de- 
cision to  try. 

Her  husband  bravely  freed  her  of 
all  home  cares.  Every  morning  be- 
fore she  went  to  the  factory,  she 
worked  on  the  story;  and  she  sub- 
mitted it  with  the  courage  of  one 
who  has  never  seen,  but  Who  at- 
tempts to  broaden  an  outlook.  Weeks 
of  waiting.  Then  the  decision  of 
the  judges.  She  learned  that  her 
story  was  a  winner  and  that  the 
course  in  writing  was  to  be  hers! 

She     pondered     everything     she 

learned   as  she  made   brooms,  and 

tshe  applied  it  so  well  that  a  year 

later  she  knew  the  thrill  of  getting 

a  check  for  an  accepted  story. 

A  friend,  learning  of  an  endow- 
meht  for  the  aid  of  the  blind  who 
have  special  talents,  presented  Mrs. 

C 's   case.    The  result  was  that 

the    blind    woman   was    enabled   to 

stay  at  home  one  day  each  week  and 

j  write,  undisturbed  by  the  necessity 

!to  earn  that  day's  bread. 

i     Work  has  now  dropped  off  at  the 

i  broom    factory.   But   Mrs.   C ia 

'marketing  stories  all  the  time!  So 
ithe  hours  in  her  little  cottage  are 
[still  sunny. 
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Need  Two  Chairs 


Two  morris  chairs  are  greatly 
needed  at  the  Veterans'  Hospital 
at  Bedford  for  two  blind  men  in 
the  insane  part  of  the  hospital. 
One  of  these  men  is  paralyzed  and 
the  other  is  crippled  with  rheum- 
atism, both  have  to  be  lifted  from 
bed  to  chair. 

'If  anyone  has  one  or  two  such 
chairs  in  their  attic  and  would 
like  to  donate  them  to  these  men 
please  call  Mrs.  Mary  Harris, 
president  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the 
American  Legidn,  Mid.  3363-R  and 
she  will  see  that  they  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  hospital. 


^TIONf  EiND 
^  OIRL jSREALIZED 

AathAigfr  blind  since  birth,  Miss 
MjfdrefrjJones,  former  Berkeley  girl, 
is  the  happiest  young  woman  in  the 
East  Bay  today  for  her  life's  ambition 
—to  compose  a  song  which  outstand- 
ing musical  organizations  are  anxious 
to  play— will  be  realized. 

She  can  hardly  wait  until  next 
Tuesday  morning  to  be  close  to  her 
radio  receiving  set  in  her  home,  352 
Forty-ninth  Street,  Oakland,  when 
her  waltz  song  composition,  "Come 
Back  to  My  Mountains  Again,"  will 
be  played  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting System.  NBC  artists,  includ- 
Ing  Ben  Klassen,  tenor;  Harry  Stan- 
ton, bass,  and  Johnny  Walker  will 
sing  the  selection  over  the  "Magazine 
of  the  Air"  program  at  10:30  o'clock 
over  KQO. 

The  lyrics  of  the  selection  were 
written  by  Walther  R.  Bethel,  man- 
ager of  the  California  division  of 
"Plain  Talk"  magazine. 

Miss  Jones,  who  is  employed  at  the 
Oakland  Institute  for  the  Blind,  re- 
ceived congratulations  on  her  compo- 
sition from  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  through  Stephen  Early,  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  President. 
!  The  followtag  letter  was  sent  to 
Miss  Jones  from  the  White  House: 

"The  President  has  learned  of  your 
efforts  in  the  song-writing  field  and 
asks  me  to  send  you  his  congratula- 
tions on  the  recognition  your  work 
already  has  achieved,  with  his  best 
wishes  for  future  success.  i 

"He  is  always  happy  to  hear  of  tri- 
umphs   made    in    spite    of    physical 
handicaps  and  you  may  be  sure  he 
will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  your> 
progress."  yr 
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Blind  For  Hiking 

Club  in  England 

I  Blind  men  have  been  taking  part 
I  in  business  and  even  boxing  and 
i  playing  cricket  in  England,  but  the 
'  latest  development  in  that  direction 
is  a  hiking  club  for  the  blind  formed 
at  Manchester.  There  are  about  40 
members  who  go  on  a  rambhng  tour 
every  two  weeks.  While  they  art; 
accompanied  by  guides  who  have 
their  eyesight  they  get  along  sur- 
prisingly well,  even  on  rough  roads 
among  the  hills.  They  thoroughly 
en.joy  their  outing,  are  good  walk- 
ers, and  a  tramp  of  15  miles  is 
child's  play  for  them.  The  Wind  in 
other  cities  are  planning  similar 
clubs. 
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BUND  AT  BIRTH, 
HE  WINS  DEGREE 


Madison,  Wis.,  Boy  Keeps 

The  Secret  That  He  Is 

'Different' 


•e.s 


MADISON,  Wis.— When  Frank  Rentz, 
a  tall,  sunburned  Madison  young  man 
in  cap  and  gown,  walked  across  the 
platform  to  receive  his  diploma  as  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin law  school,  people  clapped  for  him. 
People  clapped  for  all  the  graduates 
and  for  Prank  neither  more  nor  less 
than  for  the  others.  Nobody,  except  a 
few  intimate  friends,  knew  that  Frank 
was  different  from  the  other  graduates. 
And  that  was  just  the  way  he  wanted 
it  to  be. 

"I  don't  talk  about  it  much,"  he  said. 
"It  shouldn't  make  a  difference,  but  it 
does.  When  people  know  about  it  their 
attitude  changes.  They  begin  to  make 
allowances  for  me,  show  me  special 
consideration.  That's  the  one  thing  I 
don't  want." 

Frank  Rentz  was  born  blind  24  years 
ago,  without  pupils  in  his  eyes.  He 
was  only  2  when  an  operation  was 
Ijerformed  on  him  by  Dr.  Hall  of  the 
Chicago  Children's  Memorial  Hospital. 
Others  have  had  the  same  operation 
performed  but  he  believes  he  was  the 
tirst.  Layers  of  skin  that  covered  the 
optic  nerve  were  removed  by  the  elec- 
tric needle;  then  the  pupils  of  an 
animal's  eyes  were  grafted  on  his  eyes. 
He  doesn't  know  just  what  animal  was 
used,  but  "I  can  see  pretty  well  In 
the  dark,"  he  says,  "and  the  color  of 
the  pupils  change  a  little,  from  blue 
to  brown  to  gray." 

Treatments  went  on  for  three  years. 
He  was  5  when  he  saw  for  the  first 
time.  After  that,  he  says,  it  was  a 
matter  of  developing  muscular  control. 
For  a  while  his  eyes  used  to  move  all 
around  rapidly  and  wildly.  He  broke 
himself  of  that. 

When  he  was  just  a  little  boy  sur- 
geons visiting  Chicago  from  foreign 
lands  always  came  to  see  him.  He 
was  "On  display."  He  was  "a  regular 
show  piece." 

The  family  moved  to  Madison  16 
years  ago.  He  attended  the  regular 
schools.  If  he  couldn't  see  the  black- 
board teachers  gave  him  copies  of 
classroom  material  to  take  home  and 
read.  He  never  had  trouble  with 
script. 

Three  members  of  his  family  were 
graduated  from  the  University  of  'Wis- 
consin. Frank  wanted  to  attend  it  too. 
At  first  he  wanted  to  train  for  medi- 
cine, but  he  found  he  couldn't  see 
through  the  microscope.  He  decided  on 
law,  and  likes  It  better  all  the  time. 

All  his  college  years  he  has  kept  up 
his  eye  training  exercises.  Every  night 
he  makes  his  eyes  follow,  to  the  point 
of  fatigue,  the  tip  of  a  pencil  that  he 
swings  in  a  big  circle  or  moves  in  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  patterns.  His  sight 
is  improving.  He  is  able  to  wear  thin- 
ner and  thinner  glasses. 

A  few  years  ago,  for  the  first  time, 
he  found  he  could  see  well  enough  to 
play  baseball.  "Most  boys  are  so  casual 
about  baseball;  they  play  from  the  time 
they  are  youngsters.  You  can't  imag- 
ine how  exciting  it  Is  to  learn  when 
you're  older."  He  swims  a  great  deal 
cmd  is  brown  as  a  berry. 

No  great  special  burst  of  applause 
for  obstacles  conquered  when  Frank 
Rentz  walked  across  the  platform  at 
commencement  exercises.  That  was  his 
triumph.  Almost  nobody  in  the  whole 
fieldhouse  knew.     He  isn't  "different." 


DEEMS  BLINDNESS 
AN  AID  TO  LEARNING 

Secretary   of  British   hstitute 

for  Sightless  Cites  Recent 

Ex^nples  of  Success. 


TWO  GRADUATE  AT  OXFORD 


Recalls      That      Typewriter      Was 

Invented  to  Enable  the  Blind 

to  wVite. 


I     In   discussing   the   cases    of   eigh- 
;  t^en  totally  blind  professors  in  Eng- 
lish   universities    and    the    achieve- 
■  ments    of   the    recent    blind    gradu 
!  ates  of  Oxford— Miss_  Hazel  Winter 
I  and    A.     R.     M.     Cross;— W.     McG. 
Eager,     secretary    general     of    the 
British    National    Institute    for   the 
Blind,  concludes  that  blindness  per 
se   is   not   a   handicap   to   learning, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  aid. 

A  superlative  example  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  blindness,  he  told  a  rep- 
resentative of  The  Observer  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  case  of  a  Dr.  Sander- 
son, who  taught  higher  mathemat- 
ics at  Cambridge  University  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  also  explained  hove  the 
method  of  study  employed  by  the 
blind  differs  from  that  used  by  the 
normally  sighted. 

The  institute  has  two  public 
schools,  he  said— Worcester  College 
for  boys  and  Chorley  Wood  College 
(from  which  Miss  Winter  won  an 
open  scholarship  at  Lady  Margai'et 
Hall,  Oxford)  /or  girls.  At  the 
schools,  where  the  pupils  are  taught 
in  classes  in  the  ordinary  way, 
most  of  the  studying  is  done  from 
books  in  Braille. 

At  the  Universities. 

At  the  universities  students  have 
books   in   Braille   and,    in   addition, 
readers  of  their  own  to  assist  them,  i 
while   they   attend   lectures   in   the 

ordinary  way  also  and  take  notes  of  I 
their  own  in  Braille.    There  are  va- 
rious forms  of  machines  for  note- 
taking  in  Braille. 

"We  produce  a  large  number  of 
books  in  Braille,  and  any  number  of 
copies  of  these  can  be  obtained," 
said  Mr.  Eager.  "In  addition,  we 
have  a  corps  of  helpers  from  a  va- 
riety of  situations  in  life — clergy, 
retired  colonels,  school  teachers,  in- 
valids, and  so  on— who  produce 
manuscript  copies  of  books  in 
Braille  by  means  of  either  a  style  or 
i  a  small  writing-machine,  and  we 
I  undertake,  by  their  help,  to  pro- 
I  duce  any  book  in  Braille  that  is 
wanted  by  a  student  or  scholar. 
Apart  from  the  requirements  of 
students,  a  blind  country  rector , 
might  want  to  read  the  latest  work 
on  science  or  philosophy.  Quite  a 
number  of  books  are  produced  spe- 
cially for  the  student  at  a  univer- 
sity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  print  everj' 
book  into  Braille,  for  the  blind  cul- 
tivate their  memories  in  a  way 
which  is  rather  astonishing  to  us 
sighted  people.  They  become  de- 
pendent on  their  memory  to  an  ex- 
tent we  can  hardly  realize.  A  really 
brilliant  blind  student  will  retain  an 
immense  amount  of  something 
which  is  read  to  him  or  her. 


We  have  an  arrangement  with 
the  universities  by  which  we  are 
allowed  time  in  which  to  put  exam- 
ination papers  into  Braille-under  a 
stirct  pledge  of  secrecy,  of  course- 
so  that  the  examinee  may  have  the 
j  paper  actually  before  him  or  her. 
The  universities  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily good  in  this  way. 

Three  Wavs  of  Answering. 

"There  are  three  ways  in  which 
the  student  can.  reply  to  the  exam- 
ination papers.  They  may  do  their 
papers  in  Braille,  and  these  are  sub- 
sequently transcribed  here;  they 
may  type  their  replies,  or  they  may 
dictate  them.  On  the  whole  typing 
is  the  popular  method.  An  ordinary 
typewriter  is  used,  the  only  differ- 
ence in  the  machine  being  that  the 
ihches  rule  is  marked  in  Braille. 

"It  is  not  generally  realized  that 
the  typewriter  was  invented  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  blind  to 
write.  It  was  originally  a  writing 
machine  for  the  blind.  Of  course 
they  have  to  be  perfect  'touch' 
typists.  The  one  disadvantage  is 
that  the  Candidate  cannot  read 
through  his  paper,  but  he  invariably 
knows  when  he  has  made  a  typing 
error.  > 

"There  are  some  half  a  dozen 
blind  undergraduates  at  Oxfoid,  i 
Miss  Winter  being  the  only  girl.  At  j 
Cambridge  there  have  been  several 
girls  in  recent  years  who  have  taken 
quite  good  degrees.  It  is  a  fact 
that  most  men  go  to  Oxford  and 
most  of  the  girls  to  Cambridge. 
There  have  always  been  from  time 
to  time  blind  persons  who  have 
done  brilliantly  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  their  numbers  have  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  This  in- 
crease is  likely  to  be  progressive  as 
the  years  pass." 


BRAILLE  MAPS  GUIDE 

.     J     BLIND  BRITISH  HIKERS 

I  I 

Braille  maps  to  guide  blind  hikers 
are  being  issued  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  BUnti  in  Great  Bri- 
i  tain.  Hiking  ha«  become  a  popular 
;  recreation  witib  blind  young  people, 
London  has  already  a  big  group  of 
enthusiasts,  and  there  are  smaller 
groups  in  other  parts  of  England. 
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f6lijid  Man 
Passes  Luck 
0»  To  Pals 


Chinese,  dirty  and  tat- 
,  ter*.  mUlJyil  ins  WU^'  into  one  of 
the  American  missionary  hospitals 
and  submitted  to  an  eye  operation. 

The  doctor  cautioned  him  against 
removing  his  bandages,  but  he  was 
impatient  and  one  day  he  moved 
the  corner  of  his  bandage  and 
could  see  slightly. 

Brings  in  Business 

Shortly  after  a  nurse  reported 
the  patient  missing.  A  week  later 
there  was  a  commotion  outside  the 
hospital.  There  stood  the  former 
blind  man,  grinning  widely,  while 
he  pointed  to  forty  blind  men  tied 
to  a  long  rope. 

"I  brought  you  some  more,"  he 
gleefully  explained. 

Shows  Value  of  Work  j 

This  true  story  was  related  lastl 
night  by  Janet  McKay,  administra- 
tive secret  ai\y  of  the  Woman's 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  before  an  audience  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  It  illustrated 
the  importance  of  missionary  medi-| 
cal  work,  which  is  supported  inj 
part  by  Pasadena  Baptist  churches.} 

The  quarterly  report  of  H.  O.! 
Clarke,  church  treasurer,  revealed 
that  during  the  first  quarter,  church 
disbursements  totaled  $6023.96,  while' 
$3092.50  was  spent  for  missions  and} 
benevolences. 
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CENTURY  OF 
PROGRESS  NOTES 

Braile  menus  for  blind  gej-sqns  are 
now  being  used  in  the  Spanigb  navil- 
ion  restaurantjgn  the  Fair  grounds. 
FTVe' sheets,  li  by  12  Inches  in  size, 
are  required  to  reproduce  an  ordinary 
menu  in  Braile. 
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BLIND  MAN  HEADS  DOCTORS 

DUBLIN,  Aug.  19  (AP)-Dr.  T.  Gill- 
man  Moorhead,  blind  professor  of  th« 
University  of  Dublin,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Medical  Association 
and  delivered  a  10,000-word  inaugural 
address  almost  verbatim  with  the  print- 
ed   copies   prepared    beforehand. 
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So  that  the  cit.v's  Tijlind  will  not  b» 
ignorant  of  the  world's  news,  five  girls 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  have  started  th« 
publication  of  a  small  sheet  in  Braille, 
issued  twice  weekly,  carrying  news  top* 
ics. 


"Blind  Mike"  Hambourg  in 
Canadian  Swim  Once  Again 

Toronto,  Aug.  29  (A.P.)— That  pei-ennial 
entrant,  "Blind  Mike"  Hambourg  will  be 
in  the  field  again  when  the  Canadian  na- 
tional exhibition's  15-mile  marathon  swim 
gets  under  way  tomorrow,  still  hopeful  of 
winning  the  cash  prize  that  might  regain 
for  him  his  sight. 

Year  after  year  he  has  competed 
against  the  world's  best  in  these  mara 
thons,  plugging  slowly  along  behind  a 
boat  from  which  a  bell  rinsrs  stridently 
to  keep  him  on  the  coui'se.  Never  has  he 
been  able  to  finish  in  the  money  but  gen- 
erally he  has  been  one  of  the  last  to  give 
up,  declaring  "next  .vear  will  be  my 
year." 

The  $5000  first  prize  would  enable  /him 
to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  to  see  a  special 
I  ist,   who,    Mike   thinks,   may    be   able   to 
restore  his  sight. 


j  ODD  FACTS 
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""''"^"tinii  l^T  no  bar  to  author- 
ship; 47  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  wholly  or  partly 
blind  are  engaged  in  writing  as  a 
means  of  livelihood. 
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Braille  Maps  Guide 
Blind  British  Hikers 


SpeciaZ  Irom  Monitor  Bureau 

London 

BRAILLE  maps  to  guide  blind 
hikers  are  being  igsued  by 
the  National,. Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Great  Britain. 

Hiking  has  become  a  popular 
recreation  with  blind  young  peo- 
ple. London  has  already  a  big 
group  of  enthusiasts,  and  there 
are  smaller  groups  in  other  parts 
of  England. 
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Blind  Of  Manchester 
FornirClub  For  Hiking 

i -I 

Forty  , Members    Of    Organization 
Gjo  jpn  Rambling  Tour  Every 
I     -*  Two  Weeks 

Blind  men  have  been  taking  part  in 
business  and  even  boxing  and  playing 
cricket  in  England,  but  the  latest  de- 
velopment in  that  direction  is  a  hik- 
ing club  for  the  blind  formed  at  Man- 
chester. There  are  about  forty  mem- 
bers who  go  on  a  rambling  tour  every 
two  weeks. 

While  they  are  ac*.  -»""'nied  by 
guides  who  have  their  ^  it  they 

get  .along  surprisin^y  we  ^ )  ven  on 
rough  roads    among   the    \  They 

thoroughly  enjoy  their  ou...ig,  are 
good  walkers,  and  a  tramp  of  fifteen 
miles  is  child's  play  for  them.  The 
blind  in  other  cities  are  planning  simi- 
lar clubs. 


BRITISH  MEDICAL  HEAD  BLIND 


Dr, 
prof 
pres 
sociati 
medical  rn 


illman  jSW 


been     inducted     as 
e  British  Medical  As- 
iding    organization    of 
in  Great  Britain.     He 


succeefed  rOrd  Dawson,  physician 
in-ordinary  to  the  King  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Despite  his  af- 
fliction. Dr.  Moorehead  Tiinns  a  yenr 
of  accomplishment  while  he  is 
president.  "You  simply  make  up 
your  mind  to  do  something  and  you 
do  it."  he  explained. 
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1  BLIND    GIRL  WINS   HONOR 

OXFORD,  England  —  Miss'  Hazel 
Winter,  a  blind  Oxford  undergraduate, 
has  gained  first-class  honors  in  t^- 
final  honor  school  of  moderii  history. 
At  the  age  of  17,  while  still  a  pupil  at 
Chorley^\-ood  College,  the  public  school 
run  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  she  won  an  open  scholarship  at 

Lady  Margaret  hall,  Oxford.  As  she  is- 
unable  to  read  ordinary  printed  mat- 
ter all  the  text-books  required  in  her 
work  at  the  university  have  been  tran- 
scribed into  Braille  for  her  by  volun- 
teers' attached  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Winter,  who  was  born  blind,  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  C.  B. 
Winter,  D.  S.  O.  After  a  short  holiday 
on  the  continent  slie  intends  to  take 
up  historical  work  in  conjunction  with 
coaching.  Her  ambition  is  to  obtain  a 
lectureship  in  history.  Miss  Winter's 
only  recreation  at  Oxford  was  swim- 
ming. 


^  pelkion  for  the  probate  of  the 
la^  wiJrand  testament  of  Jacob  First 


wjo  died  in  this  city  September  4 
i  and  for  issuance  of  letters  testamen- 
'  tary  to  Emmet  C.  Rittenhouse  was 
filed  in  the  superior  court  here  yes- 
terday by  Attorney  Bert  B.  Snyder. 
The  petition  recites  that  the  estate' 
consists  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  next  of  kin  and 
heirs  at  law  are  not  known  and  that 
the  sole  beneficiary  is  Fred  Moore, 
step-son,  residing  at  Pocatello,  Ida. 
Hearing  on  the  petition  has  been 
set  by  County  Clerk  H.  E.  Miller  for 
10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sep-^ 
tember  29,  before  the  superior  cmji'T 
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Blanks  Available 

The  "Wtshington  Protective  As- 
sociat  on  \f  the  Blind,  announces 
tha.t  fhe  pension  bill  and  applica- 
tion blanks  for  same,  together  with 
information  of  progress  may  be  ob- 
tained by  sending  10  cents  in  post- 
age to  Charles  R.  Hoyt,  404  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

"There  is  no  charge  for  mem- 
bership for  blind  persons  in  the 
Washington  Protective  Association 
of  the  BUnd  at  the  present  time' 
but  \Ce  do  invite  associate  mem- 
bers at  $1.00  per  year.  If  you 
know  any  blind  people,  please  pass 
this  information  along,"  announced 
Mr.  Hoyt. 
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MOBILE  feLIND  SINGER    '"' 
^  TO  ENTERTAIN  LIONS 

Sottiimann-Heink^s^upil   Is    Guest 
/       ■       of  Aunt  Here 

/       t  

Miss  Margherita  Kuppersmith,  a 
blind  singer  of  Mobile  and  pupil 
of  Schumann-Heink,  was  to  be  solo- 
ist for  the  Lions  dub  at  its  lunch- 
eon today  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
hotel.  Miss  Kuppersmith  is  in  Bir- 
mingham as  the  guest  of  her  aunt, 
Miss  Kate  Fabretta. 

Also  on  the  Lions'  program  was 
a  talk  by  John  McGee,  director  of 
the  Little  Theater,  about  plans  for  . 
the  year's  activities.  J 
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PLAYS  HIS 
PIANO  ON 
STREETS 


Blind      Musician      Is 

Netting  Goodly 

Sum  Daily 


BY  MARK  BARRON 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  16  (AP)— In 
the  silk  stocking  distrfct  of  Park  and 
Madison  avenues  there  is  a  blind 
musician.  He  has  one  of  these  small 
pianos,  about  the  size  of  a  wardrobe 
trunk,  which  he  pushes  around  on 
wheels. 


PLAYS  STANDING 

Parked  on  a  corner,  he  plajs  hot 
blues  and  jazz  songs,  leaning  slightly 
over,  as  he  has  no  piano  stool  and 
must  play  standing  up.  He  says  he 
takes  in  a  fairly  good   sum  every  day. 

He  lives  in  the  upper  reaches  of  IHar- 

lem,    about    four    miles   away   from    the 

swanky     neighborhood     in     \vhich  .   he 

plays.    I  wondered  how  he  carted  that 

piano   back   and    forth,   as   it   would   be 

'impossible  to  carry  it  on  the  subway. 
I  It  seems  he  has  a  brother  who  drives 
la  truck  down  on  the  waterfront.  On 
his  way  home  at  night,  he  stops  to 
piclv  up  the  musician  and  his  piano, 
and    off    they    amble    for    home. 


Los   Iw.^J^c,     C>l,-f  ^1^^,,,^,^ 


Fund  to  Aid  Blinded 
*racher  Is  Growing 

iif   °^   friends   and    associ- 

f  x"  utr**^  '^^^^  ^°^^  ^-  Withing- 
^toi^  blWided  by  a  bullet  from  the 
|un  of  Thomas  White,  dead  ban- 
dit husband  of  Burma  White,  were  I 
meetmg  with  success  today  as  it 
was  announced  that  money  is 
steadily  pouring  into  the  Cora  B. 
Withington  fund. 
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BLIND  MotiXXAii^  lux..* 

BOTH  ARE  PRODIGIES 

Fi-om  Luray  came  this  hiiman 
interest  story  recently: 

Charles  Jenkins,  19,  and  John 
Dyer,  42,  blind  prodigies  of  Page 
and  Madison  counties,  respectively, 
met  by  coincidence  near  Stanley, 
Having  heard  of  each  other,  arid 
the  plight  Fate  had  left  them  in, 
the  meeting  created  a  bend  of 
friendship  akin  to  that  betvveen 
David  and  Jonathan. 

The  younger  blind  progidy  lives 
in  Kite  Hollow,  12  miles  southeast 
of  Luray.  ^or  almost  a  dozen 
years  he  has  been  known  as  the' 
most  artistic  basket  maker  in  Page. 
His  handiwork  has  to  do  with  mak- 
ing women's  sewing  baskets  of  oak 
splits  and  willow  twigs  which  are 
wrought  into  all  shapes. 

Though  blind  from  his  birth,  the 
youth  selects  the  material  for  his 
unique  receptacles.  With  an  axe  he 
often  wanders  far  from  his  home 
to  fell  small  white  oak  trees.  Then 
he  cuts  them  into  desired  lengths 
and  drags  home  the  timber. 

His  workmanship  has  found  its 
way  into  almost  every  city  in  the 
east.  i 

As  an  artisan    of  the  same  kind' 
John  Dyer  is  said  to  surpass  young 
I  Jenkins.    His  home  is  near    Oldrag 
i  mountain.     Familiarity    with    the, 
I  mountains  enables    Dyer  to  travel 
many  miles    in    all    directions    in 
search  of  basket    timber    and  axej 
handle  wood,  j 

i     Like    Jenkins,    Dyer    knows  the 
kind  of  material  he    wants    by  its 
touch.  Acquaintance    with    moun- 
tain paths  always  has  landed  him 
home  in  safety  from    trips  of  onei 
to  two  miles.  Axe  handles  and  bas- ' 
kets  made  by  Dyer  have  ready  sale 
throughout  Virginia.  Bo.t3a.-a9en  al-! 
'ways  are  cheer£u*i"  t^eiieving    their! 
eyesiglTt"'6lie  day  will  come  back. 


L-ynTn  ,  M:p<-.     DT^.'ily    Eyg  vvtv^y  It^i^J^i 
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\  WASHINGTON.  Conn.— Rev.  Thc- 
Jodore  Peck.  77.  blind  rector  of  St. 
pohn's  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
I  since  1920  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  Pomfret  school,  dies. 


,  Blind  for  eighteen  months,  a  mine 
j  worker  in  Ontario  instantly  had  his 
si?ht  restored  when  a  balcony  on 
/which  he  was  sitting  collapsed  and  he 
ifell  16  feet  to  the  ground. 
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Dolls  Her  'Joy 


/n  Fig/it  for  Sight 
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Facing  a  fight  for  her  sight  litf.le  Mae  Kelley, 
12,  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  expressed  a  desire  for 
a  doll  or  two  as  ghe  waited  on  a  bed  at  City 
Hospital  to  face  one  af  the  most  delicate 
operations  in  surgery — one  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  she  is  to  go  thi'ough  life  with 


ISGIHEM 
TO  BUND  GH 


Unmindful  of  the  surgeon's  knife 
that  is  due  Wednesday,  little  Mae 
Kelley,  12,  today  found  solace  withi 
her  parents  at  City  Hospital  and 
with  her  new  dolls  and  with  an  as- 
sortment   of   religious    articles. 

The  knife  will  determine  wheth-  ■ 
er  or  not  Mae  will  ever  see  again; ! 


her  sight  or  blind.    The  child  is  surrounded 

by  dolls  as  a  result  of  her  plea  being  printed 

in  the  Boston  Evening  American  and  Sunday 

Advertiser.     Here  she  is  with  her  parents 

and  some  of  her  dolls.    The  child  is  due  'to  go 

under  the  knife  Wednesday. 

it    may    spell    the    difference    be-  ~~ 

tween  life  and  death. 

But   Mae    smiles    through    itl  all.  1 
She  is  happy  in  the  thought  that  a  j 
New     Yorh    girl    of    12    may    be '[ 
rushed    here   by   auto,    receive   the ' 
best   of   care   in   the   hands   of  thfe 
most    skillful   of   surgeons    and    be 
greeted  with  open  arms  by  strang- 
iers.  '  i 

I  Bostonianc  read  of  her  plightj 
in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Eve-| 
^ning  American  and  Boston  Sunday; 
Advertiser.  Thej'  admired  her  griti 
at  the  end  of  a  preliminary  opera- 
tion for  tumor  on  the  brain. 

"I  want  a  doll,''  she  whispered 

against  the  tear-stained  face   of 

her  mother. 
Her  wish  was  printed  and  today 
she  is  surrounded  by  dolls.  j 
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tm  OFPEREI 
TOBJUJBL 

With  hlooS  Mr" a."  T'l'liaolusion  of-, 
fered  by  the  father  of  another  .little ' 
girl  whom  she  resembles,  Mae  Kel- 
ley,  12.  of  Whitehall.  N.  Y..  was 
being  preparec  today  at  City  Hos- 
pital for  a  secona  serious  operation 
to  make  her  see. 

It  had  been  planned  to  perform 
the  second  head  operation  today 
but  surgeons  held  off  desiring  more 
time  to  try  and  localize  the  brain: 
tumor  which  they  must  remove. 

A  reader  saw  little  Mary's  picture 
in  yesterday's  Boston  Evening 
American.  She  looks  exactly  like 
the  little  girl  he  lost  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  same  kind  of  an  opera- 
tion. So  his  heart  goes  out  to  little 
Mary.  He  doesn't  want  her  to  die. 

Ano  he  wants  to  do  all  he  can  io 
help  her  get  well.  He  knows  that 
she  may  need  blood  transfusions, 
so  he  is  offering  his  blood  to  lit- 
tle Mary.  He  asked  the  City  Edi- 
tor of  the  Boston  Evening  Ameri- 
can t<i  call  him  in  case  little  Mary 

i  needs  his  blood. 

j  All  that  IS  necessary  Is  that 
;  Mary  s  parents  or  her  doctors  or 
i  some  othei  responsible  person, 
I  communicate  with  the  City  Editor, 
I  Liberty  4000.  They  will  be  put  m 
I  contact   with  the   man   at   once. 
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TRUST  FMN^-FOR  BUNDED 
TEACHER  PASSEST2mo 


More  thpn  $2000  has  been  raised 
toward  t^e  trust  fund  for  Miss  Cora 
B.  Withington,  Third-street  school- 
■.tf.4.)f)f.i(,ifif.if.if)f3fif.3(.ififi(.4.if.3fif.ifif.]f.:t 

%  \  AW  OBEDIENCE      l\ 

\  l\   PROVES  COSTLY  { 

%.    Drive^-  Making   Arterial    Stop    i^ 

Hela^,  Up  by  Bandits  and       ^ 

Rohbed  of  Valuables 


I* 


Obedience     to     th/    traffic 
laws  cost  Max  Feingold,  at- 


\    tomey  of  1236  Stearns  Drive, 
J    $90  in  cash  amd/jewelry  val-    * 
ued   at   $335   ea^ly   yesterday.    ^ 

When  he  made  a  boulevard 
stop  at  Fairfax  avenue  and 
Olympic  Bqulevard  two  ban- 
dits stepped,  on  th^  running- 
board  of  his  automobile,  lev- 
eled pisjliols  and  robbed  him. 
After  ctfdering  him  to  drive  on 
and  to  refrain  from  turning 
aroutid  for  a  block,  the\pair 
cliiftbed  into  a  car  wVjich 
they  had  parked  at  the  cW- 
nfer   and  fled. 


♦ 
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teacher  who  was  blinded  by  a  shot 
from  the  gun  of  a  paroled  bandit 
August  16,  it  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  Mrs.  Hal  Ashley,  chair- 
man of  the  fund  committee. 

'•The  fund  is  being  given  sup- 
port by  widespread  groups,  with  a 
standard  donation  of  $1  each,"  said 
\iix&.  Ashley.  "We  are  recording  all 
these  names  and  hope  thousands 
of  persons  will  give  their  names 
and  a  nominal  contribution  as  a 
definite  protest  agai^gt  the  present 
administration  of  the  parole  laws. 

"We  want  the  fund  to  be  a  per- 
manent symbol  of  this  protest.  Wc 
are  glad  to  feel  that  the  contribu- 
tions are  in  such  amounts  that  no 
hardship  can  be  involved,  no  inter- 
ference with  the  Community  Chest 
or  other  organized  charity  cam- 
paigns. 

"By  this  means  the  fund  can  ac- 
complish its  purpose  just  as  well 
as  through  large  donations,  even 
though  it  will  take  more  time  to 
build  up  an  adequate  amount,"  said 
Mrs.  Ashley.  "By  this  method  only 
can  we  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  real  public  outcry  against  condi- 
tions which  permitted  the  August 
tragedy  and  which  has  been  brought 
to  public  attention  again  by  the 
Walsh   case." 

Mrs.  Ashley,  chairman  of  the  Cora 
B.  Withington  Fund,  has  headquar- 
ters at  the  Third-street  school,  5301 
West  Third  street,  ^ 
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Ashby  L.  (BUI)  Lawrence,  blind  banjo 
player,  scheduled  to  make  an  appear- 
ance Wednesday  evening  on  the  Corn 
Cob  Pipe  Club  over  WEEI  at  10  o'clock, 
died  last  week  of  heart  failure  at  Grace 
Hospital,  Richmond,  "V'a. 

BeKides  being  an  all-around  entertain- 
er of  unusual  ability.  Bill  was  noted  for 
his  good  nature  and  cheerfulness.  Both 
he  and  his  blind  brother,  Harold  Law- 
rence, were  members  ■  of  the  Cross 
Roads  InstruiT#ntal  Trio,  Cross  Roads 
Opera  Ensemble,  Hack  and  Saw,  the 
Cross   ROads   Symplyjny  and   the   Law- 


rence "Vocal  Trio,  which  harmonized  so  i 
long  on  "Old  MacDonald  Had  a  Farm.''J 
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The  Observant 
Citizen 

The   Observant  Office   Boy  reports: 
"While    I    was    walking    down    Wa.sh- 
ington  street  during  the  noon  hour  the 
other  day,  I  passed  five  different  blind 
begging   musicians. 

•'All  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness, especially  one  who  played  a  ban- 
jo and  a  mouth  organ  at  the  same 
time." 
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Can  a  Blind  Man  Tell  How 
Fast  an  Auto  Is  Moving? 

s  jn  Hit-Run  Case  Cannot  See,  but  Will 
Testify  for  Defendant 


Can  a  blind  man  accurately 
testify  as  to  the  speed  of  an  auto- 
mobile ? 

I     That  is  a  question  to  be  decided 

I  late  today  in  police  court  vi^hen 
Goldie  Egan,  1618  41st  avenue  N, 
will  be  tried  on  charges  of  failing 
to  stop  after  an  accident. 

Her  only  witness  is  to  be  Clyde 
Tracy,  3249  25th  avenue  W,  a  blind 
man,  according  to  her  attorney, 
Gordon  Metcalfe. 

Tracy  was  a  passenger  in  Mrs. 
Egan's  auto  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 26  after  she  allegedly  sped 
away  after  striking  Gabriel  Cola- 

I  surdo,  40,  at  First  avenue  and  Pike 

j  street. 


Mrs.  Egan  contends  she  did  not 
know  her  car  struck  a  man,  altho 
she  felt  a  slight  bump  when  the 
auto  scraped  a  barricade  in  the 
street. 

Tracy,  who  was  stricken  with 
blindness  two  years  ago,  is  to  testi- 
fy that  Mrs.  Egan  was  driving 
carefully  and  within  the  speed 
limit,  Metcalfe  said.  He  contends 
that  Tracy,  who  drove  an  auto 
before  becoming  blind,  would  know 
the  speed  of  the  auto.  He  also 
claims  that  inasmuch  as  blind 
persons  have  more  highly  develop- 
ed senses  of  hearing  and  feeling 
Tracy  would  know  whether  it  was 
a  man  or  a  barricade  the  Egan 
auto  struck. 
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Blind  Woman  Sees 
'^^"WhoTe  of  Century 
Progress  Sight 


e  ORntury  of  Progress  at  Chi 
cagil  h^  been  an  object  of  inter 
est  ^to  Tliousands    for    some    time,' 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to   find 
one  who   did   not   care  to   se0  ii.j 
Most   people   can     read  about  it,  { 
though  £ew   ar«   content  to   viewj 
the  exposition   in  print  only.     In, 
fact  the  more  we  read  usually  the 
greater  the  desire     to   attend   in 
person. 

Such  is  not  the  ca^e  witli  Mrs. 
Helen  Alverson  of  4'04  E  street, 
however,  for  Mrs.  Alverson  knows' 
she  could  not  see  the  interesting 
sights  even  though  she  were 
there.     Mrs.  Alverson  ifi  blind. 

Nevertheless,  this  lady  has  beeuj 
enjoying  the  World's  Fair.  She! 
has  been  seeing  the  displays  of  the 
nations,  walking  along  promen- 
ades, thrilling  at  rides  in  aerial 
cars  and.  zeppelins,  trying  her 
hand  at  a  few  of  the  concessions 
in  the  carnivals,  boating  on  the 
lake,  buying  trinkets  at  booths  of 
foreign  countries,  eating  snacks 
when  the  spirit  moves  her  and 
hafi  been  marveling  at  the  wonder 
and  magnitude  of  the  whole  af- 
fair. 

And  the  secret  of  the  whole 
thing  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Al- 
verson has  a  niece  who  lives  in 
Chicago  and  who  has  thoughts  of 
others.  This  niece,  Mrs.  Lou  V. 
Sammons,  visits  the  fair  often,  and 
on  returning  to  her  home  each 
time,  sends  an  account  of  her  ex- 
cursion to  her  beloved  aunt  away 
out  in  Oregon. 

Sometimes  theee  "reports"  are 
long,  sometimes  short,  but  always 
they  are  written  with  the  idea 
that  Mrs.  Alverson  is  at  her 
niece's  side  and  is  remarking  o-i 
the  same  sights  that  the  niece 
herself  sees. 

First  a  description  of  the 
grounds,  how  they  were  built, 
where  each  section  is  located,  and 
a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  fair  was  given,  so  Mrs.  Alver- 
son would  have  at  least  a  vagu,e 
idea  of  what  to  expect. 

As  the  party  proceeds  on  each 
journey    everything    is    told    in    a 
fashion  that  carries  Mrs.  Alverson-' 
straight  to  heart  of  the  fair,  and] 
enables  her,  being  there,  to  enjoy] 
all  of  the  wonders  of  the  world's 
exposition. 

So  that  is  the  way  Mrs.  Alver 
son  is  enabled  to  see  v.'hat  many! 
envy   others   for  seeing.     That  is 

I  the  way  she  can  obsen'e  the  gi- 
gantic display  of  the  railway  in- 
dustries, can  stare  for  many  min- 

I  utes  at  the  splendor  of  the  travel 
and  transport  building,  can  listen 

I  to  moonlight  sonatas  as  she  floats  { 
slowly  over  the  lake  in  Italian  ] 
gondolas,   can   enjoy,   shortly,   at- 

1  mosphefe  of  foreign  lands,  and 
can  even  marvel  at  tlie  incompre- 
hensible achievements  of  modern 
science  ds  she  watches  the  cere-^ 
mony  of  research  labratories 
transmitting  light  from  the  star 
Arcturus  to  illuminate  the  build- 
ings. 


And    now,    unlike     actual    vis-* 
iters,  in  days  to  come,  when  thei 
memories  of  those  who  have  per- 
sonally viewed  the  fair  have  com-' 
menced  to  fade  to  make  way  for 
other   experiences,   Mrs.   Alverson 
can  retrieve  the  letters  and  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  exposition.  She 
can  live  over  and  over  the  happy : 
hours  speut  with  her  niece  stroll- 
ing arm     in     arm     through     the 
throngs^stopping     now     to  view 
some  particular  object  and  again 
to  fondle  some  trinket  in  a  booth. 


CLOCK  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN 


PROVIDED  UNDER  WILL 

,  A  bequest  of  $50  for  the  purchase  of 
a^  clock  "that  will  strike  the  hour  and 
half  hour,"  for'  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  3827  Powelton  avenue, 
Philadelphia,  is  provided  in  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Evans,  of  Woodbury,  who 
died  October  6. 

The  will,  admitted  to  probate  here 
today  by  Surrogate  Eugene  L.  Horan, 
disposes  of  an  estate  valued  at  $10,000 
and  upwards.  A  son,  Herbert  L.  Weir, 
is  executor. 

All  of  her  jewelry  and  $1000  is  be- 
queathed to  a  granddaughter,  Barbara 
Weir.  Residuary  i^atees  are  the  son' 
and  his  wife,  E 
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BLIND  FIJI   GRADUATES 

David  Dale  Craik  [Occidental  '33],  20- 
year-old  member  of  the  graduating  class  at 
Occidental  College,  has  been  blind  since  he 
was  13,  but  he  has  offset  his  handicap  sim- 
ply by  ignoring  it. 

He  has  specialized  in  political  science.  Af- 
ter receiving  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree, 
he  will  go  up  to  Stanford  University  to  be- 
gin the   study   of   law. 

The  youth  believes  in  keeping  busy. 
"It's  surprising  how  much  one  can  do  when 
one  has  to,"  he  said  yesterday.  "A  way  can 
be  found  to  do  everything  if  you  set  your 
mind  to  it,  and  I'm  anxious  to  be  ready  to 
take  up  my  profession." 

The  youth,  who  lost  his  sight  in  a  powder 
explosion,  has  taken  a  full  college  course 
and  is  completing  it,  with  honors,  in  the 
same  time  required  by  other  students. 

He  does  all  of  his  written  work  on  a 
typewriter  in  his  study  at  his  home,  1447 
Campus  Road,  and  studies  his  lessons  by 
having  them  read  to  him.  Members  of  his 
family  sometimes  help  him  in  this,  but  he 
has  a  regular  reader  who  has  worked  with 
him  throughout  his  four  years  at  Occidental,  j 
Not  only  has  Craik  scored  high  grades  in 
every  subject,  but  he  has  also  found  time! 
for  social  activities.  A  member  of  Phi  Gam- 
ma Delta  fraternity  and  honorary  societies, 
he  dances,  is  a  pianist  and  writes  poetry.— 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
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List  Regulations 
for  the  Mailing  of 
Matter  for  Blind 


tt^:i  to  .Several  misunderstandings 
as/ to  the  conditions  under  which 
matter  in  point  print  or  raised 
chara^ct^' used  by  the  blind  may  be 
ssnt  inTRfe  mails"free  of  postage,  the 
following  regulafiSnTTiave  been  re-j 
ceived  at  tiie  local  poscoffice  dealing' 
with  this  phase  of  mailing. 

Some    postma.sters    are    improperly! 
accepting  such   matter  without   post-' 
age   when   presented   by   transcribers. 
The  word  of  persons  who  give  their 
services   in    transcriptions   into   point 
pnnt  so  that  tliey  may  be  read  and 
enjoyed  by  the  blind  is  fully  appre- 1 
ciated,   according  to   the   regulations, 
but  the  law  makes  no  provision   for 
the  acceptance   of  matter  from  such 
transcribers  free  of  postage. 
,      Matter    in    point    print    mailed    by 
I  transcribers  is  chargable  with  postage 
I  at    the    third    or    fourth    class    rate 
according    to    weight.      The    rate    is 
I  applicable  to  matter  mailed  by  trans- 
cribers even  if  the  matter  is  wrongly^ 
mdorsed  "Free  Reading  Matter  for  the 
Blind,'^  or  bears  a  label  to  that  effect' 
fm-nished     by     a     library     or     other 
organization  to  whom   the  matter  is 
being  sent. 

However,    when     matter    in    point 
prhit  IS  presented   for  mailing   by   a 
blind  reader  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  postal  laws  and  regu- 
lations, it  should  be  accepted  free  of 
postage.       This     regulation     provides 
that     books,     pamphlets,     and    other 
reading    matter   in   raised    characters 
for  the   use   of   the   blind,   in   shigle 
volumes  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  in 
weight,  and  containing  no  advertising 
or  other  matter  whatsoever,  unsealed 
when   sent  ijy  public   mstitutions  for 
the  blind,   or  by   any   public   library, 
as  a  loan  to  bhnd  readers,  or  when 
returned  by  the  blind  readers  to  such 
mstitutions     or     libraries,     may     be 
transmitted    in    the    mails    free    of 
postage. 


Blih<I  Orator  Will        | 
BeKrahP,  Speaker 

Dr.  Frederick  S.  Attwood,  blind 
orator  of  Minneapolis,  sjid  supreme 
prelate  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
will  speak  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.  m.,  i 
at  the  Edmond  Meany  hotel  at  a, 
conclave  of  all  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  of  Western  Washington. 

The  meeting  of  the  Pythian 
lodges  vnW  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Seattle  Lodge  No.  10, 
Seward  Lodge  No.  196,  West  Se- 
attle Lodge  No.  190,  and  Univer-| 
sity  Lodge  No.  94.  I 
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Blind  Baseball  Manager 

The  Unchangeable  R.  R. 
Trains  Changing,  &t  Last 

Political  Interviewing 

Coddling  Prisoners 


-==By  H ADDON  1VINS=- 

Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  has  a  baseball 
manager  whp  is  ylAind.  Oscar 
Whitesell  is  his"  name.  With  the 
aid  of  his  wife,  and  a  wonderful 
ear  for  baseball,  he  runs  the  town 
team  from  a  seat  near  the  third 
base  line.  He  also  manages  the 
business  end  of  the  team,  and 
works  in  a  store  Tluring  the  week. 
Whitesell,  who  has  been  blind 
since  childhood,  depends  solely  on 
his  hearing  to  direct  the  plays. 

The  blind  manager  can  be  seen 
sitting  along  the  third  base  line  or 
an  automobile  seat.  His  wife  is 
seated  on  a  folding  chair  by  his 
side.  She  watches  the  plays  and  re- 
ports to  her  husband  but  he  hands 
out  the  orders. 

Once  his  wife  has  told  him  how 
the  play  has  gone  he  never  forgets 
and  can  always  call  the  number  on 
base  and  where  they  are.    He  fol-, 
lows  all  the  plays  closely  and  seems  \ 
to  stack  them,  inning  by  inning,  in  i 
his  mind.   He  seldom  asks  about  ai 
previous  play. 

Mrs.  Whitesell,  besides  being  right 
hand  woman  to  the  manager,  is  of- 
ficial scorer.  They  have  piloted  their 
team  to  two  pennants  out  of  the 
last  three  years. 

During  weekdays  he  works  in  a 

general   store  which  is  conducted 

I  by  his  father.     Here  he  waits  on 

'  customers   v,ithout    difficulty.    He 

knows  the  location  of  every  Article 

on  the  shehes. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Overbrook 
School  for  Blind  and  Bloomsburg 
State  Teachers  College. 

There  are  not  many  people  who 
get  more  joy  out  of  life  than  this 
young  man  who  has  overcome  one 
of  the  great  obstacles  of  life  by 
learning  how  to  be  happy  in  dark- 
ness. 
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A  Blind  Man  Came  Seeing 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Warren,  Ohio 

THE  woman  put  down  her  book 
and  answered  the  ring  of  th« 
doorbell.  A  man  stood  there, 
offering  her  a  card  bearing  the 
alphabet  in  Braille. 

"Anything  you  may  care  to  glv» 
for  this,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "front 
a  penny  to  $1,000,000." 

The  woman  extracted  some  small 
coins  from  her  purse  and  placed 
them  in  his  hand.  "Just  keep  th« 
card,"  she  said. 

The  man  spoke  urgently.  "Please, 
don't  offer  me  charity!"  Surprised, 
the  woman  accepted  the  card.  "I'm 
sorry  not  to  give  more  for  this," 
she  told  him,  about  to  close  the  door. 

The  man  came  nearer.  "Perhape 
your  husband  is  not  working?"  he 
asked. 

"Well— no,"  the  woman  admitted 
reluctantly. 

The  man  quickly  withdrew  the 
i  coins  from  his  pocket  and  held 
them  out  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
"It  isn't  at  all  necessary  for  you  to 
give  me  this,"  he  explained.  "The 
cards  bring  in  enough  each  day — " 

"But  I  want  to!"  the  woman  in- 
terrupted hastily.  And  then  on  an 
impulse,  "I  can  tell  you  where  you 
can  find  a  wonderful  book  in 
Braille." 

The  man's  smile  flashed  out  at 
her.  "I  have  already  found  it,"  he 
said. 

The  woman  then  Inquired  about 
how  he  had  overcome  his  hardship. 
She  wanted  to  know  more  about  this 
joyous  man. 

"Well,"  he  answered  slowly,  "you 
see,  I  was  valet  to  a  young  English- 
man. He  was  entering  Oxford,  but 
enlisted  instead.  And  of  course  I 
went  along.  I  came  back  like  this — 
and  he  didn't  come  back  at  all.  But 
now  about  that  word  'handicap,"* 
the  man  went  on.  "You  know,  I 
f  never  use  it.  When  I  stopped  using 
I  my  eyes,  I  began  to  think,  instead. 
And  soon,  with  God's  help,  I  saw 
things  I  had  never  seen  before." 

"And  here  I  thought  you  were 
Wind!"  the  woman  said  softly. 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing. 


^Eyelash  Cosmetic 
V\  Vaii^^^JSJJMdness 

etvevs  received  by  che  Federal 
and  Dri.'g  administration  con- 
cerning injury  to  users  of  "Lash- 
Lure,"  an  eyelash  dye  manufactured 
by  Lash-Lure,  liic,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  led  W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief 
of  the  Administration,  to  issue  the 
following  statement  today: 

"We  recently  investigated  the  case 
Of  a  prominent  Dayton,  Ohio,  club- 
woman who  was  made  totally  blind 
as  a  result  of  an  application  made 
by  a  beauty  parlor  operator,  of  thl§ 
highly  poisonous  cosmetic.  Lash-r' 
Lure,  according  to  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
contains  an  aniline  dye  which  Is 
!  extremely  corrosive  and  capable  of 
burning  away .  the  outer  coating  of 
the  eyes.  The  administration  has  in- 
vestigated a  number  of  cas«s  of 
blindness  or  seriously  Impaired  vis- 
ion attributed  to  the  use  of  this 
i  injurious  eyelash  'beautlfier.'  The 
'  medical  literature  contains  account 
of  a  number  of  ocular  injuriesjiiirts- 
ed  by  the  cosmetic." 
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Two-  STORv  House 

SU«LT  6V  A  BUND  MAN.' 
£im9r  Re6\fi5  —  Tujunga.Calit. 
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Miss  Jeanette  Freed,  blind  proofreader  at  exhibition  of  tlie 
Braille  department  of  Sootheastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  at  1505  Chesinnt  street,  is  shown  inspect- 
ing playing  cards  marked  In  Braille  for  sightless.  Her  police 
dog,  Zora,  who  acts  a«  her  guide  o«  the  streets,  is  at  her  side. 
Miss  Freed  is  in  charge  of  catalogniig  all  books  in  Braille  at  the 

Phi!adcl!!hia  Pubfc  library  i. : 

one  volume,  done  in  Braille,  as  we.I 
as  playing:  cards,  marked  with  the 

iiubt  ruruLfti\  2°t3^"s?oSs°"^''H'?s 

Cross  regularly  employs,  can  he 
found  In  a  window  there  with  her 
guide  dog,  Zora.  Miss  Freed  Wl 
read  prorfs  of  the  Braille  system 
during  the  disp'ay. 
.^.  .  I  -t..^«.  Most  copies  of  Brallte  are  done 
Red    Cross    Disp  ay    Includej  ^^  ^^^      ,j^^  ^^^y^  are  always 

^   .u     *  o««L.    ,nH   PInv-   printed  In  small  editions.   The  pro* 

Culbertson  Book  and  Play-  ^  ^^  ^^^  laborious. 

One  method  shown  at  the  exhi- 
bition Is  as  follows:  The  Brail' e  let- 

^  tering  is  stamped  out  on  a  type- 

Tf  the  Red  Crrss  dlso'ay  In  th<  writer,    which    makes    the    points. 

_.  J         f  i«;ft^  rv.Pstntit  st-^-t  if  The  parser  is  then  oiled  and  the 
window  at  1505  Chestnut  street  u  j^^,^^^^^^   j„  ^j^h   a  solution  of 

any   indication,   there   are   J"st   a-  piaster  and  glue  and  allowed  to  dry. 

many  bridge  plavers  in  proijortion  j^j.gj  ^^s  dryinr  process,  the  page 

amon*  the  blind  as  among  the  more  js  she'lacked.    This  harden.?  it  and 

The  Red  Cross  opened  a  work-  ^^.^^  -^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^  handled^ 
shop   In   a   vacant  store   there   to     There  are  about  300  workers  on 
make  Philadelphians  more  familiar  th2  Braille  Committee  of  the  Red 

14.1.  o,.,n-a  +Tm».  fnr  thfi  blind  Cross  —  all  volunteers.  The  on'y 
Cr.  o?'  maX  Tco^ot^^t  T^rso^  Pald^J  their  w„t  are  the 
bertsoni.  "Summary  of  Bridse"  in  five  hlmg^r 


Ing  Cards  in  Braille 
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^HE  l5«Ty  OP  THE  t)UNO/ 

Sn  T  l-TEPEC,  MEJOoSrACPRRr  WfCv  INHABITANT  BECOMES  BUND  - 
OR  PARTLY  BLIND  BY  THE  AGE  OF  \5.  ThEIB  STRAMGE  DISEASE,  UNKNOWN 
TO  SCIENCE,  IS  THOUGHT  CAUSED  BY  VITAMIN  DEFICIENCIES  OR  INSECT ^ 
STINGS. 


Sleeping  up-side-dov^n 


Bats  can  sleep  head- down- 
wards THROUGHOUT  AN  ENTIRE  WIN- 
TER'S   HiBERNATlON. 
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A  TIRELESS  talker/ 


A  German  museum  in  place 

OF   GUIDES   USES   PMONOeRAPHS  WHICH 
DESCRIBE   THE  EXHIBITS  TO  VISITORS 
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T&Cast  Ballots 

'    'J    k  i 

j  yRrscOT  who  are  blind,  or  su,l-| 
fei*ig  fin^m  poor  eye  sight  o^^ 
I  otherwise  physically-  tma'ole  'toj 
!  vote  alono  may  receive  assis-' 
I  tance  at  the  polls,  according  to 
;  excerpts  from  the  law  made 
'  public  yesterday  by  the  Ameri- 
'  can  Braille  Press.  ^ 

The  physical  disability  must; 
have  been  sworn  to  at  the  time , 
of  registration  unless  it  has  oc- 
curred since.  The  voter  entitled 
to  cast  a  ballot  but  unable  to 
do  it  alone  shall  choose  two 
election  officials  of  different 
political  faitlis  to  assist  him  in- 
side thr  booth.  ^ 
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All  in  the  Dafs  Work  of  Blind  Light  Tender 


Faithful  Cliff 

Ldmplighter 
Bows  to 

Electric 
Beacons 


if  Three   electric  beacons  will  flash 

">ec.  1  from  the  South  Glastenbury 

iiffs    overlooking    the   Connecticut 

iliver  and  the  28-year  service  of  Mr. 

^,VaIter  B.  Kellam,  blind  light  ten- 

r,  will  come  to  an  end.  Thus  the 

'onic    news    dispatch  records    the 

ppening. 

\   path    leading   straight   upward 

rough    a    tangle    of   tree   roots.    A 

ippery.  hazardous  path  that  climbs 

,  a  dizzy  angle  up  the  corner  of  a 

rowering     bluff     to     a     light     that 

prows  its   gleam  over  the   curving 

Iweep  of  the  Connecticut  River.  A 

'nth   that  calls   for  the   use   of  all 

Gulties  of  the  climber  even  on  a 


The  Christian  Science  <MoNitOR 

Walter  B.  Kellam  on  His  Daily  Round 

Left — The    Lamplighter    Negotiating    the    Rugged    Walk    Down     the 
Bluffs.  Center — Continuing  His  Journey  After   Refillinjt   and  Raising 
One  of  the  Three  Lamps.  Right — ^Tapping  His  Way  Along  the   Slip- 
pery  Path. 

smiles  broadly  at  the  question. 
"Story?"  he  repeats.  "Hain't  no 
story  here.  Been  tendin'  the  lights 
for  28  years,  that's  all.  Come  down 
and  trim  the  lamps  and  light  em 
and  then  go  home.  Hain't  no  story 
in  that." 

Prom  the  beach  where  he  stands 
the  reporter  glances  up  along  the 
towering    ladder    that     soars     aloft 


Every  Day  for  28  Years  Blind  Tender  Tapped  Way 

Along  Precipitous  Path — Boatmen  on 

Connecticut  Laud  His  Work 

torrential 


rains  turn  it  into  a 
rivulet,  or  snow  and  ice  multiply 
the  hazards  of  pitch  and  twist. 

Is  °b"urnYnf 'pro^'^tSe'Zi'^nf'ISe  "^^^"^  atTocIous^tT^gleTf' ^stunt"ed 
indrchl-  a'^rTgh^fadderdes  end  r.^n,.ZtT^r.St!t  bTelk'un^ 
100  feet  to  the  wilderness  of  bushes    If ^uSaJJ^of.ifHW  .«nH  ^ 

and    tufted    hummocks    that    skirt.  ^^^'''^^Xm    hrS?Lf?h;n,,<.h    , 
W  X-  ^Um  t  'taSS?  ^  ^-^P  S?  poHshef  ?t.  't'imT'th 
lamp^^LS^^aX   I^Tts^^'^-^''  ''^^'^  '^^  ^^-P-  He  closes 


Takes   Vocation    Philosophically 

Mr.  Kellam  straightens  up  as  h_ 
fcverhead.  One  can  imagine  it  when    "^ars  the  footsteps  approaching.  He 


t.av  when  the  groimd  is  as  dry  and  11      l^""""    »"».aiion    rniiosopnicaiiy 
irm  as   the   crLsp   blue   of   the   sky  \  ^J^J;  *r!  i^."^.  straightens  up  as  he 


carrymg  his  stick  and  a  can  of  oil. 
Hesitatingly  the  reporter  descends, 
clmging  to  the  smooth  cleats, 
ciambering  gingerly  down  the  in- 
chne  that  calls  for  the  use  of  all 
agility. 


the  lamp  and  hoists  it  to  its  place 
at  the  top  of  the  tower  to  throw  its 
gleam  over  the  luminous  ebony   of 


the  darkening" river.  From  the  direc- 
tion of  Hartford  comes  the  hooting 
of  a  tug  whistle.  The  echoes  leap 
back  from  the  high  bluff  and  roll 
hollowly  over  the  sweep  of  the  river.  ■ 
Mr.  Kellam  lifts  his  head  and  listens  | 
briefly.  Then  turns  away  toward  the ' 
other    light.    "I    come    down     here 
every  day  and  light  them  up.  That's ; 
all  there  is  to  it.  Hain't  no  story  in  ^ 
that." 

Easy  to  Sweep  Snow 

"Winter?"  he  repeats.  "Snow? 
Ain't  nothin'  to  that.  I  got  a  broom 
up  there  at  the  top  of  the  blufl. 
Easy  enough  to  sweep  snow  off  the 
steps.  I  don't  mind  the  snow  and 
rain.  It  is  bad  when  the  ice  storms 
come  and  the  steps  get  covered  with 
ice.  It's  right  bad  then.  You've  goti 
to  step  mighty  careful  comin'  down 
then." 

Easy  to  imagine  that  precipitous 
walk  sheathed  in  glaring  siipperiness 

by  the  beating  drive  of  a  February 
sleet  storm.  But  hard  to  imagine 
anyone  safely  navigating  its  treach- 
erous length. 

"Trouble?  No,  never  had  any  trou- 
ble. Never  had  to  turn  back  once. 
Every  day?  Yes,  sir.  Every  day  for 
28  years  except  for  a  few  times  when 
the  river  froze  over  and  the  lights 
wan't  needed." 

Never   Needed   Substitute 

Following  his  tapping  stick  he 
threads  his  way  along  the  bush- 
fringed  shore  to  the  last  lamp.  "No, 
ain't  never  had  to  send  anyone 
else  in  my  place.  Come  down  my- 
self every  day,  that's  my  job,  ain't 
nothin'  out  of  the  ordinary  in  that. 
Can't  see  where  you're  goin'  to  get 
anv  story  here." 

"What  am  I  goin'  to  do  when 
they  turn  on  the  electric  lights? 
Plenty  to  do  to  home  on  the  farm, 
I  reckon.  I'll  w9rk  the  farm  with 
my  brother— for  a  while  anyway, 
Mebbe  111  try  somethin'  else  if  it 
happens  along." 

The  last  light  soars  aloft  to  its 
high  place.  Night  peering  over  the 
horizon  sees  its  reflections  turning 
the  shining  water  to  indigo.  The 
tugboat  of  Hartford  hoots  again 
and  the  echoes  leap  once  more  a 
little  hollowly  and  lingeringly. 

Mr.  Kellam  turns  back  to  the 
ladder  and  starts  the  long  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  stick  in 
hand,  oil  can  swinging.  "Yes,  I'd 
like  to  get  a  copy  of  a  story  if  you 
write  it.  But  I  can't  see  how  in 
time  you're  goin'  to  git  a  story  out 
of  this.  Ain't  nothin'  strange 
about  it.  Just  tendin'  the  lights 
every  day.  Hain't  no  story  in  that." 
Starts  Homeward  Journey 
Gazing  upward  from  the  river's 
brink  one  sees  him  limned  against 
the  sky  as  he  starts  his  homeward 
journey,  two  miles  across  broken 
country,  rutted  lanes,  rough  pas- 
ture land,  stone  walls  and  wire 
fences. 

He  moves  along  the  horizon,  a 
Connecticut  Yankee,  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent. There  is  a  dignity  in  his 
carriage  and  in  his  manner  that 
forestalled  any  attempt  of  proffer- 
I  ing  aid  even  among  the  rough  foot- 
1  ing  of  the  river's  brink. 

At  the  little  farmhouse  by  the 
main  road  a  motherly  lady  comes 
to  the  door.  "Yes,  indeed,  I  know 
Walter  Kellam.  He's  a  wonderful 
man.  A  wonderful  man.  The  men 
on  the  river  boats  say  that  his 
lights  are  the  best-tended  along 
the  whole  river.  He's  been  climbing 
up  and  down  that  bluff  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  for  28  years.  Ain't  never 
missed  a  day,  and  never  once  fell 
in  all  his  years  of  climbing  and 
working.  He's  wonderful  man." 
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Junior  League  Cottage  Plan 
Is  Aid  to  Sightless  Children 


Unusual  Program  Helps  Them  to  Learn  How 
to  Get  a  Chance  in  Life 


I  By  Helen  C.  Bower 

I     Nowhere  else  in  the  United  states 
■  — probably    nowhere     else     in     the 
world — is  there  any  place  quite  like 
,;the    Junior    League    Training    Cot- 
tage,  3799  Seneca  Ave. 

Five    girls,    between    the    ages   of 

,  13   and   22    years,    and    three    boys, 

\from  11  to  13  years  old,  live  there 

t  during  the  week  under  the  super- 

;  vision    of    Miss    Wanda    Przyluska. 

Every  Friday  evening  the  boys  and 

girls   go   to  their  homes,   returning 

to    the    cottage    Monday    afternoon 

after  school.     It  is  a  cosmopolitan 

crowd,    including    girls    of    Scotch, 

Polish,  Danish,  Russian  and  Italian 

descent,    two    German    boys    and    a 

Russian  lad. 

But  all  of  them  have  one  thing 
in  common — a  bond  that  would  be 
tragic  if  it  were  not  for  the  chance 
their  life  in  the  cottage  gives  them 
to  overcome  a  great  handicap — 
blindness. 

How  close  thes6  children  come  to 
having  a  normal  life  can  be  realized 
by  anyone  who  visits  the  comfort- 
able, roomy,  two-story  frame  house 
any  afternoon  when  the  children 
are  home  from   school. 

The  boys  usually  change  their 
clothes  and  dash  out  to  the  garage, 
equipped,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  downtown  branch  of  the  Lions 
Club,  as  a  play  room  and  work 
room. 

Edward,  Nicholas  and  Richard, 
instructed  in  carpentry  by  R.  C. 
Ruff,  who  also  is  the  janitor  for 
the  cottage,  make  bird  houses,  book 
ends  and  simple  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. They  hammer  and  saw  and 
plane  as  deftly  as  other  lads  who 
do  not  need  doubly  sensitive  fingers 
to  substitute  for   their  eyesight. 
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In  the  bright,  cheerful  dining 
room  of  the  cottage  are  the  girls. 
One  of  them  is  usually  across  the 
hall  playing  the  piano  in  the  little 
practice  room.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  keenly  interested  in  music. 

Perhaps  Helen  is  practicing,  too, 
but  in  the  living  room  and  on  the 
typewriter — typing  over  and  over 
the  line;  "I  go  to  the  Jefferson  In- 
termediate School." 

Antoinette  likes  to  read  in  the  big 
Braille  books,  many  of  which  are 
transcribed  by  Junior  League  mem- 
bers. Last  week  she  was  inter- 
ested in  reading  biscuit  recipes  in 
a  cooking  book. 

If  their  lessons  and  simple  house- 
hold duties  are  finished,  Eva,  Olga 
and  Marie  gather  around  the  card 
table  for  a  game  of  their  favorite, 
"Fish,  Brother,  Fish."  The  playing 
cards  they  use  are  marked  in 
Braille  and  covered  with  shellac 
so  Braille  dots  will  not  wear  down 
too  quickly. 

Upstairs  in  the  indoor  playroom, 
which  also  can  be  turned  into  an 
isolation  room  if  one  of  the  chil- 
dren becomes  ill,  there  is  a  big 
cupboard  of  other  games.  Jigsaw 
puzzles  are  popular  if  the  pieces 
are  large  enough.  There  is  a  checker 
board  with  the  playing  squares  cut 
out.  There  are  dominoes — strange 
dominoes  to  anyone  who  can  see 
them — of  composition  like  heavy 
linoleum,  each  cut  in  a  zigzag  pat- 
tern around  the  edges,  each  sur- 
face marked  with  the  Braille  num- 
bers done  in  dots  of  metal.  The 
odd  broken  edges  of  the  dominoes 
are  to  help  the  players  fit  them  to- 
gether." 

Everyone  In  the  cottage  likes  to 
read,  or  have  "Miss  Wanda"  tell 
stories  and  answer  questions.    Just 


the  other  night  there  was  a  great 
discussion  about  the  North  Pole, 
which  thirteen-old  Edward  said  he 
had  always  thought  of  as  an  enor- 
mous pole  sticking  up  out  of  the 
earth. 

Depending  on  their  age  and  grade, 
the  children  go  to  different  schools. 
Some  of  them  have  to  take  the 
street  car  to  reach  their  school,  but 
they  always  go  by  themselves. 

In  the  cottage  each  one  makes 
his  own  beds.  The  boys  also  help 
the  girls  wash  and  dry  the  dishes. 
The  girls  set  the  table  and  assist  in 
serving  the  meals  prepared  by  the 
cottage  cook,  third  of  the  staff  of 
three. 

"The  cottage  is  the  only  example 
of  training  for  blind  children  which 
correlates  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  child,"  said  Miss  Wanda.  She 
is  in  her  second  year  as  director,' 
and  the  cottage  is  beginning  Its 
fourth  year. 

"In  addition  to  their  blindness, 
there  is  some  other  problem  in  the 
lives  of  each  of  the^se  children.  Dur- 
ing the  week  I  do' almost  as  much 
work  with  their  families  as  I  do 
with  the  children." 

On  the  wall  in  the  living  room 
hangs  a  framed  letter  from  Helen 
Keller,  written  in"  January,  1930, 
when-  she  first  heard  of  the  Detroit 
Junior  League's  plan  for  the  cot- 
tage. 

Miss  Keller  came  to  Detroit  in 
November,  1930,  for  the  dedication. 
At  that  time  she  presented  an  auto- 
graphed photograph  of  herself,  with 
Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy,  her 
teacher.  Also  framed  and  hanging 
on  the  wall,  this  is  a  precious  souve- 
nir. 

Mrs.  Alger  Shelden  is  chairman 
of  the  training  cottage  committee 
for  the  Junior  League,  which  is 
making  special  plans  to  finance  the 
cottage  beyond  December.  Each 
unit  of  the  League  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  one  month  during  the  rest 
of  the  school  year.  The  Junior 
League  Players,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  W.  Dean  Robinson,  will  pre- 
sent "The  Rescue  of  St.  Nick"  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  on  two  Saturdays,  Dec. 
9  and  Dec.  16.  Proceeds  from  the 
production  will  provide  the  Players' 
share  of  the  cottage  maintenance. 
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BLIND  MAN   HELD 

■yVOnCKSTKn,  Nov.  33  (.XD— A  3,1 
year  old  blind  man,  .Tohn  Wieczk,  was 
arraigned  in  Criminal  Court  today  on 
a  .secret  indictment  charging  him  with 
having  .set  hi.s  father's  hou.se  afire  Hei 
pfeaded  not  guilty  and  was  h^W  for 
trial. 
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Qeorge  Reed,  an  honor  gradu-j 
Ate  of  Dunbar  High  School  and 
now  a  student  at  Howard  Uni-; 
^versity,  is  president  of  a  dramatic 
club    composed    of    blind    youngj 
-In en  and  women  of  the  C)tjr. 
-,,  Other  officers  are  Rosa  Plum- 
iner,  vice  president;  Florence  Por- 
"test,    secretary:    Esther    Dillard, 
-treasurer;    Carol  Johnson,  mana- 
ger,   and   Mrs.   Irene   Broadnick, 
:  director. 

Several   weeks   ago   the   group; 

yet  unorganized,  presented  "Vash- 

U."  a  religious  drama,  at  one  of 

the   local    churches.     Last   night 

■  in    the    first    public    appearance. 

••the   group   repeated   the  play  at 

the  Third  Baptist  Church. 

:    Reed  is  the  first  blind  ,.tudent 

to  enter  the  public  schools  here 

"and     finish     the     high     school 

"Course.  .jj 
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Eddi^   Iffoore,    Blind   Reao.  J*j.:izglighter,    Will   Be 
/        Accompanied  Home  By  His  Pal 


Eddie  Moore,  blind  pn2>e  t'ight- 
I  er,  and  Spot,  his  dog  -and  "eyes," 
will  make  the  long  voyage  home 
to  Chickasha,  Okla.,  tomorrow. 

Thanks  to  President  Roosevelt's 
program  to  take  indigents  off  the 
relief  rolls  and  send  them  home 
to  their  families,  Moore  and  Spot 
will  trnvel  first  cla&s. 

Moore,  a  coloa-ed  middleweight 
of  no  mean  ability  imtll  he  went 
blind   from  ring   injuria'*''  *  year 


ago,  io  the  son  of  a  negro  minis- 
ter at  Chickasha. 

The  federal  relief  department 
here  provided  transportation  for 
Moore  several  weeks  ago,  but  the 
blind  man  refused  to  go  without 
his  dog. 

The  miique  problem  of  provid- 
ing transportation     for  the   dog 
finally  was  solved.     Spot  will  W 
shipped  in  the  baggage  car,  wii^ 
uncle  Sam  buying-  Spot'f  tic;^. 


'TIMES'  PRAISED  FOR  AID 
TQ  BLIND  TEACMERTVND' 


A  l?f*r  jDcpressing  gratulude  tor 
the  assMtaifice  given  by  The  Times 
tor  the'^publicity  which  was  partly 
responsible  tor  the  success  of  the 
Cora  B.  Withmgton  Fund  cam- 
paign, was  received  yesterday  from 

S  their    chairman,    Mrs.    Hal    Ashley. 
The  letter,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

i  "At  a  meetmg  of  tfte  Cora  B 
Withington  P\ind  Committee  today 
a  resolution  was  adopted  directmg 
that  the  thanks  ot  the  committee  be 
expressed  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  the  splendid  support  it  has  giv- 
en to  the  Withington  Fund  move- 
ment. To  express  this  feeling  is  not 
onlv  my  duty  as  chairman  ot  the 
committee  but  a  very  great  pleasure 


As  the  movement  progresses  we  re* 
aliz3  more  and  more  how  invaluable, 
how  really  mdispensable  has  been 
the  publicity  of  The  Times." 

More  than  $12,000  was  raised  in 
the  campaign  for  Miss  Withington, 
Third-street  school-teacher  who  was 
biinde^  several  months  ago,  by  at 
bullet  from  tfte  gun  of  a  paroled 
bandit. 
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UndJ^pa  "Author  Is 
Winninq  Wide  Acd 

Chkrtf s  M.  Snow  Will  Visit  Southwest  In  Order  To 
/    Obtain  Local  Color  For  His  Novels. 


SNOW. 


By  WAYNE 

Charles  H.  Snow,  blind  Napa  au- 
thor,   whose     Western    fiction     has 
won    wide    acclaim    on    two    conti- 
nents, is  contemplating  a  trip  into 
the   Southwest   for   the    purpose   of 
gathering    ,  new,    story      material. 
Snow's     latest    book,    the    Cowboy 
From    Alamos, 
Macrae,  Smith 
Company,    is 
now      off      the 
fpress. 

I^Snow's  rise  to 
^pominence  i  n 
ff  e  ranks  of 
Western  authors 
in  itself  is  like 
*a  bit  of  fiction. 
"Now  56  years 
i  old,  he  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age 
of  37.  He  did  not 
c  o  m  m  e  nee  to 
write  until  after 
he  was  blind. 
He  has  been 
writing  for 
nearly  fourteen 
years,  but  what 

is  more  important,  he  has  been  sell- 
ing  stories    for    ten   years. 

Many  Novels  Published. 
,  The  first  three  and  one-half  years 
is  charged  off  the  accounts  to  ex- 
perience. Each  year  Snow's  stories 
became  more  and  more  in  demand, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain.  Up  to  the  present 
twenty-nine  of  Snow's  novels  have 
been  published  or  are  in  the  process 
'  of  publication  or  accepted  for  pub- 
I  lication  in  Great  Britain, 
i  But  because  Snow's  Western  fic- 
tion is  accepted  in  Great  Britain  is 
not  a  reason  for  classing  him  with 
the  prophet  without  honor  in  his 
own  country.  His  works  are  in 
growing  demand  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Charles  Ballew  books,  being  pub- 
lished by  a  well  known  New  York 
publisher  are  in  reality  the  work 
of  Snow. 

Unlike  Many  Westerns. 
Perhaps  the  three  books  by  Snow 
best  received  by  Western  critics 
are  The  Rider  of  San  Felipe,  The 
Sheriff  of  Chispa  Loma  and  Don 
Jim. 

Snow  has  made  no  claims  to  be- 
ing an  iconoclast  yet  Western 
critics  generally  see  in  his  works 
a  painless  form  of  debunking  that 
type  of  Western  novel,  which  is 
filled  from  start  to  finish  with  law- 
lessness, unjustifiable  homicides 
and  gun  smoke  generally.  Snow  is 
committed  to  the  theory  that  the 
old  West  was  plenty  rough  and 
plenty  tough,  leaving  no  need  for 
an  author  to  overdraw  the  picture. 
Spurred  By  Rejections. 
This   is   one   reason  why   he   con- 


B.   SELMCK. 

template?  a  visit  to  the  Southwest. 
His  novels,  whenever  possible,  are 
based  upon  actual  historical  events. 
Authors  are  generally  pictured  as 
"struggling"  in  that  embryo  period 
in  which  they  are  gaining  experi- 
ence. Rejection  slips,  which  Snow 
candidly  admits  were  plentiful  at 
the  start,  only  served  to  spur  him 
on  to  greater  effort. 

Many   Years   Outside. 

Sight  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant  of  the   five    senses   to   an   au- 
thor.    It    enables    him    in    the    pre- 
paration  of  copy  and   catching   er- 
rors   and    the   author   who    has    his 
eyes,    in    the    words    of    Robert   M.  j 
Hyatt,     author    of    an    article    on| 
Snow  in  The  Editor,  "may  read  and ! 
study  the  works  of  others,  and  thus 
learn  wherein  he  is  lacking." 

Snow  spent  much  of  his  early  life 
out  doors.  He  was  in  many  rough 
places  in  the  West,  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, in  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America.  He  was  blinded  in 
a  mining  accident.  To-day  he  draws 
upon  a  clear  memory  of  those  sun- 
light years  for  his  settings  and 
characterizations. 

Wrote   For   The   Bee. 

Snow's  refusal  to  surrender  or  to 
give  way  to  the  bitterness  of  de- 
spair has  won  both  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  other  endeavors  and  the 
admiration  of  fellow  Napans.  He 
served  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Napa,  being  elected  by  the  vote  of 
the  people.  For  several  years  he  | 
was  The  Bee's  Napa  correspondent. 

Snow  lays  part  of  his  present 
success  to  his  newspaper  experi- 
ence and  prescribes  it  to  the  writer 
just  starting. 

"Because,"   he  says,   "it  seems  to 
keep   a  fellow   up   on   his   toes,   es- 1 
pecially  where   there   is   such   keen 
competition.    News   stories,  too,   al- ' 
most    always    offer    possible    story 
germs." 

Was    Difficult    Task. 

Snow  operates  a  typewriter.  In 
the  case  of  most  novels  he  requires 
about  a  month  for  the  first  draft. 
I  Then  it  is  turned  over  to  a  secre- 
tary for  checking  of  obvious  er- 
rors. The  story  is  read  to  him  care- 
fully and  other  changes  or  correc- 
tions are  made.  He  devotes  from 
three  to  four  hours  each  day  to  a 
story,  once  it  is  started. 

Snow's  entrance  in  the  field  of 
writing  was  made  more  difficult 
because  it  was  necessary  to  relearn 
the  parts  of  speech  by  the  only 
method  possible  to  a  blind  person— 
the  Moon  and  Braille  type  gram- 
mars. 

Smugglers'    Ranch,    by    Snow, 
expected     to     be     released 
Spring. 


Snow,    ia 
in    lire 
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IBADS  iu  the  news  of  tlie  day 
it  a  man-,  totally  blind  for  tlie 
p^t  thirteen  years-.^'Hftaw^^Rtiredfroni 
b\fciness.  He  has  been  witll  uiie  UUfWPinTy 
la  New  York  for  twenty  -  three  yeg,rs. 
During  the  period  of  his  blindness  he 
has  continued  to  commute  fiom  Ridge- 
wood  to  New  York.  Now  his  firm  has 
retired  him  on  a  pension. 

Interesting,  isn't  it? 

Just  a  human  interest  news  story 
about  a  blind  man  who  wouldn't  give 
^,'  who  wouldn't  sit  back  and  let  char- 
ity look  after  his  needs;  who  wouldn't 
whine  about  his  luck — but  kept  plug- 
ging, at  the  daily  grind  in  total  dark- 
|iess. 

One  would  expect' that  the  blind 
commuter  might  well  sit  back  now  and 
live  in  comfort  and  peace  on  his  pension. 
But  such  is  iiotj  the  case. 

Tucked  away  in  the  last  paragraph, 
o|  the  news  story  is  a  sentence  that 
tr?inscenids  all  of  the  bhnd  commuter's 
pluck  ^ud  cpiimge  during  the  past  thir- 
teen years.  Now  that  he  has  time  on  his 
hands  he  expects  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  Ufe  to  yelping  other,  less-fortunate 
blind  people. 

There  is  a  gi-eat  beauty  here  that 
we  with  our  sight  cai 
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Blind  Student 
Barters  Mi 
^  For  His  Board 

']^e'' depression     revived     barter 
but    the    "trade"    being    effected    by 
Iliff  Jeffery,   blind   student  at   B'ig 
ham   University.,   is   unusual   even  in, 
this  day.    To  pay  for  his  board  ar.d' 
room    while    he    goes    to   schools    he 
brought   a  cow  ,and   a   winter's  sup- 
ply  of   hay.     The    landlady   gets   the 
milk,  Iliff  gets  fed  and  lodged,  and 
the  cow  gets  the  hay,  and  everyone 
is  happy. 

Jeffery  is  not  only  an  "A"  grade 
student  de-Sipite  his  handicap  but  an 
outstanding  wrestler  as  well.  When 
the  Winleir  Quarter  opens  on  Janua- 
ry, 8,  and  the  wrestling  season  gets 
under  way,  he  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  stars  on  the  Cougar  mat  team. 

Sixteen  years  ago  he  was  blinde-- 
in  an  accident,,  but  undaunted  ha; 
kept  on  working  and  going  to  school 
until  he  now  is  in  his  second  yearj 
of  college  and  plans  to  complete  thh*j 
usual'  four-year  course. 

Iliff  is  majoring  in  business  ad- 
ministration. He  does  the  regularl 
required  work,  typing  his  assdgn- 
ments  himself.  He  ha^  learned  to- 
print  his  own  rame  and  now  v.ants 
to  acquire  a  standard  handwriting 
signature. 

He    works    every    summer    on    the 
form  and  can  handle  a  great  nic.r.' 
jobs    competently.     Most    oCten    he 
"tromps"   hay  and  in   five,  years   he  i 
has   slipiped    from   the   hayraclf  only! 
twice  while   hi^   brother   who   works 
with  him  and  whose  sight  is  unim- 
paired has  fallen  fully  a  dozen  time- 
during  the  same  period. 

Iliff  al'so  works  frequently  at 
pitching  grain  or  hay  in  the  fie^d. 
and  can  take  care  of  any  job  aboii  , 
?.  thresher.  He  worked  on  the  hon. 
farm  much  of  .ne  time  but  often  /■ 
hired  by  other  farmers  just  like 
anyone  else.  Thus  he  earned  the 
cow  and  the  feed  which  are  now 
helping  pay  his  way  through  col- 
lege. 

Iliff  develciped  a  taste  for  wrectl- 
ing  by  indulging  in  the  usual  school- 
boy scuffles  while  at  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  Ogden.  Laf3<t  year  wa.s 
his  first  experience  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  a  coach  and  he  was 
named  -aittrnate  on  the  university 
team,  in  the  155  pound  class.  This 
year  he  hopeg   to   do   even   better. 
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,Bmi«D, JBPT  EFFICIENT , 

^esfnte  her  blindness,  Miss  Doro- 
tijce  Jennings  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  stenographers  at  the  NRA 
headquarter^  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Recently  she  ranked  first  in  a  dicta- 
phone test.  She  spent  seven  years 
at  a  Maryland  school  for  the  blind 
and  completed  her  education  at 
George  Washington  University. 
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APPEALS  FOR 
COOK  STOVE 

Blind  Man's  Family  CooKs 
on  Parlor  Stove 


A  family  which  has  no  cook  stove 
has  appealed  to  the  Boston  Post  read- 
ers to  help  it  out. 

The  family  has  had  some  hard  luck, 
and  as  a  result  they  have  to  do  their 
cooking  on  one  stove,  a  parlor  stove. 
When  they  have  something  to  roast 
they  have  to  go  to  a  neighbor's  house 
and  use  the  neighbor's  cook  stove.  The 
family  was  visited  by  a  Post  reporter 
and  he  found  that  the  man  of  the  fam- 
ily is  blind,  and  the  wife  works  when 
she   can  get   it. 

There  are  two  children,  a  girl  16,  and 
a  boy  14.  The  girl  works  when  she  can 
get  it.  The  family  believes  it  will  have 
a  happier  Christmas  with  a  cook  stove 
of  its  own.  The  mother  says  a  second- 
hand stove  which  some  Post  reader 
might  have  would  be  more  than  wel- 
come. 
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,  Blind  Girl  in  Need  of  Aid 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  interest  of  your  readers  Is  asked 
in  the  case  of  a  blind  girl,  the  sole  sup- 
port of  her  father,  mother  and  brother, 
who  Is  facing-  severe  financial  difficulties 
due  to  the  long  and  costly  illness  of  her 
father,  who  is  dying  of  an  incurable  mal- 
ady. She  earns  a  small  weekly  wage 
doing  typewriting  in  an  office,  and  after 
her  work  does  the  cooking  and  washing 
for  her  sick  and  aged  parents.  I  have 
known  her  for  several  years  and  would 
deeply  appreciate  any  contributions  that 
would  give  her  relief  in  this  emergency 
and  will  acknowledge  same  through  these 
columns.  F1i.\ncbs  B.  Chash 

(Mrs.    Talbot    C.) 
133  Hyslop  road,  Brookllne,  Mass 
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BLIND  WOMAN  GOT  POT 

QUANAH,  Tex.,  Dec.  16-,Deputy  Sher- 
iff Malin  Owens  took  a  group  playing 
a  marble  machine  in  a  downtown  cafe 
for  their  word  refcently  after  laying  a 
heavy  hand  over  their  pile  of  silver. 
In  reply  to  a  request  if  they  were  gam- 
bling, the  group  claimed  it  was  a  col- 
lection for  the  blind.  One  of  the  play- 
ers accompanied  Owens  to  where  a 
blind  woman  played  and  sang.  The 
mon^  ^a«|  dropped,  is  her  tin  oui>. 
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Christmas  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Out  early  one  day,  I  looked  up  to  see 
great  snowy  clouds  against  the  heavenly 

T;>lue their    tops    just    touched   with    'the 

morning  light.  "How  exquisite!"  my  first 
thought.  "How  terrible!"  rriy  second,  for 
closing  my  eyes  far  a  moment,  I  tried  to 
Imagine  nothing  before  'them  to  my  life's 
end  but  blank,  dreary  darkness.  Yet  my 
fate  might  be  softened,  surrounded  by 
family,  friends  and  creature  "comforts.  j 
But  a  sadder  fate  have  these  poor 
blind,  for  they  are  friendless  and  for- 
lopn — some  sick  and  all  poor.  And  so  In 
their  name  I  come  once  vnor^  to  the 
generous,  kindly  readers  of  'the  Tran-  , 
script,  hoping  that  even  in  these  stran.gf , 
v.y.&cVAwz  times  we  may  be  able  to  cast 
a  ray  of  light  Into  these  darkened  lives 
on  Christmas  Day. 

Most  graitefuUy  acknowledged,  but 
desperately  hoping  for  more: 

In  Memory  of  M;  W..L S.'J.OO 

R.  P.   H.  ..V. 3.00 

A  Friend   5.00 

Mrs.   A.  D.   P BOO 

Frank  G.   Balcom    B.OO 

A  Friend 1.00 

Gertrude  P.    McKinley 1.00 

Total     $25.00 

All  contributions,  nornatter  how  small, 
most  gratefully  received  by  Mr.  Francis 
Iradi  (himself  blind  but  a  tireless  worker 
for  the  cause),  at  110  Tremont  street,  or 
by  me.  Mrs.  Reginald  Foster 

48  The  Fenway.  Bos^ton.  , 
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BUnd  Girl  in  Need  of  Aid 

To  the  EdlEWWP'tfte  Transcript: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  the  deepest  1 
gratitude  the  lollowine:  erift<n  In  answer  to 
my  plea  "For  a  Blind  Girl  in  Need  of 
Aid."  With  the  money  she  has  been  able 
to  nay  her  drug-  store  bill,  buy  fuel  oil, 
and  see  a  doctor  about  her  nerves,  also 
buy  food  of  better  quality  and  greater 
quantity  which  she  greatly  needed.  Any 
further  contributions  will  be  gratefully 
receiv'ed  and  acknowledged: 

Anonymous    ; $20.00 

Mt-a.   W.  J.   MIxter i^> '^'> 

Mrs.   R.  P.  iBigelow .  . , 

Miss    Mary    B.    Lord 

Miss   Barbara   Horton .^.00 

A  Maiden   friend    "In  His  Name"  1.00 

Mrs.    T.    S.    Sama>son l.OO 

Mrs.    Leslie    B.    Cutler 2.00 

H.    B.    H .1. 6.00 

A    Brookllne    friend .-^.OO 

A  friend   ,5.00 

For  Blind  Girl   in  Need  «f  Aid..  5.00 

Tota.1     , $07.00 

Frances  B.  Chasb 
(Mrs.  Talbot  C.) 
133  Hyslop  road.  Brookllne. 
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Blind  ^Idents  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y  wiayhave  made  use  of  8,500 
''  passes  distributed  during 
year  by  local  motion  plc- 

xe  'Kouses  in  co-operation  with 
.lie  Exchange  for  the  Blind,  have 
just  voted  Marie  Dressier  their  fav- 
orite screen  actress.  Responses  to 
a  questlonnahxj  distributed  among 
several  hundred  blind  motion  pic- 
ture patrons,  by  Arthur  Welnert,  so- 
cial service  director  of  the  Exchange 
placed  Miss  Dressier  first  In  popu- 
larity among  film  actresses,  with 
Helen  Hayes  second,  and  Janet  Gay- 
lUJr  third.  Lionel  Barrymore.  John 
Barrymore  and  George  Arliss  rank- 
ed in  this  order  among  the  mate 
players. 


FRIENDS  CHEER  VICTIM 

BLINDED  TEACHER'S  BURDEN  EASED 
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r^B.  Withlngton,  Los  Angeles 
iool\|  teacher  whose  sight  was 
jthlessly  destroyed  in  a  holdup  by 
a  bandit  last  summer,  will  spend 
Christmas  surrounded  by  evidences 
of  loving  devotion  from  her  friends, 
it  was  learned  today. 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Mark  Smith,  and 
her  intimate  friend,  Bertha  Low, 
who  has  been  with  the  teacher 
since  the  shooting  tragedy  last  Au- 
#gust,  will  be  with  her  and  friends 
will  drop  in  to  see  her  during  the 

day. 

Messages  of  Christmas  cheer 
from  friends  and  strangers  alike 
have  been  pouring  into  Miss  With- 
ington's  little  apartment  at  511  S. 
Rampart  Blvd.  for  the  last  week 
and  have  contributed  to  the  teach- 
er's good  spirits.  She  still  is  suf- 
fering  from    nervous    shock,   how- 


ever, and  has  not  been  able  to  be 
out-of-doors. 

Fellow  teachers  have  contributed 
about  $5000  to  the  Cora  B.  Withing 
ton   Fund,   which   will   provide   the 
teacher  with  a  Hfe  income,  and  the 
fund  has  passed  the  $14,000  mark. 

Her  love  for  the  children  she 
formerly  taught  for  so  many  years, 
recently  prompted  Miss  Withing- 
ton  to  write  a  Christmas  play,  "The 
Dream  That  Came  True,"  for  the 
A-flrst  graders  at  the  Third  Street 
School.  These  boys  and  girls  were 
in  her  B-first  grade  at  the  school 
last  year. 

Miss  Withington  has  been  writ- 
ing Christmas  plays  for  some  years 
and  decided  this  season  that  her 
tragedy  should  not  interfere  with 
this  activity.  She  dictated  the  play 
and  it  was  given  twice  at  the 
schod" 
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Berlin,  Dec.  27  (A.P.) — A  storm  of  oppo- 
sition faces  Nazi  law  reformers  as  their 
pet  project,  sterilization,  goes  into  effect 
Jan.  1.  Typical  of  the  Nazi  effort  to 
extend  complete  dictatorship  over  the 
citizenry,  it  is  but  one  of  the  many 
striking  measures  of  legal  reform  sched- 
uled for  the  new  year  profoundly  chang- 
ing German  criminal,  civil  and  military 
law. 

Sounding  an  alarm.  Pope  Plus  con- 
demned sterilization  in  a  message  to  the 
world  last  Saturday  and  It  was  expected 
this  will  be  followed  by  a  protest  from 
Cardinal  Bertram,  reaching  Germany's 
30,000,000  Catholics  from  all  pulpits  of 
the  faith  in  this  country.  Many  Protes- 
tant clergymen  are  believed  ready  to  join 
the   opposition. 

The  law  Greatest  1700  eugenic  courts 
to  administer  its  provisions.  It  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  applied  on  a  na- 
tional scale  in  modern  history  and  is  the 
nearest  thing,  sociologists  say,  since  i 
ancient  times  to  the  practice  of  leaving 
the  fit  to  survive.  | 

Elimination  of  the  misfit  by  steriliza- 
tion is  the  keystone  of  the  Nazi  racial 
policy.  Time  alone  -will  tell  if,  as  the 
Nazis  believe,  Germany  becomes  a  nation 
of  efficient,  physically  superb  specimens, 
who  Hitler  in  his  book,  "My  Fight,"  says 
are  bound  to  become  "masters  of  the 
earth." 

Fate  of  400,000  Involved 

For  the  present  the  fate  of  at  least 
400,000  Germans,  the  Deutsche  Zeltung 
says,  are  involved.  These  comprising 
practically  the  same  number  of  both 
sexes. 

The  law  is  applicable  to  hereditai-y: 

1. — Feeble-mindedness,  tentatively  esti- 
mated at  200,000  cases. 

2. — Schizomania,  80,000. 

3. — Insanity,  20,000. 

4. — Epilepsy,  60,000. 

5. — Saint  Vitus  dance,  600. 

6. — Blindness,    4000. 

7. — Deaf  and  dumbness,   18,000. 

8.— Serious  physical  deformity,  20,000. 

9. — Chronic  alcoholism,  10.000. 
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CHRISTMAS  STRAW         ^"^ 
IGNITES  AND  2  DIE  j 

BATTLE  -CREEK.  Mich.,  Dec.  26, 
I  1933. — iFP) — Grief  t':day  replaced  the 
joy  of  ChristT.as  celebration  in  the 
home  of  Ivan  Britvec,  47,  whose  blind 
wife  and  infant  davighter  were 
burred  Christmas  night,  the  child 
fatally,  when  straw  spread  over  the 
f--rs  in  a  part  of  tli?  Chriftmas 
ceremonies  ignited,  apparently  by  a 
stove.  . 
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Oscar  Whitesell,  believed  to  be  the  only  blind 
K;»<;p[^aiL.  manager  in  the  world,  has  a  "good  ear"  for 
baseball. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Whitesell,  who  is  totally  blind, 
i  depends  solely  on  his  hearing  to  direct  the  plays  of  the 
Roaringbrook    Pennsylvania    nine,    which    he    manages. 
And  the  last  season  was  a  successful  one  for  his  club. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  Whitesell  not  only 
handles  all  the  business  end  oi  the  club,  but  directs  all 
the  plays  when  his  team  is  in  action. 

The  blind  manager  can  be  seen  sitting  along  the 
third  base  line  on  an  automobile  seat.  His  v.-ife  is 
seated  on  a  folding  chair  by  his  side.  She  watches  the 
plays  and  reports  to  her  husband  but  he  hands  out 
the  "orders." 

Once  his  wife  has  told  him  how  the  play  has  gone 
he  never  forgets  and  can  always  call  the  number  on 
base  and  where  they  are.  He  follov>s  all  the  plays 
closely  and  seems  Lo  stack  them,  inning  by  inning,  in 
his  mind.  He  seldom  asks  about  a  previous  play. 

Mrs.  Whitesell,  besides  being  "right  hand  woman" 
to  the  manager,  is  official  scorer,  'ihey  have  piloted 
their  team  to  two  pennants  out  of  the  last  three  years.  ■ 

If  a  player  "muft's"  loo  many  during  a  game  he  . 
soon  is  sent  to  the  showers  by  the  manager.  A  fly  goes 
into  deep  center.  The  centerfielder  fails  to  make  the 
catch.  "That's  three  he  should  have  had,"  Whitesell 
i  will  say,  "go  out  to  center."  The  replacement  is  quickly 
made. 

Whitesell,  who  has  been  blind  since  childhood,  al- 
ways has  been  a  sports  enthusiast.  His  interest, 
especially  in  baseball,  won  him  the  position  of  manager. 

One  would  think  that  managing  a  baseball  team 
"by  ear"  would  take  all  of  your  time.  3ut  such  is  not 
the  case  with  Whitesell. 

He  works  in  a  gererai  store  which  is  conducted  by 
his  father  Here  ht  vvaits  on  customers  without  dif- 
ficulty. He  knows  the  location  of  every  article  on  the 
shelves. 

He  is  3'  graduate  of  the  C-«  erbrook  School  for 
Blind  and  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  discuss  sports,  and  especially 
baseball,  the  "blind  manager"  always  is  ready  to  listen 
as  well  as  express  his  views — and  he  is  well  versed — on 
any  topic. 
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Tests  Reveal  Blind  Do  Not 
Have   Superior  Hearing 


According  to  Prof.  S.  P.  Hayes 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  consult- 
ing psychologist  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  there 
is  little  evidence  to  support  the  the- 
ory so  often  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  blind  have  superior  hearing 
and  greater  sensitivity  of  their 
hands.  This  assertion  was  made 
after  a  number  of  tests  were  given 
to  blind  persons  and  then  repeat- 
ed witn  groups  of  Mount  Holyoke 
students. 

A  test  for  the  recognition  of  ob- 
jects by  touch  and  hearing  were 
given  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  two 
schools  for  the  blind,  before  re- 
peating it  to  the  college  girls.  The 
seeing  subjects  made  better  records 
for,  although  there  were  individuals 
in  each  group  who  had  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  test  a  number  of 
blind  subjects  gave  it  up  entirely 
because  it  was  too  hard  for  them. 

A  survey  made  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction 


of  the  Blind  showed  that  the  blind 
groups  were  inferior  to  the  seeing 
group  in  the  hearing  of  pitches  at 
all  levels.  While  all  the  seeing  sub- 
jects heard  all  of  the  pitches  given, 
some   of  the  blind  pupils   failed  to 
hear  both  ,the  lowest  and  hte  high- 
est pitches.      This  superiority  of  the 
i  seeing    over    the    blind    was    found 
I  even  when  setting  aside  the  records 
■  of   those   blind   subjects   who    were 
'  judged    to    be    at    all    defective    in 
;  either   hearing   or   mentality. 
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lari^  Dressier  to  he 
Honored  by  Blind 

..obably  the  most  unusual  and 
touching  tribute  'ever  paid  a  per- 
son In  public  life  Is  that  accorded 
to  Marie  Dressier  by  several  hun- 
dred blind  movie  fans  of  Broolslyn. 
Gardner  W.  Wood  of  the  Exchange 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn  A.  I. 
C.  P.,  announced  today  that  hun- 
dreds of  sightless  persons  who  at- 
tend moving  picture  theatres  have 
Just  completed  a  poll  In  which 
they  named  their  favorite  screen 
stars.  Their  only  way  of  judging  ia 
by  the  personality  that  Is  projected 
through  the  voice.  Marie  Dressier 
received  nearly  twice  as  many  votes 
as  her  nearest  competitor;  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Helen  Hayes  were  prac- 
tically tied  for  second  place.  Among 
the  male  actors  Lionel  Barrymore 
leads  John  Barrymore  with  George 
Arllss  third. 

Through  the  co-operation  of 
LoeWs  Theatres  and  other  play- 
houses In  Brooklyn,  the  Exchange 
for  the  Blind  has  provided  movie 
entertainment  for  8,500  sightless 
persons  and  their  guides  during  the 
last  year. 

The  After  Dark  Guild,  following 
the  vote,  has  decided  to  present 
Miss  Dressier  with  a  testimonial 
done  in  the  embossed  type  of  the 
Blind.  The  presentation  will  bo 
made  when  Miss  Dressier  visits  New 
York  next  time.  A  group  of  the 
Blind  In  Brooklyn  will  be  guests  of 
Miss  Dressier  at  performances  of 
Marie  Dressler's  newest  picture. 
"Her  Sweetheart,  Christopher  Bean" 
now  playing  at  Loew  circuit  in  New 
York,  .^0^"  I 
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I  Acknowledgment  -I 

lo.the   Editor    of   the   Transcript: 

I  vi'-ish  to  acknowledge  with  many, 
many  thanks  the  following:  gifts  "For  a 
Blind  Girl  in  Need  of  Aid"  and  also  to 
express  for  her  the  deep  appreciation 
,  ihe  feels  for  this  aid,  viiiich  has  given 
her  new  strength  and  courage  to  face 
bBr  difficulties: 

Previously  acknowledgied    $67.00 

Mrs.    Lester   Leland 10.00 

Friends    ..      ..      10. 00 

M.    D.   P TOO 

Miss   lAvlnda  Nerw«ll 5.00 

Robert  S.   Bradley .i.OO 

Total $102.00 

Frances  B.  Ch.\si5 
(Mrs.  Talbot  C.) 
183    Hyslop    road,    Brookline 


Cliristnias  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I    wish    to    acknowledge    with    sincere 
gratitude  the  following  sums: 

Previously  acknowledged    $25.00 

A  Friend,   West  Newton 

A.    N.    C 

A    Friend    

A  Friend    

A   Friend    

Mrs.   Lester  Leland    

C.   VV,   Manchester 

P.    M.    P 

Miss   Gloria    >Cenison    

K.    .s.    F 

In  memory  of  M.  B.  S 

Mary    E.    Buell    

i  Mrs.    H.    K.    Morrison       

Aionymou.'s     

[  A    Friend.     Rp'.innni     


5.00 

5.00 
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1.0(1 
■J.M* 
T.oO 
-,.00 
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Total  $104.00 

I  Mrs.  Reginald  Fo.=;tkr 
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Blmd-:3Eiit  Leads  StTtdents 


story  on  Page  4-B. 
Handicapped  by  total  blindness,  Eric  Carlson,  15-year- 
old  Erasmus  Hall  H.  S.  student,  courageously  competed 
with  his  normal  schoolmates  —  and  beat  them  in  their 
studies.  He  has  established  a  record  in  receiving  a  mark 
of  90  in  a  geometry  Regents'  exam  and  also  possesses  the 
Holmes  Medal  for  general  excellence.  Photo  by  Evening 
Journal  Staff  Photographer, 
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Blind  Students  Use  Wire 
'Pictures'  to  'See'  Drawings 

Pitt  Zoology  Instructor  Finds  Way  for  Three  Youths  to 

Study  Diagrams 


By  ROBERT  LYTLE 

A  trio  of  bliiad  students  sat  in  the  Cathedral  of  Learning  yesterday 
I  and  felt  their  way  through  a  series  of  complicated  zoology  drawings. 

With  several  pieces  of  twisted  wire  solder  before  them,  the  three 
youths  were  going  through  a  process^  "  ^ 


never  before  tried  here  and  seldom, 

if  ever,  in  any  college  or  university 

in  the  country. 

Taking  a  regular  course  of  studies 
1  at  Pitt,  the   blind  students,   all   of 

whom  are  above  average  intelligence, 

oxperienced  little  difficulty  in  their 

v.ork  until  they  registered  for  zo- 
i  ology,    which    requu'es    painstaking 

study  of  intricate  drawings  as  a  part 

of  the  course. 

"It  was  not  so  much  a  problem 
j  for  them  as  it  was  for  us,"  Dr.  Rob- 
]  ert  T.  Hance,  head  of  the  zoology 
I  department,  said.  -  "We  were  faced  i 

with  the  task  of  putting  the  work  j 
■  over  to  them,  and  vnthout  the  abil-  ! 
Uty  to  study  models  and  diagrams 
pSt  was  difficult  to  find  an  effective  , 

way  of  doing  it."  1 

Fingers  'Study'  Designs 


questions  were  asked  as  the  stu- 
dents' fingers  found  new  sources  of 
interest  which  had  escaped  them  in 
lectures. 

Youths'  Grades  High 

The  questions  were  answered  in 
turn  by  Dr.  Hance,  who  helped  guide 
their  fingers  over  the  solder  outlines. 

As  the  plan  of  the  "circulatory 
system"  became  more  clear  in  their 
minds,  more  "diagi'ams"'  were  needed 
and  new  pieces  of  solder  were  bent 
into  new  designs. 

"This  part  of  the  work  is  the  only 
time  when  the  blind  students  re- 
quire extra  iriStruction,"  Dr.  Hance 
said.  "They  follow  the  lectures 
easily,  taking  notes  in  braille  and 
apparently  getting  as  much  out  of 
the  discussions  as  the  students  with 
normal  vision." 

The  youths,  Robert  Gay,  L.  S. 
Hatfield   and   Gerel  E.   Croft,  take 


,,   -  ,.        ,  ;.  ■  J  «    J-    !,«  :  t^e  same  examinations  as  all  other' 

Modehng-clay  was  tried  first    he  ,  students  in  the  course,  it  was  said, 

and     mvariably     make     grades     of 
more  than  "90." 

"When  they  grasp  the  idea  of  a  j 
'drawing'  they  retain  the  vision  se- 


said,  but  working  with  it  was  "too 
tedious  and  a  little  bit  messy."  An- 
other method-  v;as  sought  and  Dr. 
Hance  called  it  a  happy  day  when 


he  hit  upon   the   idea  of   utilizing  |  curely  !  in    their    minds,"    the    in-  : 


solder  wire  for  his  scheme 


structor  said.    "We  have  found  that 


"The  solder  can  easily  be  twisted  '  their  memory  is  almost  like  a  pho- 
into  any  form  desii-ed,"  he  said,  "and  tographic  plate  and  records  facts 
it   is.  a   perfect     medium     through  ,  with  remarkable  accuracy." 


which  to  'show'  the  objects  of  the 
course." 

As  the  students  sat  at  their  desks, 
their  fingers  rapidly  and  deftly 
went  over  the  outlines  before  them. 
The  wire  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
"S&ction  of  an  earth  worm.  Numerous 


In  lectures,  the  blinjl^io  punch 
out  thgjr  not^'i  ,j".  -nrQiTjI^^v.^  jater 
tranoitiiilJU  Thtm  by  tyjl^writer. 

Dr.  Hance  believes  it  possible  to 
prepare  technical  text  books  with 
illustrations  for  use  by  blind 
■Students. 
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BLIND    MUSICIAN    OF 
»lA"lEt»IVEN  NATION. 
L    PUBLICITY 

eceniV)er  issue  of  the 
'an  Magazine  carries 
owing  item  about  Prof, 
rake,  blind  musician  of 
Kingfisher:  "F.  L.  Drake,  of 
Kingfisher,  Okla.,  is  blind  and 
almost  comepltely  paralyzed. 
For  ten  years  he  has  lain  on 
his  back,  motionless,  taking 
food  through  a  straw,  speak- 
ing through  clenched  teeth; 
yet  earns  a  living  as  a  voice 
teacher.  He  has  private  pu- 
pils, directs  a  church  choir, 
and  each  year  drills  a  group 
of  from  75  to  100  singers  in  a 
presentation  of  the  Messiah. 
All  direction  is  hv  n-ord  of 
mouth. 


Wants  Name  Of  All 

Crippl^  And  Blind  Children 


Mks  IriRz  Andrews,  County  CWS 
divecKor,  Ij^ounces  that  she  has  been 
directed  to  secure  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  crippled  an-d  blind  chil- 
dren in  Mississippi  county.  Also  if  is 
desired  to  list  all  illeg'itimate  children 
born  in  the  years  1928,  1932  and  1933.. 
Any  one  having  any  of  this  inform- 
ation available  are  asked  to  report  to 
Miss  Andrews  at  her  office  here  in 
Charleston. 


ess  Ph.D. 


ss~ 


To  Miss  Eleanor  Brown,  teacher  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  High  School,  belongs 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
blind  woman  in  the  world  to  com- 
plete requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree. Miss  Brown,  who  has  been 
sightless  since  she  was  five,  will  re- 
ceive the  award  from  Columbia 
University  next  Jane. 


c  .s. 


BliQdLBani^lays  by  Braille 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

BLACKPOOL,  Eng.— The  Black- 
pool and  Pylde  Blind  Brass  Band 
claims  to  be  the  only  blind  brass 
band  in  Britain.  When  at  work  on 
a  new  piece  the  secretary  takes  it 
down  in  Braille  as  the  bandmaster 
dictates.  Then  the  members  of  the 
band  run  their  fingers  over  his 
brailled  part  until  they  know  it  by 
heart,  and  they  practice  together  a 
few  bars  at  a  time. 


A  Blind  Girl  in  Need  of  .\id      '    / ' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

With  deep  gratitude  I  make  the  foUovv- 
inf;-  further  acknowledgements  to  my  plea 
"I'^or  a  Blind   Girl    in    Xeed    of   Aid:" 

Previously     acknowlerlired $103.00 

"Belmont"      ."i.OO 

Miss    iliriam    Shaw 2.">.00 

Total $133.00 

Frances  B.  Chase      i 

(Mr.s.   Talbot  C.   Chase)      ! 

133  Hyslop  road,   Brookline.  { 
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'Talking  Wire^  from  Hollywood 
To  Aid  in  Identifying  Criminals 

Ifs  Called  the  Magnegrdph  and  Its  Recording  and 

Reproducing  Are  Almost  Instantaneous — Thanks 

to  Bit  of  Steel  and  System  of  Magnetism 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Mo,xitor 


HOLLYWOOD,  Calif.— Almost  in- 
stantaneous recording  and  reproduc- 
ing— at  a  distance,  possibly,  of  sev- 
eral miles — of  the  voices  of  sus- 
pected criminals,  is  one  of  the  many 
uses  to  which  an  ingenious  newide- 
tice  known  as  the  "talking  wire" 
■may  be  put.. 

The  making  of  "sound  books"  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  and  the  per- 
manent recording  of  business  mat- 
ters, and  state  or  educational 
jsubjects.  also  are  among  the  fields 
in  which  this  simple  machine, 
called  the  "magnegraph"  is  capable 
of  serving. 
-  Early  last  month  guests  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Hollywood 
Community  Chorus  were  mystified 
by  the  surprise  presentation  of  a 
short  skit  that  emanated  from  a 
concealed  loudspeaker.  Inquiry  re- 
vealed that  the  two  voices  heard 
came  from  a  peculiar  sort  of  phono- 
graph and  had  been  recorded  only 
a  short  time  previously. 

During ,  the  summer  of  1931  a 
young  Hollywood  inventor  completed 
three  years  .  of  intensive  research 
that  brought  to  fruition  a  dream 
first  conceived  by  a  Scandinavian- 
American,  Mr.  Valdemar  Paulson,  30 
years  ago.  Mr.  Delmar  Whitson,  the 
inventor,  succeeded  by  a  system  of 
magnetism  in  recording  on  a  single 
steel  wire,  running  between  two  re- 
[  volving  spools  that  surmount  a  small 
I  cabinet,  music,  the  human  voice  or 


Factory  in  Russia 
to  EmploxJImdJ^ly 

LENINGRAD,  Jan.  19  (AP)— A 
factory  in  which  only  blinl  opera- 
tives will  be  used  is  being  built  here 
at  a  cost  of  around  $850,000.  The 
plant  will  manufacture  electric 
motors  and  the  machinery  will  be 
equipped  for  safety  operation  by 
touch  instead  of  by  sight. 


any  other  desired  sound.  The  mag- 
negraph bids  fair  to  revolutionize 
sound  recording,  for  not  only  can 
the  subject  matter  be  played  back 
immediately,  but  it  may  also  be 
erased  at  will  and  replaced  by  some 
sound  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter. 

Added  to  this  the  human  voice, 
for  instance,  comes  from  ths  loud- 
speaker in  an  entirely  natural  man- 
ner that  is  free  from  any  suggestion 
of  metallic  reproduction  and  which 
may  be  made  louder  or  softer,  faster 
or  slower  as  desired. 

Sount  ia  imprinted  by  magnetism 
through  the  medium  of  an  ordinary 
microphone,  but  all  the  costly  proc- 
ess that  accompanies  recording  on 
discs  or  film  is  eliminated  as  is  the 
period  of  waiting  between  the  oper- 
ations of  recording  and  playing  back 
under  these  methods.  Not  only  does 
the  magnegraph  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  revolutionizing  sound  in  motion 
pictures,  but  it  holds  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities in  many  other  fields. 

Already  the  magnegraph  has  re- 
ceived interested  visits  from  profes- 
sors and  students  of  engineering, 
while  several  models  have  been  per- 
fected for  the  commercial  market, 
including  a  combined  magnegraph,  . 
radio  and  phonograph  for  the  home  ■ 
and  a  small  set  for  use  in  oflBces. 
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Urge  Sterilization  for 

Blind  by  Inheritance 

Berlin,   Jan.   19   (A .P.>— Germans   blind 
by  inheritance  are  asked  to  submit  them 

selves  voluntarily  to  sterilization  under  ! 
the  new  Nazi  law.  An  appeal  by  the 
Union  of  Blind  German  Academicians  to 
this  effect  was  published  in  Chancellor 
I  Hitler's  newspaper,  the  Voelkischer  Beo- 
bachter. 


Holds     Gabler     Is     Wrong 
Party  to  Bring  Action 
Against. 

Fred  Gabler,  blind  proprietor  of 
refreshment  stand  in  the  main 
orridor  of  the  Municipal  Courts 
{uilding,  today  won  another  step 
a  his  fight  to  continue  operating 
he  business. 

A  jury  in  Circuit  Judge  Calhoun's 
jourt,  in  a  directed  verdict,  ruled 
hat  Gabler,  whom  the  city  is  seek- 
ng  to  oust,  was  not  wrongfully  in 
lossession  of  the  premises. 


'60 ,  /f  jV 


The  Listener 


^^^^^^  the  deaf  person  who  retains  a 
good  use  of  his  eyes,  and  to  whom  the 
printed  page  can  talk  freely,  an™  for 
that  matter  is  willing  to  repeat  mo^t 
amiably.      Not     that     living     peonleaS 

IT^lf  ^"  V"""""^  *°  r'-epe^a^'people 
are  kmd  people,   the  world   over      (Onlv 

'""   ?;.x;i!'^   ^^^^   ^°^'t  Hke   to    have   you 
say  -What?"  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice     No 
doubt   the   Listener  has   readers  who  fe 
member  our  beloved  Louise  Imogen  Gui- 
iiey,  who  M-as  deaf,  and  who  used  to  ask  for 
a  repetition  with  her  musical  "Please'") 
„ Ji"®    Listener    has    a    friend    who  'still 
uses,     to     assist     his     hearing-      an     nM 
fashioned    tube    with    a    sorf' of    metal 
I  Platter  on  the  end  of  it.     With  the  tube 
m  his  ear.   he   can   hear  what  you  say 
and    IS   moreover   able    to    shut   you    off 
whenever    you    become    tiresome    by    the 
simple    process    of    removing    the    tube! 
With   this   apparatus   ihere   seems   to  be 
even  an  advantage  in  beirig  deaf;  with  it 
one    becomes    eclectively    deaf.      Not    to 
hear      not      infrequently      becomes      ad- 
vantageous.     However,    deafness    is    one 
of  the  worst  of  inflictionf?  in  the  majority 
of  cases.     It  was  a  deaf  person  who  said 
that  his  case  was  worse  than   that  of  a 
blind    person,    because   M^hen   one   speaks 
t(    a  blind  person  one  makes  him  forsret 
his  affliction,    whereas  \^en   one  speaks 
to  a  deaf  person  one  reminds  him  of  it 
When  one   considers   the   pleasant  world 
that  IS  open   to   one  who  has  good  eye- 
sight, one  becomes  aware  that  blindness 
IS  a  worse  affhction  than  deafness      But^ 
It  IS  undeniable  that  il  is  easier  for  peo-i 
pie   in   general   to   be   kind   to   the   blind! 

lu*1,-*°.,  *^®   ^^^'^-    ^°^   the   reason   that  I 
the  blind  need  help  more  than  do  the  deaf 

+     +     + 

If    the    Listener    remembers    his    New 
Testament  aright,  while  Christ  in  several 
instances    restored    their    sight    to     the 
^  Wind    he  never  restored  to  a  deaf  person 
,  his    hearing.      Perhaps,    in    New    Testa- 
j  ment  times,  blindness  was  a  more  com- 
I  mon  o.ffliction  than  deafness.     It  is  not 
I  to    be    supposed    that    the    Saviour    was 
jjmore  merciful   to  the  blind  than   to  the 
deaf.     Perhaps  the  deaf,  in  his  day   were 
more   diffident  about  requesting  a' relief 
that  was  miraculous  than  were  the  blind 
At  any  rate,  it  is  probable  that  even  in 
that    early    period    the    deaf    had    grown 
incredulous,    from    experience,    about   all 
forms  of  relief  from  their  affliction,  and 
had    acquired    a    greater    degree    of    pa- 
tience in  their  endurement  of  it.     When 
the  Last  Trumpet  sounds,  what  are  the 
!  totally  deaf  going  to  do  about  it?  I 


Witnesses  for  the  city  testified 
;hat  the  space  had  been  leased  to 
:he  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  to  which  Gabler  paid  rent, 
but  that  the  lease  had  expired.  Tes- 
timony was  introduced  to  show  that 
Gabler  had  been  notified  to  vacate' 
and  had  said.  "If  the  city  wants 
that  kind  of  publicity,  I'll  give  it  to 
them." 

Gabler's  attorneys,  Edgar  V.  Ma- 
her  and  Rozier  G.  Meigs,  presented 
no  witnesses,  although  Gabler,  who 
has  charged  the  efforts  to  oust  him 
to  "politics,"  was  in  court.  The  at- 
torneys, in  offering  a  demurrer, 
contended  that  Gabler  was  the 
wrong  party  to  be  sued,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  no  direct  dealings  with 
the  city.  The  city's  attorneys,  who 
brought  the  case  to  Circuit  Court 
on  appeal  after  losing  a  verdict  in 
Justice  of  Peace  Turpin's  court  two 
weeks  ago,  have  not  announced 
their  next  move.  They  have  said 
'  that  the  commission  cannot  sue  or 
he  si'p'l 
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tLINDNESS  IS  NO  HANDICAP 

TO  PEER  OF  PIANO  TUNERS, 
^       GIFTED  WITH  'PERFECT  EAR' 

Paul  Gutman  of  Noted  Oberlin  Observatory  of 
f        Music  Says  He  Owes  Much  to  Late 
President  Harding's  Sister 


I 


I'AUL   GUTMAN 


(Central   Press.)  ;"    "Those    were    busy   days,"    he    re- 

Oberlin  Ohio.-The  man  who  keepsj  calh.     "I  loved  them.      You  see  I'm 
.he  strings  of  the  pianos  attuned  at  happiest  when  I'm  busiest. 


jone  of  the  world's  largest  conserva 
.tories  of  music  is  blind. 

He  is  Paul  Gutman,  who,  at  46 
nds  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
ife  since  he  was  counseled  many 
cars  ago  by  the  then  Miss  Abigail 
'aiding,  schooi  teacher-sister  of  the 
ate  President  Warren  G.  Harding. 

Known  as  the  "blind  philosopher," 

ind  regarded  as  the  peer  of  all  piano 

uners,    Gutman   says   he    owes    his 

•  hanks  for  what  he  has  accomplished 

io  Miss  Harding,  since  married    She 


He  becamp  the  '-blind  leader"  of 
those  similarly  afflicted  there.  For- 
merly an  executive  president  of  the 
Criterion  Club  of  the  famous  Gras- 
selli  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Cleve- 
land  and  for  12   years  chaplain  of 

the  Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Ohio  metropolis,  Gutman  still 
serves  as  trustee  for  many  institu- 
lions  for  the  sightless. 

Goes  to  Oberlin. 

Later  a  substantial  salary  brought 
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Six  Futile  Attempts  Of  Blind  Man 
In  Swim  Race  May  Get  Reward 

I  ^  ^ : 

i 

Cie\eland  ^lan  Hears  Broadcast  About  Toron- 
to Broom  :\Iaker  And  Offers  $5,000  For 
Operation— $15,000  Pledged 


nave  him  the  needed  encouragement   him  to  Oberlin  as  the  "watchdog"  of; 

and  advice  when  he  was  a  student  at   tunes  at  the  noted  Oberlin  Conserva- 

ihe  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Co-    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^      ^^^^^  ^^   .^  pj,g^g^; 

into  service  to  repair  an  organ  at 
the  college  and  that,  to  him,  is  a  dis- 
tinction for  the  conservatory  houses 
the  largest  collection  of  organs  in  the 
world  in  point  of  number. 

Gutman  believes  that  God  always 
balances  the  scales. 

"He  took  my  sight  but  He  gave  me 

perfect  eai 
ly  thankful,"  he  explains. 

"Blindness  is  no  handicap  to  me," 
he   explains,   "because   I  simply   will 

swim. 


lumtaus. 

Her  Forecast. 

"Lad,"  she  told  him  once,  "you  can 

°°Before    he    was    21,     Gutman   had 
learned  typewriting,  harmony,  theory 
'and  music  and  obtained  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  yf «'  "jSnd  °ihere  he!       "'^  -~-  "'^  -«""  """  "•^  g«ve  m, 
He  returned  to  Cleveland,  where  he  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

had  been  bom,  an  apt  pano  tuner  ^^^  thankful."  hP  pyni«in.<= 
and  music  teacher.    His  skill  In  ad- 
ana  ^^  ^  j  of     discordant^ 


Toronto,  Jan.  19 — (INS) — Six  Ju- 
tile   attempts    of   Mike    Harrbourg,   a 

blind  Toronto  broom  worker,  to  swim 
iir  darkness  through  the  chilly  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Toronto,  were  in  the 
process   of   being   rewarded  today. 

John  F.  Patt,  general  manager  of 
a  radio  station  at  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
has  wired  to  Toronto  for  information 
legarding  Mike's  vain  efforts  to 
regain  his  sight  aiter  15  years'  blinl- 
ness,  and  upon  this  report  will 
hinge  a  trip  to  Europe  and  an  opera- 
tion by     a  specialist  in  an  effort     to 

"People,"  he  wisely  nods,  "would 
get  more  out"  of  life  if  they  didn't 
look  at  its  dark  side." 

And  Gutman's  eyes  see  only  per- 
petual blackness! 

Sensitive  Ear. 

He  prides  himself  on  his  ability  to  j 
pick  out  a  sour  note  even  when  a 
score  of  instruments  are  playing  and 
he  can  tell  whether  the  miscue  was 
the  fault  of  the  piano  or  the  player. 

His  hobby  is  walking,  either  on  the 
chaded  campus  or  in  one  of  the  many 
country  lanes  about  the  city.  Never 
does  he  lack  a  companion,  for  the 
students  vie  with  each  other  to  ac- 
company him. 

"He  walks  in  darkness  but  &&gs 
light,"  they  say. 


1 — 

restore  the  sight  of  the  courageous 
Canadian. 

'  It  all  came  about  through  a  sports 
broadcast  by  Ellis  Vanderpyle.  Cast- 
ing about  for  a  subject  for  his  eve- 
ning broadcast,  he  recalled  hearing 
about  the  six  valiant  failures  vif 
Hambourg.  So  Vanderpyle  wrote  the 
story  and  went  on  the  air  with  it. 

He  had  not  left  the  studio  before 
hi!-  office  telephone  was  ringing.  The 
president  of  one  of  Cleveland '.s  big- 
gest paper  companies  was  on  thr 
wire: 

"I  just  heard  j'ou  broadcast  the 
Btory  of  thit  blind  Toronto  swim- 
mer." he  said.  "Is  that  all  on  the 
level,  Van?  Did  he  really  s-nim  that 
coure  six  times?" 

The  sportcaster  told  him  it  was  on 
the  level  and  that  Mike  had  really 
made  the  race  six  times  ano  intend- 
;ed  trying  again  this  year. 
I  "Will  it  take  .$.5,000  to  send  him  to, 
Europe  for  the  operation?"  he  asked. 
Van  told  him  that  would  be  the  ap- 
Droxim.ate  cost. 

"Check  up  a  little  further  on  the 
story.  Van,"  he  ordered,  "and  if  it's 
all  on  the  up  and  up,  I'll  sign  my 
check." 

Other  listeners  to  the  broadcast 
Phoned  offers  of  cash  until  a  total  of 
nearly  S15,000  had  been  preferred. 

Hambourg  lost  his  sight  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  injury  received  in  boxing. 

He  now  winds  brooms  at  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  for  the  Blind.  His  chief 
desire  is  to  be  able  to  see  his  young 
daughter,  Dorothy. 


Justing     ".V,     -^  attention)"^    cApiauis,      uecause    i    simpj 

pianos  was  brought  to  the  aUemon  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^     ^  ^^^ 

of  the  Cleveland  ^o^^f ^°^-_7for  th3  ^^^^te,  dance,  read  Braile  print,  type- 
and  he  was  appointed  to  care  for  th^  ^^.^..^^  ^^^  v  ype 


and  he  was  apoointcu  ^^  v.."-  '"'       ^ 
9?8  instruments  scattered  throughout 


;ithe  public  schools  there. 
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Half  Century  in  Helping  Blind 
and  Near  BlrndFirid^s  Dr  Bonine 
Eager  to  Continue  His  Life  Work 


While  the  humor  of  the  late  Ring 
Lai-dner  |  brought    fame   to    his    home 

I  town,  Jijiles  has  a  citizen  almost 
equally  important  along  a  different 
line. 

Strangers,  and  even  residents  of 
Niles  ponder  over  the  large  number 
of  blind  and  near  blind  here  until  they 
are  informed  that  those  sufferers  are 
patients  of  Dr.  Fred  N.  Bonme. 

And  so  for  48  years  this  stream  of 
humanitj'  comes  to  this  city  to  seek 
relief  from  this  man  who,  after  nearly 
a  half  century  of  service,  is  still  en- 
thusiastic about  his  profession. 

"I  have  been  pretty  faithful  to  my 
work,"  the  doctor  said.  "Although 
there  have  been  many  long  hours,  yet 
I  get  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out  of  them, 
and  even  when  I  was  a  small  boy  I 
wanted  to  do  something  for  the 
blind." 

517  TREATED   IN  A  DAY 
I     Considering    it    is    nothing    unusual 
for    him    to    see    200    patients   a   day,  > 
with  as  high  a  record  as  517  in   one 
day,  he  has  had  to  stay   on  the  job 
day  and  night  year  after  year. 

As  the  son  of  a  country  doctor,  he 
became  familiar  with  the  life  at  an| 
early  age  and  the  great  admiration 
he  iiad  for  his  father  heightened  his 
determination  to  follow  in  that  pro-; 
fession.  It  was  in  1845  that  his  father 
and  mother  came  to  Niles,  and  soon 
other  members  of  the  family  followed 
until  relatives  on  both  sides  found 
homes  in  or  near  Niles. 

The  memory  of  his  father's  work  as 
a  country  doctor  has  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
Dr.  Bonine  even  to  this  day,  for  his 
father  was  his  counselor  when  he  de- 
cided to  take  up  medicine  and  he  de- 
cided that  the  young  man  must  first 
become  a  physician  and  surgeon. 

Then  followed  seven  years  of  hard 
work,  but  Interesting  and  intensive 
years  in  Heidelburg,  Freiburg.  R*den 
and  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Early  in  his  educational  career,  the 
doctor  took  an  active  interest  In  ath- 
letics with  the  result  that  the  tall  and 
rangy  youth  made  the  track  team  at 
the  state  university  in  1886  and  ; 
calmly  broke  he  100  meter  (110  yards) 
dash.  It  took  Charley  Paddock  to 
establish  a  new  world's  record  in  1921. 

"With  the  conclusion  of  university 
days,  the  young  doctor  hurried  to 
England  and  there  put  the  finishing 

touches  to  his  education.  He  re- 
turned to  Niles  and  joined  his  father 
in  that  now  famous  second  floor 
office,  an  office  now  packed  with  tra- 
dition, 

MUST  U  AIT  FN  TURN 

It, is  a  usual  thing  for  patients  to 
overflow  the  office  and  the  corridor 
until  a  long  line  stretches  down  the 
street.  And  one  patient  is  no  better! 
than  another,  for  all  receive  a  num- 
ber and  wait  patiently  for  their  turn. 
They  say  Dr.  feonine  waited  upon  the 
ordinarj'  ,£olk  pnce  and  ke^pt  a  U.   S. 


BONiN5 


admiral  in  line  until  that  it^dividual  j 
departed  in  anger. 

Jack  Dempsey  is  a  friend  and  was 
once  a  patient  and,  although  the  doc- 
tor doesn't  admit  it,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial rumor  to  the  effect  that  he 
saved  the  champion's  eyesight  at  the 
height  of  the  latter'e  career. 

"Ha\ing  to  wait  for  a  turn  is  on« 
of  the  hardest   thinee  about  coming: 
here,"  the  doctor  mused.     "However, 
there  is  no  other  way  as  i  have  ai. 
ways  worke<}  on  the   theory  of  first 
come  are  first  served,  and  that's  the 
way  it  has  been  throufhout  the  years." 
Neither  rich  nor  poor  can  buy  an 
appointment.     If   they   want   to   see 
Dr.  Fred  Bonine.  they  st?ip  into  line 
like  anyone  else.     He  has  been  com- 
paured  to  the  late  Thomas  A-  Edison 
for  his  remarkable  ability  to  go  with- 
out sleep.     Jt  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  doctor  to  begin  work  early  in  the 
morning  and  never  finish  until  after 
midnight.    Several  years  ago  he  pass- 
ed the  million  and  a  quarter  mark  in 
prescriptions  issued  since  1900.     But, 
for  all  that,  the  brutal  hours  and  the 
years  of  heavy  work  have  been  kind. 
And   so   the  career  of   Dr.   Bonine 
!  stands  out  as  clear  as  a  brilliant  light 
'  insofar  as  his  service  to  humanity  is 
concerned.     He  has  been  as  eager  to 
serve  the  poor  and  lowly  as   he  has 
the  rich  and  the  important;  traits  of 
I  greatness  without  a  doubt. 
;      Thus    not   only    folk    In    Niles    who 
'  love  him  but  thousands  all   o\'er  the 
I  world    are    hoping    that    the    passing 
years  treat  Dr.  Bonine  gently.    Surely 
j  the  many  years  he  has  spent  bringing 
light  where  there  was  darkness   and 
joy  where  there  was  sorrow  merit  him 
the  best  this  world  has  to  offer. 


Blind  Spectacles 

Sirs;  ,^^l 

I  was  formerly  a  subscriber  to  Time  and  have  ' 
often  been  tempted,  while  listening  to  your  ex- 
cellent radio  program,  to  resume  my  use  of  the 
magazine.  But  last  night's  program  starting,  as 
I  remember  it,  with  the  description  of  the  scenes 
enacted  in  an  optometrist's  office  by  poor,  almost 
blind,  unfortunates  who  look  for  miraculous  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  telescopic  spectacles,  has 
made  me  change  my  mind. 

Telescopic  spectacles  have  been  in  use  for  a 
number  of  years  and  as  far  as  can  be  learned 
from  the  press,  the  optometrist  in  ciuestion  has 
only  added  a  cylindrical  correction  to  the  well 
known  Zeiss  telescopic  spectacles.   .  .  . 

J.  Flandreau  Van  Fleet,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

Time  is  a  newsmagazine.  "The  March 
of  Time"  is  a  radio  program.  Time  re- 
ports, levels  out  the  facts.  "The  March 
of  Time"  dramatizes  the  facts.  The  dif- 
ference between  reporting  and  drama  has 
two  effects  on  "The  March  of  Time": 
.i)  it  cannot  qualify  or  criticize  news; 
2)  it  will  sometimes  present  a  humanly 
dramatic  incident  which  may  not  have 
sufficient  news  importance  to  be  covered 
in  Time  during  a  crowded  week. 

Time  reported  the  American  Academy 
of  Optometry's  $1,000  award  to  Dr. 
William  Feinbloom,  optometrist  of  Man- 
hattan's West  Side  Hospital,  for  his  tele- 
scopic spectacles  with  triple  cyhndrical 
(instead  of  spherical)  lenses  which  in 
some  cases  enabled  98%-blind  patients  to 
see  well  enough  to  work.  Zeiss  telescopic 
spectacles,  not  new,  have  been  shown  help- 
ful in  about  3%  of  clinical  cases.  Dr. 
Feinbloom's  development  is  new,  still  of 
debated  importance.    The  Journal  of  the 

.American  Medical  Association  last  fort- 
night advised  "strenuous  protests"  against 
Dr.  Feinbloom's  "so-called  improvement." 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Bhnd 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion   of    Blindness    followed    suit.     The 
American  Academy  of   Optometry   stood 
,  stoutly  behind  the  Feinbloom  claim  of  in- 
•  creased    helpfulness    to    the    Q8<^-or-less 
'blind. 

"The  March  of  Time"  dramatized  one 
successful  case  of  Dr.  Feinbloom's.  If  the 
dramatization  gave  any  blind  Hstener  false 
hope.  Time  regrets.  But  also,  if  one  suf- 
ferer has  benefited  from  the  Feinbloom 
development,  Time  rejoices.  Time  coun- 
sels those  interested  in  Dr.  Feinbloom's 
spectacles  to  consult  their  eye  specialists. 
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Blind  Ml 


At  trinity  Church 


H.  Barnes  .of  Ridgewood, 
the  blind  man  blesped  of  God" 
spoke  Suaday  night  at  the  service 
in  the  Trinity  Reformed  church 
under  auspices  of  the  Men's  Club. 
There  was  a  special  song  service 
and  the  senior  choir  sang  an 
anthem  with  Mrs.  F.  R.  Fcnn  at 
ithc   organ. 

■  The  Sunday  school  orchefirtra 
'directed  by  Henrj  Voorman  play- 
ed. 

Members  of  the  Boy  Scout  troop 
|of  the  borough  were  present  in  a 
body  in  observance  of  the  coming 
Scout   Week 
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jf  BJinr^i  Readers 
I  Mils  t  Know  Many  i 
.Alphabets         j 

Tstems  in  Use  in  I 
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ieir  Books.  I 
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'T'HE   Teader    with    normal    sight 

A     who  goes  to  the  Public  Library 

of  Cincinnati  for  an  English  book 

has  learned  one  alphabet-one  set 

,of    letters.      A    blind    reader    who 

^wants  to  read  a  book  may  have  to 

know  several   alphabets,   or  several 

sets  of  letters. 

\  Over  the  years,  and  in  an  effort 
(to  make  reading  with  the  finger 
tops  as  easy  as  possible,  eight  sys- 
tems have  been  used.  The  "Line 
letter  or  regular  printed  letter  em- 
bossed;  then  a  system  of  dots  was 
.employed  by  Charles  Barbier.  Paris- 
riext  Louis  Braille,  whose  system  of 
dot.s  bears  his  name;  and  the  BraiUe, 

(In  the  United  States  we  have  the 
jNew  York  point,  American  Braille 
and  revised  Braille  Grade  14-  the 
Moon  type,  invented  by  Dr  'wil- 
Iiam  Moon,  which  is  a  series  of 
raised  symbols  and  is  easier  for 
adults  who  become  blind  late  in  life 
to  feel. 

At  present  the  system  accepted 
universally  is  Braille,  Grade  2 
Contractions  in  this  system— the 
group  of  dots  standing  for  words  or 
parts  of  words  like  with,  for  ing— 
makes  the  reading  much  quicker 
*  '^^i  Cincinnati  Library  Society 
for  the  Bhnd  has  books  in  all  o 
these  systems.  These  books  ai* 
housed  in  the  main  building  £t 
public  library.  ^ 
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Henry  F.  Rice,  Civil  war  veteran  of 
Onset,  recently  observed  his  90t.h  birth- 
day. Although  blind  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Rice  keeps  in  touch  with  affairs  of 
the  day.  He  is  a  32d  decree  Mason, 
and  has  been  a  member  oC  that  frater- 
nity  for  nearly   70  years. 
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Blind  Woman  Admits 

Knifing  Her  Husband 

In  the  line-up  at  police  headquarters 
this  morning,  a  blind  Negro  woman,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Bridges,  forty-four,  of  73  Warwick 
street,  confessed  that  she  stabbed  her 
husband  yesterday  afternoon.  Three 
other  Negroes,  who  were  later  released, 
were  in  the  line-up  with  her  when  she 
made  the  confession.  She  said  that  she 
thought  her  husband,  James  Bridges,  was 
I  going  to  strike  her.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
I  tion  of  Captain  James  Daley,  she  ex- 
plained that  although  she  could  not  see 
her  husband,  she  always  knew  when  he 
was  going  to  strike  her.  She  went  to 
the  dresser  in  her  room,  she  said,  and 
took  a  penknife  from  it,  and  wounded  her 
husband  in  the  stomach.  He  is  now  In 
'  a  serious  condition  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital. 
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Listening  in 

Sigmiess  ''Spectators'*  at 

t^ourt  Case  on  Bequest 

to  Blind^roup 


Many  blind  "spectators"  gathered  to- 
day In  Chancery  Court,  where  Vice 
Chancellor  Buchanan  was  to  hear  argu- 
ments aa  to  whether  the  New  Jersey 
Blind  Men's  Club  or  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind-Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  shall 
receive  a  legacy  under  the  will  of 
Thomas  A.  Woods,  who  died  May  6, 
1932.  One  of  the  lawyers  In  the  case 
also  Is  blind. 

Woods,  who  was  71  at  his  death,  was 
a  Civil  War  veteran  and  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  old  New  Jersey  Home  for 
Disabled  Soldiers  In  Kearny.  He  left 
a  portion  of  his  estate  to  "the  Society 
for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  of  Newark, 
N-  J-"  No  such  organization  exists 
and  David  S.  Bingham,  representing 
the  Howard  Savings  Institution,  execu- 
tor, asked  Chancery  Court  to  decide 
which  organization  shall  get  the  be- 
quest. 

The  New  Jersey  Blind  Men's  Club 
is  represented  In  court  by  Walter 
Binck.  Rinck  has  been  blind-  since  he 
was  3  years  old  and  had  prepared  his 
notes  for  the  hearing  in  Braille 

The  Woods   estate,   which   was'  esti- 
mated in   value  at   about  $25,000,   In- 
cluded  bequests  to  St.  Michael's  Hos- 
pital,  the    Little    Sisters    of    the    Poor ' 
1^"?J^®  Hospital  and  Home  for  Crippled  I 
Children.     There   was    also    a    bequest 
to  the   widow   of   a   friend   of    Woods.-* 
Mrs.  Caroline  Boyle,  but  the  Orphans- 
Court  struck  out  this  Item  and  awarded ' 

ImJL'"^'^  *2  ^"-   ^"^   E.   Woods, 
widow  of  Woods, 
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The  Newsy^s  Surprise 

Special  to  The  Chrir'-an  Science  Monitor 
Los  Angeles 

A  N  ELDERLY  blind  "newsy"  had 
l\  a  joyful  surprise  last  Christ- 
-i-^nias  morning.  Upon  reaching 
his  accustomed  place  of  business  on 
the  curb,  where  a  policeman  kindly 
led  him,  he  sensed  something  un- 
familiar. What  he  tapped  with  his 
cane  was  certainly  not  the  pad- 
locked box  with  an  umbrella  stick- 
ing up  through  the  center,  which 
had  served  as  his  stand  for  some 
years. 

No,  Indeed.  It  was  a  miniature 
cabin  in  which  he  could  sit  with 
comfort.  It  was  ideally  fitted  up  for 
his  particular  needs,  with  canvas 
roof  and  side -flaps  that  button&d  up 
for  stormy  weather;  and,  best  of  all, 
it  was  electrically  heated. 

This  stand  de  luxe  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  occupants  of  a  pro- 
duce market  and  an  adjoining  office 
building,  in  front  of  which  it  is 
rolled  each  morning  in  readiness  for 
its  owner. 

The  donors  enjoy  a  pleasant  sense 
of  partnership  with  the  brave  man 
who  admits  no  handicaps  to  suc- 
cess, and  is  appreciative  of  every 
kindnpss  shown  him. 
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Endoiftiug  W,»*€ill  H.  R.  5694, 
pendin/  in  c(jR|ress,  the  East  Bay 
club  Sf  Blina  Women  today  an- 
nounced adoption  of  a  resolution 
urging  support  of  the  measure,  de- 
signed to  aid  the  adult  bllhd. 
The  resolution  read.i,  in  part: 

"Whereat,  there  it  now  pend- 
ing before  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  a  bill,  known  as 
H.  R.  5694,  introduced  by  Matthew 
A.  Dunn,  blind  congressman  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  purpose  of 
which  it  to  'create  a  bureau  of 
the  blind  in  the  post  office  de- 
partment, to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ing of  licenses  to  blind  persons 
to  operate  stands  in  federal 
buildings,'  and, 

"Whereas,  we,  the  East  Bay 
club  of  Blind  Women,  believe  that 
H.  R.  5694  is  a  practical,  con- 
structive measure,  the  passage  of 
which  will  help  to  take  the  blind 
off  the  streets  and  to  make  them 
self-supporting,  useful  citizens  of 
their   respective   communities, 

"Now    therefore,   this   club   does^ 
hereby  endorse   H.  R.  5t>94  whj 
heartedly." 
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ANS^RS    TO    QUESTIONS 

By  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN. 


Q.  Could  the  blind  read  before 
Braille  was  invented? — I.  «...  .  ,, .  ^ 

A^  iWliuni '•■were  several  systems  of 
reading  for  the  blind  In  existence  be- 
fore the  invention  of  Braille.  The 
earliest  authentic  records  of  tangible 
letters  for  the  blind  were  Invented  by 
Francesco  Lucas,  a  Spaniard.  In  1640 
a  writing  master  in  Paris  cast  a 
movable  leaden  type  for  their  use. 
Valentine  Hauy  was  the  first  to  em- 
boss paper  as  a  means  of  reading  for 
the  blind.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  23  different 
methods  of  embossed  printing  were 
in  existence.  Well  known  types  be- 
sides Braille  were  the  Moon  type,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Moon  of  Brighton  In 
1847;  Prere's  and  Lucas'. 
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Blind^nd  85  years  old,  Mrs.  Jennie 
CateKas  written  the  history  of  Auroi*an- 
ville.  Wis.,  on  her  typewriter.  Most  of 
the  facts  were  recalled  from  memory. 


BLOW  ON  NECK 
HELP  TO  SIGHT 


Man  Reads  Minus  Glasses 
After  Accident 


j  AEW  YORK,  Feb.  12  rAP)— Halmar 
I  Latilla,  4S-year-olcl  CWA  laborer, 
found  tiimself  famous  today  becausr 
,  he  received  a  blow  from  a  H-pound 
!  sledge  hammer  on  the  back  of  his  neck 
I  three   weeks   ago. 

I  Dr.  E.  11.  Saniter,  e.ve  specialist  of 
I  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  will  examine 
'  Latilla  tomorrow  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  whether  the  hammer  blow  restored 
his  normal  eyesight  after  he  had  re- 
quired glasses  to  see  properly  for  15 
years. 

For  1,S  years  Latilla  had  been  unable 

to    I'cad    even    the    largest    newspaper 

headlines    without   the   aid   of   glasses. 

^     Three  days  after  the  accident  Latilla 

i  was    ovei-whelmed    to    discover    that    he 

icduld  read  even  the  finest  print  witho\at 

spectacles. 
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stricken  Blind  at  70, 
X'       MakeTFine  Violins 

TULARE,  Cal,  FeJ>.  14  (UP)— A 
dozen  fine  violins,  bowed  by  talent- 
ed musicians,  chorused  tribute  to- 
day to  the  art  of  Charles  H.  Baker, 
Tulare  carpenter,  whose  finest  work 
was  not  begrun  until  after  he  had 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  70. 

About  seven  years  ago  Baker  was 
afflicted  with  blindness.  After  two 
years  of  Enforced  idleness,  he  be- 
gan making  violins.  With  infinite 
patience  he  constructed  sounding 
boards,  bridges  and  other  parts  of 
the  instruments.  His  skilful  care 
is  reflected  in  the  rare  tone  quality 
of  his  violins. 
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IDENTIFIES  HER  FANCY 
WORK  BY  ITS  FEELING 


Blind  Woman  Testifies  in 
Suit  to  Recover  $45,000 


Unable  to  see  the  results  of  her 
fancy  needlework,  which  she  did 
while  practically  blind,  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Baker  of  Dedham  stood  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  in  Suffolk  Superior  Court  i 
yesterday,  and  by  feeling  of  the 
handkerchiefs,  napkins  and  doilies, 
identified  them  as  her  work. 

She  was  testifying  before  Judge  [ 
Alonzo  R.  Weed  in  a  jury-waived  ses- 
sion at  the  hearing  on  her  bill  in 
equity  to  recover  from  Mrs  Bertha 
A.  Crooker,  Weymouth,  and  members 
of  the  latter's  family,  approximately 
$45,000  in  property  she  claims  she 
claims  she  was  induced  to  turn  over 
to  the  Crookers  without  consideration. 

It  had  been  previously  testified  that 
Miss  Baker  turned  over  her  property 
to  either  Mrs  Crooker,  or  to  some 
other  member  of  her  family,  fifter 
she  went  to  live  with  the  Crookers, 
and  after  Mrs  Crooker  had  given  her 
Christian  Science  healing  treatments 
for  her  eyes.  The  needlework  ex- 
hibited yesterday  was  introduced  by 
counsel  for  the  Crookers  to  show  that 
Miss  Baker  was  able  to  do  fine  work 
at  that  time. 

When  she  first  went  to  live  with 
the  Crookers,  Migs  Baker  said,  she 
did  errands  for  Mrs  Crooker,  "but 
not  willingly."  She  could  not  find 
her  way  about,  she  said. 

She  went  to  the  bank  several  times.; 
she  admitted,  until  she  fell  down  on  j 
:  one  attempt  to  get  there.  j 

I     She  declared  that  she  put  one  piece 
of    property    in    the    name    of    Mrs 
Crooker    so    that    her    sister,    Julia  : 
Baker,  would  not  know  she  had  pur-  I 
chased  it.  - 
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LYNN  BLIND  WaMAN  SAVED 

Mrs  Mary~Higgin5,  55,  w^ho  Is  blind, 
was  carried  from,  the  cottage  at  9  Doug- 
las street,  Lynn,  by  Jackson  Lilly,  son 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Lilly,  owner  and  occupant 
cf  the  dwelling,  yesterday  when  a  fire 
started  in  rubbish  in  the  cellar.  Fire- 
men responded  to  a  telephone  call  aiid 
damage  did  not  exceed  $50. 


Blind  Marble  Rock 
Boy  Drowns;  Rites 
Will  Be  Saturday 

(Courier  Special  Service) 

Marble  Rock,  la.— The  funeral  of 
Eugene  Adams,  nine-year-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Adams  who 
drowned  Thursday  afternoon  when 
I  he  wandered  unnoticed  from  home 
and  walked  into  open  water  of  Shell 
Rock  river  above  the  dam,  will  be- 
Saturday.  The  child  was  practicaUy 
blind. 

He  was  missed  from  his  home  about  ( 
2:30  p.   m.   and  search   started.     Hig 
cap  was  found  on  the  ice  above  the 
dam  and  grappling  recovered  the  bodv' 
about   6:30  p.  m.  j 

The  services  will  be  in  the  Chris- i 
tian  church  here  with  Rev.  George 
A.   Hess,  Charles  City,  officiating 

Surviving   are   the    parents,   grand- 
father,  an4  a  yotmger   brother. 


f^Undhi  Many  States 
Har(f*&it  hy  Bepresslon 

ipnA'oukportailment  in  funds  for 
"are  pf  thyl^ind  is  shown  to  be  a  gen- 
eral ^end^ic/  throughout  the  countr}-, 
in  both  state  schools  and  state  com- 
missions for  the  blind. 

Thirty-one  of  35  state  schools  for 
the  blind  have  decreased  appropria- 
tions ranging  from  5.5  per  cent  to  43 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  1930.  Two 
show  no  change  and  two  report  small 
increases.  Decreased  appropriations 
have  been  reflected  in  salary  cuts  and, 
10  of  the  state  schools  report  reduc-| 
tions  in  staff  from  one  to  seven  per-; 
sons.  Personnel  standards  have  been^ 
kept  up.  however,  and  in  only  a  fewj 
schools  has  the  term  been  shortened.] 

Of  17  state  commissions  for  the; 
blind  reporting,  12  show  decreases 
ranging  from  0.6  per  cent  to  73  per 
cent,  compared  with  1930.  Four  report! 
increases,  and  one,  no  change.  Two 
of  these  increases  were  in  states  with 
recently  established  commissions — 
Texas  and  Rhode  Island.  In  several 
states,  the  staff  has  been  reduced.  The 
most  serious  situation  i.s  in  Alabama, 
•where  a  73  per  cent  cut  means  that 
!only  one  worker  is  carrying  on,  at  a 
j  greatly  reduced  salary,  and  that  prac- 
tically no  money  is  available  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Blind  pensions  have  also  suffered. 
Colorado  reports  that  despite  reduc- 
tions of  individual  pensions,  the  ap- 
propriation has  been  exceeded.  Iowa, 
which  has  its  permissive  state  pension 
law  administered  and  paid  entirely  by 
the  counties,  says  that  as  county  funds 
have  decreased,  blind  pensions  have 
been  cut  in  proportion.  In  one  county 
$20  pensioners  were  cut  to  $15,  while 
new  applicants  were  granted  from  $3 
to  $10.  Local  appropriations  in  Louis- 
ana  were  in  some  cases  reduced  50 
per  cent.  Pensions  have  ceased  in 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  Wisconsin 
counties.  In  New  Jersey  the  number 
of  blind  pensions  has  almost  doubled 
from  1930  to  1933,  but  payments  have 
been  held  up  in  some  counties,  othei-s 
paying  in  scrip.  Missouri  continues  to 
pay  a  flat  pension  of  $25  per  month. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have 
about  held  their  own,  while  in  Ohio 
the  trend  has  been  upward. 


HUMAN  INTEREST;  Here  wag  a 
bright-voiced  lad,  not  more  than  seven, 
asked  to  he  shown  around  the  "WEEI 
studios  on  Tremont  street.  An  older 
companion   had  him  by  the  hand. 

Arthur  F.  Edes,   programme  manager 

and  chief  announcer,   liked   the  healthy 

ring  in   the   lad's  voice   and   his   eagerr 

ness,  and   took   time  out  to  escort   him 

around   himself. 

But  every   time  Manager  Edes  turned 

i  and  talked  to  him  the  boy  put  his  head 

down    mysteriously,    as    if,    almost,    to 

^conceal  his  face. 

It   was  a  gesture   beginning  to  annoy 

WEEI'a   programme   director.     He   was 

about  to  say:   "Look  up,   son,  nobody's 

going  to  hurt  you." 

Only  just  then  he  noticed  for  the  first 

,  time  that  the  boy  was  blind. 
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BLiNDjftIRL  WINS  IN  MUSIC. 

Beats    84     Candidates    at    Organ 
and  Wins  Prize  for  Theory. 

A  blin*  girl,  Lilian  Ripley,  20! 
year»  of  age,  has  just  become  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Or- 
ganists, London,  winning  over  84 
candidates  and  carrying  off  the 
'  Harding  Prize  for  theory. 

Miss  Ripley  was  born  blind,  but 
began  to  learn  piano  at  a  blind 
school  in  Leeds  when  she  was 
16,  and  has  to  her  credit  prizes 
on  composition,  Interpretation  and 
counter-point.  After  her  college  ex- 
amination she  said  to  The  News- 
Chronicle  of  London: 

"Blimd  candidates  are  allowed 
half-an-hour  extra  to  do  their  pa- 
pers. First,  the  questions  were 
read  to  me,  then  I  worked  out  the 
answers  in  Braille,  before  dictating 
my  replies  to  some  one  sitting  be- 
side me.  The  theoretical  part  of 
the  examination  took  eight  hours 
altogether. 

"I  was  handicapped  mostly  in  the 
practical  examination,  for  I  had  to 
memorize  all  three  of  the  pieces 
set,  whereas  other  candidates  have 
their  music." 

Miss    Ripley    next    opened    some  I 
music  written  in  Braille  and  added: 

"I  run  my  fingers  along  the  lines 
of  raised  dots,  from  left  to  right, 
and    so    find    each    note    of    every 
chord      separately,       putting      the  i 
chords  in  each  hand  together  in  my  ! 
heaH  after  I  have  found  the  indi- 
vidual notes.   Twelve  bars  of  music  ! 
in  Braille  were  given  me,  which  I 
memorized   away   from   the   organ, 
then  played  them  straight  on  to  the 
instrument. 

"I  hope  to  find  a  job  as  an  organ- 
ist when  I  return  home,  and  I  am 
most  anxious  to  teach,  and  give 
recitals." 


/-/ 


B./  M/^  Harrod,    "Outstanding 

Citizen,"    Known  for  His 

Remarkable   Memory. 


Bryant  M.  Harrod,  blind  proprie- 
tor of  a  news  agenc.  in  Wood 
River,  who  was  voted  that  town's 
outstanding  citizen  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing held  there  Wednesday  night,  is 
best  known  by  his  neighbors  for 
his  remarkable  memory,  not  only 
the  memory  he  has  when  collecting 

the  month's  bill  lor  the  newspa- 
pers, but  also  his  memory  for 
names. 

When  almost  any  of  the  town's 
citizens  meet  him  on  the  street 
and  says,  "Hello,  Bryanv,"  Harrod 
is  certain  to  return  the  greeting 
with  the  correct  name. 

It  was  his  memory  for  names  and 
figures  when  collecting  bills  that 
first  marked  him  as  a  personality 
to  Wood  River's  8000  citizens.  That 
was  in  1917,  soon  after  he  had  fin- 
ished five  years  of  teaching  for  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  out  of  a  job  when  he  started 
his  newspaper  agency  for  Wood 
River  and  neighboring  towns.  He 
had  four  St.  Louis,  two  Alton,  and 
occasionally  some  Chicago  papers 
to  deliver. 

Keeps  Accounts  in  Braille. 

When  it  came  to  collecting  the 
bill  at  the  end  of  th»  month  he 
knew  exactly  how  many  papers  of 
each  kind  each  one  of  his  sub- 
scribers had  received  and  how 
much  money  they  owed  him.  At 
home  he  kept  scrupulously  correct 
accounts  in  Braille. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
receive  the  award,  to  be  made  an- ' 
nually   hereafter,   came   to   Harrod 
unexpectedly,  although  he  felt  that  ] 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  was ! 
going    to    happen    because    of    the  \ 
several  mysterious  conferences  his 
wife    had    been    holding    with    the 
men  on  the  Lions'  Club  committee 
which  made  the  award. 

"I  knew  they  were  going  to  do 
something  for  me  and  that  it  was  ' 
to  be  a  surprise,"  he  said.  "But  I 
didn't  say  anything  about  it  because 
I  didn't  want  to  spoil  their  fun."  I 
The  award  was  made  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  Wood  River  ser- 
vice clubs  and  civic  organizations 
—a  meeting  which  Harrod  w^uld 
not  have  attended  except  for  his 
wife's  insistence. 

When  he  was  led  up  to  the  :stage 
to  receive  the  silver  trophy,  he  was, 
despite  his  premonition,  completely 
bewildered.  All  he  could  say  was: 
"This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life  except  for  the  day  I  was 
married." 

Harrod  was  married  in  1923  and 
his  wife  now  helps  him  in  his  busi- 
ness by  keeping  the  accounts.  They 
have  two  adopted  children,  Minor 
and  Ruth,  both  8  years  old.  The 
trophy  which  he  received  will  be 
placed  on  the  mantel  above  the  fire- 
place in  their  home. 


rs!f*!i««!Blinded  by  Kick  of  Horse. 

Harrod,  who  is  47  years  old,  has 
been  blind  since  he  was  13,  when 
he  was  kicked  by  a  horse  while 
making  hay  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Ohio.  When  he  isn't  busy  di- 
recting his  22  newsboys  he  is  read- 
ing, in  BraiUe,  the  latest  book  sent 
to  him  from  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  trying  to  read  Sher- 
lock Holmes  yesterday  but  too 
many  people  dropped  in  to  con- 
gratulate him  to  allow  him  to  make 
much   progress   in   it. 

On  the  desk,  ready  to  go  back,^ 
was  T.  E.  Lawrence's  "Revolt  in> 
the  Desert,"  which  he  "enjoyed  im-, 
mensely.".  The  best  book  he  read 
recently,  he  said,  was  one  on  un- 
employment by  Prof.  Paul  H. 
Douglas  of  Chicago  University. 

His  favorite  sport  is  fishing  and 
the  best  he  ever  had  was  last  sum- 
mer in  the  mountain  lakes  of  Colo- 
rado. He  has  been  to  Yellowstone 
Park  twice,  and  once  to  California. 
Last  summer  he  went  to  the  Chi- 
cago Exposition.  On  all  his  trips 
his  wife  describes  the  scenery  to 
him  and  on  their  return  he  gives  a 
good  description  of  it  to  his  friends. 

He   has   smoked   "since   I  was   a 
kid"  and  says  that  the  general  be-"H 
lief  that  smoking  isn't  a  pleasure  if  J 
one    can't    see    the    smoke    is    "al" 
bosh."    He  prefers  a  pipe. 
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LYNN  OFFICER  IS 
GOODSAMARITAN" 
TO  MAN  AND  WIFE 


Patrolman  Johnson  Shovels 

Walk  for  Wile  of 
^^       Blind  Man 

LYNN,  Feb.  24  —  Although  it 
would  not  be  exaxctly  dignined  for 
an  ofilcer  of  the  law,  in  uniform  and 
on  duty,  to  shove!  paths,  Patrolman 
J.  Henry  Johnson  solved  the  prob- 
lem with  Avh'ch  his  benevolent  heart 
was  bothered. 

After  patrolling  his  day  beat  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  he 
answered  roll  call  and  dismissal. 
Ee  then  returned  to  Parrott  street, 
and  shoveled  off  the  sidewalk  for 
a  woman  80  years  old,  whose  hus- 
band is  blind.  If  he  had  not  done 
this,  he  would  have  had  to  include 
that  bit  of  sidewalk  on  the  police 
list  of  unshoveled  walk.s. 

Patrolman  Johnson  learned  of  the 
predicament  of  the  couple,  while  he 
was  patrolling  his  beat,  and  de- 
cided that  he  would  play  the  part 
of  "Good  Samaritan,"  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  require  two 
hours  of  hard  labor  to  remove  the 
hard  packed  snow  from  the  side- 
walk. 
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THOUGH  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
been  made  quite  familiar  with  the 
New  Testament  in  his  childhood, 
the  Listener  fell  into  a  bad  scriptural 
error  tiie  other  day  in  saying  that  while 
Jesus  healed  many  of  blindness,  he  did 
hot  restore  their  hearing  to  any  deaf. 
Many  correspondents  have  called  the 
Listener's  attention  to  aiatthew  xi:  4,  5, 
in  which  Jesus  said  in  answer  to  John's 
question,  whether  he  wa.s  the  Messiah, 
"Oo  and  shew  John  again  those  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see;  The  bl.ind  re- 
ceive their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk;  the 
lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear." 
And  also  to  the  account  in  Mark  vii:  32' 
S5:  "And  they  bring  unto  Him  one  that 
was  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech;  and  they  beseech  him  to  put  his 
hand  upon  him.  And  he  took  him  aside 
from  the  multitude,  and  put  his  lingers 
into  his  ears,  and  he  spit,  and  touched 
his  tongue;  And  looking  up  to  heaven  hS 
sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha, 
that  is.  Be  opened.  And  straightway  his 
ears  were  opeaied,  and  the  string  of  his 
tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain." 
Here  is  plainly  an  account  of  a  miracu- 
lous cure  of  deafness.  One  of  the  Listen* 
er's  correspondents  surmises  that  cures 
of  blindness  are  more  common  in  the 
New  Testament  story  than  of  deafness 
because  blindness  was  a  much  more  com* 
smon  affliction  in  Palestine  than  deafnes:S. 
In  warm  climates  deafness  is  unusual, 
since  people's  ears  are  there  relieved 
from  the  weakening  pressure  on  the 
i  nerves  of  the  head  due  to  cold  and  aamp 
'  air.  Blindness  is  still  a  common  atflic- 
tion  in  Palestine,  as  it  is  in  Spam,  ihe 
Listener  promises  closer  attention  to  hif. 
'Bible  in  the  future.  But  he  is  glad  to 
know  that  so  many  people  are  familiar 
with  it  as  his  correspondence  on  this 
matter  shows. 

+     +     + 

This  ."same  correspondent  expresses  the 

i  fear  that  many  cases  of  deafness  will  re- 
sult, with  us,   from  the  practice  of  boys 

'and  young  men  going  without  hats  in 
winter,  and  thus  subjecting  their 
heads  to  the  cruel  nerve  strain  of  cold. 
Thereby,  the  correspondent  says,  young 
men  bring  on  sinus  trouble  and  early 
deafness.  Whether  or  not  this  is  really 
the  case  is  a  question  for  the  doctors. 
It  may  be  noted  that  deafness  was  very 
uncommon  among  the  Indians  in  the 
days  when  none  of  them  wore  any  other 
head-covering  than  that  with  which  na- 
ture had  provided  them.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  primitive  Indians'  ears 
tvere  better  protected  by  their  long  hair, 
in   their   native    condition,   than   are    the 

I  ears  of  our  civilized  young  men  who  go 
without  hats.     The  fashion  of  hatlessness 

!  should  be  accompanied  by   a  fashion   of 

I  hairf  ulness. 

+     +     +      ■ 

There  is  little  about  deafness,  or  about 
deaf  persons,  in  the  Bible.  All  the  deaf 
are  promised  the  opening  of  their  ears 
in  the  millennium;  and  Jesus  cast  a 
"dumb  and  deaf  spirit"  out  of  a  child, 
besides  restoring  a  deaf  man's  hearinjj. 
But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  Bible  that  the 
deaf  are  few.  They  figure  very  little  in 
any  literature.  Deafness  is  not  romantic; 
blindness  may  be.  There  are  many  blind 
girls,  and  blind  boys,  for  that  matter, 
in  fiction;  tears  have  been  shed  over 
lovely  Nydia.  Bat  if  there  are  deaf 
heroines,  the  Listener  has  forgotten  them. 

'■  The  deaf  are  accustomed  to  want  of  sym- 
pathy fiom   the  general  public;   theirs  is 

-a  grievous  affictlon,  but  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  therefore  they 
arouse  little  compassion.  If  they  are 
dumb,  they  arouse  more.  Deprivation  of 
speech  i^  a  greater  affliction  than  deaf- 
ness, for  there  is  comfort  in  life  in  talk. 
But  -the  deaf  arc  deprived  of  a  great 
share  of  that  comfort  too,  because  no 
deaf   person   likes   to   make   people   raise 

'  their  voices  or  otherwise  conform  them- 
selves to  the  infirmity.  The  Listener  iias 
a  friend  who  is  totally  deaf,  but  who 
nevertheless  manages  to  carry  on  a  sood 
deal  of  conversation;  he  carries  about 
with  him  a  tablet  of  paper  and  a  shoit 
pencil,  and  the  remarks  of  his  friends 
are  written  upon  that.  He  can  speak 
himself,  and  i-eads  the  w'ritten  messages 
instantly.  There  is  even  a  little  advantage 
in  this  system,  for  the  man's  interlocutors 
are  usually  brief  in  their  remarks.  One 
great  sorrow  of  deafness,  when  it  falls 
upon  the  old,  is  the  inability  to  hear 
the  songs  of  birds. 
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Blpi^udent  to  Direct  $1,500,000  Drive 
'j  ^  To  Further  Work  for  Sightless  Artists 


A  campaign  for  $1,500,000  to  fur- 
ther the  -work  of  the  National  Bu- 
real  for  Blind  Artists,  Inc.,  55  West 
I  Forty-second     Street,     Manhattan, 
!  win  be  opened  soon  under  the  direc- 
;  tlon  of  the  orgranization's  founder 
and  president,    Olaf  Leonard  Lar- 
sen,     27-year-old     student     of     the 
School  of  Law  of  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Larsen,  who  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  15,  lives  at  14  Scher- 
merhorn  Street,  Brooklyn.  The  bu- 
reau, of  which  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia  University  is 
honorary  president,  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  fifty  blind  musicians, 
for  whom  the  organization  obtains 
engagements  for  concert  and  radio 
work. 

Mr.  Larsen  was  graduated  from 
a  local  high  school  for  blind  stu- 
dents and  received  a  scholarship  to 
Seth  Low  Junior  College  of  Colum- 
bia University.  He  was  graduated 
froni  Columbia  in  1931,  receiving  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and 
membership    in    Phi    Beta    Kappa. 
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Blind  Man  tUis 
Inmme  Tax  Blank 


William  Hollabaugh,  well  known 
Nebraska  City  Mind  man,  had  no 
trouble  in  making  his  income  tax 
report.  He  appeared  before  the 
deputy  revenue  collector  at  the 
post  office  late  Monday  and,  pull- 
ing a  paper  from  his  pocket,  said 

)  he  needed  a  little  assistance   in 
making  out  his  returns. 

He  took  the  paper,  which  he  had 
made  out  iising  the  New  York 
point  system*;  read  it  to  the  deputy 

'  colJDector,  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
his  papers  had  been  completed. 

Mr.  Hollabaugh  had  made  out 
the  paper  after  having  had  the 
revenue  papers  read  to  him  and 
everything  was  ready  to  be  copied 
on  the  blank  by  the  deputy  col- 
lector. 


A  year  lat«r  he  was  made  a  Master 
of  Arts,  majoring  in  history. 

He  is  now  studying  law  because 
he  believes  legal  training  will  help 
in  bringing  about  "a  new  deal  for 
the  blind," 

Commenting  yesterday  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  average  blind  person, 
he   said:  j 

"The  majority  of  the  adult  blind 
are  not  equipped  physically,  men- 
tally or  manually  to  find  employ- 
ment in  sheltered  shops.  Hence 
they  are  driven  to  panhandling. 
They  should  be  spared  the  chagrin 
of  begging,  and  I  think  society  owes 
them  at  least  the  assurance  of  bare 
necessities.  Private  charities  are 
inadequate  and  incompetent.  There- 
fore the  State  should  intervene  "    ' 

Mr.  Larsen  is  a  close  frind  of  Sen- 
ator Thomas  D.  Schall,  the  blindi 
Republican  Senator  from  Minne-' 
sota.  Senator  Schall  is  a  member 
of  tne  bureau's  honorary  advisory 
board  which  also  includes  among  its 
members  Dr.  John  Erskine,  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  Martha  Atwood 
and  Pierre  Key.  \ 
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COUNTY  FIRES 
ITS    EXAMINER 
OF   THE   BLIND 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  today 
voted  to  dismiss  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitze  of 
East  St.  Louis  as  blind  relief  exam- 
iner for  the  county  from  cases  aris- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  East  St.  Louis. 
A  new  examiner  will  be  named  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Chairjnan  Gus  J.  Kunze  of  the 
Board's  committee  on  blind  relief 
reported  that  Spitze  was  not  cooper- 
ating with  the  board  and  that  the 
committee  thought  a  new  physic- 
ian should  be  employed. 

Supervisor  Albert  Ulrich  of  Cen- 
treville  Township  declared  there 
were  great  irregularities  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  blind. 

"One  woman,"  he  said,  "who  was 
on  the  roll  came  to  my  house  with 
a  flashlight  at  night  to  tell  me  she 
had  been  examined  and  had  been 
found  to  be  blind. 

"Another  man,  now  dead,  was 
hunting  rabbits  and  was  arrested  by 
a  game  warden  for  hunting  without 
a  license.  He,  too,  was  declared  to 
iae  blind. 
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'liany  BliiuLSelfsupporting 

f     A^ordmg  to  1930  census  reports  ,  about  fifty  years  old,  now  resides 

by  the  U.  S.  government,  the  blind  I  on  a  ranch.  For  some  time  he  ran 
.  ^population  of  Nevada  totals  64, 'a  service  station,  also  a  store  and 
[  listed  at  36  Indians,  26  whites,  1 1  is  rated  as  an  expert  fur  buyer. 
j  negro    and    one    of   another    race,  j  Another    blind   man,    with    the   as- 

From    state    sources    it   is   learned  isistance   of   his    wife,    runs  a    ser- 

that  nearly  all  of  Nevada's  white  vice   station" 

adult  blind  are  self-supporting  or  j  The  division  of  vocational  re- 
i   paftly  so.  I  habilitatlon    of    the    state    depart- 

h      Occupations      followed     by     thejment  of  vocational  education  gives 

bldnd  of  the  state  are  varied.  One  i  instruction  in  typing  to   the   blind 


graduate  of  the  Berkeley  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  is  an  ac- 
complished piani.st.  She  does  much 


wherever  it  will  be  of  use  and 
also  arranges  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  Braille,  which  latter  is  best 


knitting,  and  also  transcribes  i  done  by  blind  perSons.  A  number 
books  in  Braille,  the  system  of  of  the  Nevada  blind,  now  do  very; 
printing  for  reading  by  the  blind,  well  at  typing.  The  rehabilitation' 
A  young  colored  man  who  attend- j  division  also  renders  every  assist-' 
ed  Utah's  school  for  the  deaf  and  i  ance  possible  to  make  the  blind , 
blind  has  an  ambition   to  become  self-supporting     in     any     vocation  I 


expert  in  broom  making.  A  gentle- 
man nearly  fifty  years  old,  blind- 
ed late  in  life,  raises  poultry,  and 


chosen  and  helps  provide  the 
necessary  teaching  and  instruc- 
tion.  This   division  is   financed  by 


a    youth    of   eighteen    is    planning  ]  both   state  and   federal   funds. 


to  become  a  poultry  raiser. 


Invaluable    service    to    the   blind 


A   graduate  of   one   of  the   state  j  is    rendered    by    the    state   library, 
high    schools,    now    blind -at    the   Although  no   money   has  (been   ap- 


age  of  twenty-three,  is  taking  a 
post-graduate  course  in  high 
school.  A  young  man  who  attended 
the  Utah  school  for  deaf  and 
blind,  is  making  a  study  of  the 
cornet  a«d  is  already  an  accom- 
plished- performer  on  that  instru- 
ment    Two    blind    young    men    of 


propriated  for  the  purpose,  the 
library  has  been  presented  with 
many  books  and  magazines  for  the 
blind.  The  list  of  ;books  printed 
in  Braille  includes  the  Bible  and 
works  of  poetry  and  fiction,  the  '< 
latter  including  some  of  the  latest  I 
novels.    Magazines    for    the    blind ' 


Nevada  are  piano  tuners  and  oneiare  furnished  the  library  free  of 
of  them  conducts  a  piano  rental '.charge  and  a  number  of  the  I 
service.  The  Goldfield  district  state's  blind  who  are  subscribers  j 
boasts  a  blind  miner,  fifty-five  ; to  Braille  publications,  s-end  them' 
years  old,  who  does  much  of  the  i to  the  library  for  loaning  to' 
work  on  his  own  claim.  The  oper- 'others.  In  rendering  this  service  I 
a  tor  of  the  telephonfi  switchboard  of  distribution  of  books  and  maga-  ' 
in  one  of  the  state's  small  towns,  zines  to  the  blind  the  library  gets  | 
is  a  blind  young  l^dy  who  is  an  ja  break  from  Uncle  Sam,  who  ^ 
expert  player  of  bridge.  A  man  of! does  not  require  postage  on  may 
38,    blinded   in    an   industrial    acci-   t«r  mailed  to  the  blind.  ^ 

dent,  is  becoming  accomplished  on  — — — — __ 

the      accordion.      One      gen^eman. 


BUndMan 
Lauds  Wife 
Epr  Courage 

Saved  From  Fire  by  Her 
Heroic  Calm 


The  experience  of  John  F. 
James,  a  first  floor  resident,  at  the 
destroyed  Hotel  Pleasant  was  made 
additionally  harrowing  by  his  par- 
tial blindness,  but  the  calmness, 
quick  thinking  and  courage  of  Mrs. 
James  reassured  and  saved  him, 
Mr.  James  related  after  his  rescue. 

"We  were  awakened  by  the  clat- 
ter in  the  streets"  he  said  "and  then 
smelled  smoke  and  heard  the 
flames  crackling.  We  rushed  for 
the  door  but  there  was  no  chance 
to  get  out  that  way  for  the  shtioke 
and  flame*  were  rolling  through 
the  hail. 

"Mrs.  James  and  I  ran  to  the 
window  and,  with  smoke  quickly 
filling  the  room  and  flames  eating 
their  way  in,  we  were  up  against 
it  for  air.  We  leaned  out  the  win- 
dow as  far  as  possible  to  keep 
from  suffocating. 

"All  the  time  Mrs.  James  was 
trying  to  figure  ways  for  us  to  get 
put  and  we  shouted  for  help  but 
the  noise  and  confusion  were  so 
great  that  we  weren't  heard." 

"Did  you  lower  Mrs.  James  to 
the  ground  on  a  rope?"  Mr. 
James  was  asked,  the  reporter  be- 
ing unaware  of  his  impaired  vision. 

"Like  fun,"  was  his  quick  retort, 
"she  lowered  me — let  me  out  the 
window.  I  hurt  my  arm  when  I  hit 
the  ground.  I  thought  I  broke  it 
at  first  but  I  guess  it's  all  right 
now.  My  hands  are  sore  from  the 
rope  too. 

"Mrs.  James  climbed  out  the  win- 
dow afterward  and  slid  to  the 
ground.  She  was  pretty  tired  then. 
I  guess  she  hurt  her  back  helping 
me  through  the  window.  She  has 
plenty  of  courage,  hasn't  she?" 


Blind  Man  Thinks 
He  Sees  Enough  to 
Be  a  Legislator 


(Courier  Special  Serolce) 

Grundy  Center,  la.  —  William  I 
Klontz,  local  blind  boy  who  has  j 
been  active  in  Democratic  politics ' 
for  a  number  of  years,  has  an- ' 
nounced  himself  as  candidate  for  i 
the    office    of    state    representative. 

Mr.  Klontz  says  "I  do  not  feel 
that  my  blindness  will  be  a  hind- 
rance in  serving  the  people  in  this 
office,  as  othfff  sightless  men  have 
served  in  various  state  legislatures." 
He  says  that  he  could  see  more 
clearly  what  was  going  on  in  legis- 
lative  halls  than  many  legislatoi-s 
who  are  paid  only  for  occupying  a 
scat. 

Mr.  Klontz  is  31  and  blind  since 
birth.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Grundy  college,  Moody  Bible  School 
in  Chicago  and  State  Srhool  for 
Blind   at   Vinton. 
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Do  Most  Men  Know  the  Color  of 
Their  Wives'  Eyes? 

MANY  do  not,  according  to  Helen 
Keller,  who  has  investigated  the 
subject. 

For  a  long  time  she  has  been  questioning 
people  as  to  the  use  they  make  of  their  eyes. 

In  her  own  dark  world  of  speculative 
brightness  it  seems  to  her  amazing  that 
people  gifted  with  sight  should  use  it  so 
little. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  high  spot  of  this  in- 
vestigation that  so  many  husbands  have 
been  obliged  to  confess,  not  without  foolish 
embarrassment,  that  they  were  not  sure 
whether  their  wives'  eyes  were  green,  or 
yellow,  or  what. 

"If  I  were  president  of  a  university," 
says  Helen  Keller  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
I  should  establish  a  course  in  "How  to 
Use  Your  Eyes." 

Under  the  title,  "Three  Days  to  See," 
she  recites  how  she  would  use  her  vision  if 
given  that  privilege.  Taking  life  for 
granted,  she  muses,  most  of  us  are  unaware 
of  how  little  we  do  see.    And  she  adds : 

The  same  lethargy,  I  am  afraid,  charac- 
terizes the  use  of  all  our  faculties  and 
senses.  Only  the  deaf  appreciate  hearing, 
only  the  blind  appreciate  the  manifold 
blessings  that  he  in  sight. 

But  those  who  have  never  suffered  im- 
pairment of  sight  or  hearing  seldom  make 
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House  Passes  BiH^For 
Crippled,  Blind  Children 


By  the  v6tgf;of  116-0  the  house  of 
repr3£'3ntativcs  yesterday  passed  a 
bill  by  ffspresentativc  James  Boyle 
appropriating  $91,961.83  to  the  state 
auditor  lor  the  payment  of  excess 
cost  in  education  of  crippled  and 
blind  children.  The  bill  was  sent  to 
the  senat^. 

The    bill    includes    $3,568.65    to    the 
^  SpringfieM    fioard    of    education    for 
fE'ii"^^^o"   of   cripDisd   children  and! 
$573.o2  foi-  educating  the  blind. 
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BUND  MEN  i 
ACCUSE  ONE  I 
MINUS  LEGS 


Calls   Firemen   When 
They  Hear  Shot     ; 
Fired 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.,  March  6 
(AP) — Into  the  court  of  Judge  H.  B. 
Abernethy,  famed  as  a  humorist  and 
humanitarian  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  today  came  Spencer  Dunn, 
34,  colored,  who  lost  his  legs  in  a 
train  accident  22  years  ago.  He  was 
]  charged  with  robbery  and  murder. 


MOVES  ON   A   SCOOTER 

"Not  guilty,"  said  Dunn  when  ar- 
raigned. Dunn  travels  on  a  scooter  he 
propels   with    his    hands. 

Then  Judge  Abernethy  called  for 
witnesses      There  were  two,   both  blind. 

"Are  these  the  only  witnesses  that 
know  anything  about  this  killing?" 
Judge  Abertheny  asked  the  first 
colored    man,    Dave   Dillard. 

"I  heard  the  shot,"  responded  Dave, 
In  whose  home  the   killing  occurred. 

Called  the   Firemen 

John  Evans,  the  other  blind  witness, 
gave  a  similar  reply. 

"What  did  you  do  after  you  heard 
the  shot?"  Judge  Abernethy  asked  re- 
turning to  Dillard  with  his  questioning. 

"I  called  the  fire  department,"  Dave  i 
answered. 

"But  why  call  the  fire  department?" 
Judge    Abernethy    queried. 

"I  wanted  to  put  'em  out,"  said  the 
negro. 

"Put  out?  What  do  you  mean?" 
asked  the  judge. 

"Put  'em  out  o'  my  house,  Jedge," 
Dave   said. 

Case  Discharged 

■  A  titter  swept  the  courtroom  and  be- 
came  a   roar. 
"Humph!"    snorted    Judge   Abernethy. 

"They  know  nothing  about  the  killing,* 
they   don't   know    who    to    call    after   it 
occurs.     Case    discharged." 

With  a  whir  of  wheels,  Dunn  rolled 
out  of  the  courtroom.  The  two  blind 
witnesses,  arm  in  arm,  followed  with 
tapping    of    canes. 
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URGE  ONE  FARE  FOR 

BUMJQ^MAN  AND  GUIDE 

Representative  Alexander  Sullivan 
of  East  Boston  yesterday  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  a  petition  of  William  J.  Mc- 
Keever  of  Cambridge,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  State  Division  of  the 
Blind,  for  legislation  which  would 
authorize  railroads  and  railways  to 

carry  blind  persons  accompanied  by 
a  guide,  for  one  fare. 
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SIGHT  REIURNS  ! 
V  IN  AIR  PLUNGE 

Woman   Also    Gets    BacK 
Her  Speech  and  Hearing 


ST.  LOUT.S,  March  8  (AP)— Deaf, 
slghtles.<!  and  speechless  for  a  week, 
Mrs.  Vera  Hopkins.  28,  regained  all 
three  faculties  today  when  ihe  took 
her   first    airplane   ride.'  "     -■<••■■-"•     .-- 

Several  times  dnrins'the  past  ."seven 
years,  Mr.«.  HopUin.s  ha.s  l().<!t  one  or 
two  of  her  faculties,  recovering  them 
quickly    and    my.sterlously    eacli    time. 

Pilot  .loe  r»ead,  laking  lier  aloft  to- 
day, leveled  off  at  2000  feet  and  dove 
sharply  for  200  feet.  Mrs.  lloplvins 
fainted.  Five  niinute.s  after  the  ship 
larirted.  she  legained  con.sciniisiies,<!  and 
was  perfectly  normal.  She  wept  for 
joy. 
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Blind,  Deaf  and  Gtimbi, 
Two  Weeks,  Woman  Flies; 
All    Senses    Recovered 


St.  Louis,  March  8.— (AP)— Dsaf, 
sightless  and  spsechless  for  a  week, 
Mrs.  Vera  Hopkins,  28,  regained  all 
three  faculties  today  when  she  took 
her  first  airplane  ride. 

Several  times  during  the  past 
seven  years,  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  lost 
one  or  two  of  her  faculties,  recover- 
ing them  quickly  and  mysteriously 
each  time. 

Pilot  Joe  Read,  taking:  her  aloft 
today,  levelled  off  at  20O0  feet  and 
dove  sharply  for  200  feet.  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins fainted.  Five  minutes  after  the 
ship  landed,  she  regained  conscious- 
ness and  was  perfectly  normal.  She 
wept  for  Joy. 
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The  Blind  Lead  The  Blind- 


Blind  Women  Help  Each  Other 
To  Talk  By  Touch,  Read  Books  j 


—Photo  by  Stalf  Photographer. 
SADIE   JACOBS,   left,   blind   home-teacher   for   the   Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  is  talking  by  means  of  the  finger  alphabet  to  MISS 
MARY  HELEN  GRANT,  of  St.  Anna's  home,  who,  blind  and  deaf, 
taught  Sadie  the  alphabet  sQ.g>ftri1ii  nnnlri  iumvih  hot  Braille. 


B  Y  gliAW<3BS»BR¥S€>N 
A  blind  and  deaf  woman  in  New{ 
Orleans  taught  another  blind  wom- 
an to  talk  by  touch,  so  the  blind: 
woman  could  teach  her  to  read. 

The  blind  woman  Is  Sadie  Jacobs. 
The  blind  and  deaf  woman  is  Mary 
Helen  Grant,  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  blind  whom  Sadie  has  taught  to' 
read,  write,  sew,  or  otherwise  over-, 
come  their  handicap. 

Sadie  found  Mary  one  day  uo  at 
St.  Anna's  home.  Mary  has  been 
deaf  for  years,  and  about  a  year 
ago  her  sight  failed.  She  was  des- 
perate. Her  life  meant  nothing 
without  sight  or  hearing.  She  had 
always  loved  to  read,  and  had  even 
indulged  in  short  story  writing  at 
times. 

She  told  Sadie  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  her.  Sadie  hooted 
at  such  talk,  and  grabbing  her 
hands,  started  practicing  the  alpha- 
bet by  feeling.  Sadie  didn't  know 
this  alphabet,  and  Mary  had  to 
teach  it  to  her.  ! 

In  a  little  while  they  were  at  It 

with  both  hands,  spelling  cut  the! 

words,  Mary  as  excited  as  a  child  [ 

and  Sadie  quite  matter-of-fact,         i 

Braille  Lessons  Start  r 

Tlie  Braille  lessons  started.     By[ 
hand   Sadie  taught  Mary  to   readj 
the  raised  letters,  slowly,  patiently,! 
week  by  week,   with   much    joking 
over  the  difficulties. 

Mary  is  a  different  woman  today. 
The  rich  Scottish  burr  of  her  talk 
Cshe  was  born  in  Inverness,  Scot- 
land), grows  almost  unintelligible 
when  she  tries  to  tell  what  Sadie's 
lessons  have  meant  to  her. 

They  have  brought  back  her  be- 
loved books.  Yesterday  she  was 
deeply  engrossed  in  the  monthly 
magazine,  "March  of  Ei'entr,"  pub- 
lished in  Los  Angeles,  and  had  just 
finished  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  and  "Old  Wives  Tale."  She 
reads  incessantly. 

Noted  Author  Is  Pupil 

Another  pupil  of  feadie's  is  a 
noted  New  Orleans  author,  who  is 
growing  blind,  and  is  learning  to 
read  Braille  and  to  WTite  with  a 
metal  guide.  Sadie,  who  never  went 
to  college,  is  teaching  this  brilliant 
woman  to  read  and  write  again.     , 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Ryan  is  another  pupil.} 
She  is  94  and  learned  to  read  Moonj 
Type    at   92    and   Braille    the   next; 


year.  An  invalid,  Mrs.  Ryan  has 
suffered  four  fractures,  which  do 
not  heal,  and  is  in  constant  pain. 
Her  right  hand  is  paralyzed,  so  that 
she  must  use  her  left  hand  to  trace 
the  raised  letters,  yet  she  learned 
to  read  rapidly,  because  she  was  so 
excited  over  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  lose  herself  in  books  again. 
"The  books  are  a  God-send,"  Mrs. 
Rj'an  said.    "IjeShjt  sleep  at  night 

very  often  because  of  the  pain,  so 
I  sit  by  the  window  and  read  all 
night.  I  would  be  dead  today  if  It 
hadn't  been  for  Sadie." 

Srdie.  blihd  since  she  was  three, 
taught  herself  to  read  Braille,  Moon 
Type  and  several  other  methods,  as 
well  as  to  sew,  cane  chairs  and  do 
almost  anything  that  one  whose 
sight  is  perfect  can  do.  She  began 
to  teach  others  30  years  ago,  and 
for  years  has  gone  anywhere  alone, 
with  all  the  assurance  in  the  world. 
One  is  apt  to  meet  Sadie  calling  on 
a  pupil  in  Gentilly  one  day,  and 
hopping  off  a  street  car  in  Carroll- 
ton  to  visit  another  one  the  next 
day. 

Tough  Little  Customer 

No  sob  stuff  about  Sadie,  and  her 
pupils  soon  find  out  that  she  Is  a 
pretty  tough  little  customer.  She 
weighs  all  of  90  pounds,  and  she 
treats  'em  rough  and  makes  'em 
like  it. 

"People  who  find  themselves 
going  blind,  or  whp  have  been  blind 
and  helpless  for  years,  o.uite  natur- 
aljy  think  they  have  a  hard  lot>  and 
get  to  just  sitting  and  feeling  sorry 
for  themselves,"  Sadie  will  explain. 

Sadie  will  have  none  of  that.  No 
matter  how  old,  infirm,  feeble,  or 
seemingly  helpless  a  new  pupil  may 
be.  It  isn't  long  before  Sadie  has 
them  as  cheerful  as  she  is,  and 
starting  to  follow  her  example  of 
doing  things. 

Sadie  was  one  of  the  first  work- 
ers and  a  founder  of  the  Lightho'ise 
for  the  Blind.  She  is  the  home- 
teacher  for  that  institution  now.  is 
paid  by  the  state,  although  for 
many  years  she  worked  independ- 
ently for  sheer  love  of  the  work, 
without  any  pay  at  all. 

It  was  Sadie  who  went  to  E.  A. 
Parsons,  librarian,  and  asked  that 
the  library  install  Braille  and  Moon 
Type  books,  so  that  her  blind  peo- 
ple could  get  anything  they  wanted 
to  read.    Mr.  Parsons  got  the  books. 
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Blind  to  Sell  Papers 

WASHINGTON,   March    13    (J?)— 
Between  30  and  40  blind  persons, 
some  of  them  women,  soon  will  be 
allowed  to  sell  newspapers  in  the 
corridors   of   government    buildings. 
Mr.  Arno  B.  Cammerer,  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  16  big  federal  office 
buildings     where     sightless     paper 
vendors  will   be   allowed  to  set  up 
shop  m  the  vestibules.  The  plan  was  I 
developed   by  the  Interior  Depart-  I 
ment's      vocational      rehabilitation 
service. 
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Blind,  Cripple  Scout        ' 
Master  Dies  in  East  Boston 

Joseph.  C.  Stewart,  well  known  in 
Greater  Boston  Boy. Scout  activities  al- 
though a  cripple  for  17  years  and  con- 
fined to  hi.s  bed  much  of  that  time,  died 
yesterday  at  his  home,  10(U  Saratoga 
'street.    East   Boston,    yesterday. 

He  wap  35  years  old  and  (luring  the 
past  four  years  had  been  blind.  How- 
ever he  maintained  an  unusual  interest, 
in  Scout  matters  and  members  of  the 
East  Boston  Troop  No.  1  of  which  he 
was  a  member-  held  frequent  meetings 
at  his  home. 

He  will  be  buried  in  his  Scout  uni- 
form and  will  be  accorded  the  honors 
of  a  Scout  leader.  He  held  the  rank 
of  Assistant  Scout  Master.  The  funeral 
services  will  be  held  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Orient  Heights,  Sunday  after- 
noon and  burial  will  be  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery. 
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CWA  Helping  The  Blind 
Giving  Them  Trade  Work 

ire    glad   to    note     the    announce- 

it  jKhat  an  unusual  local  CWA  project 

rgifpvg     employment  to    a    number    of 

blind  women. 

'These  women,  who  have  been  in- 
structed in  handicraft,  are  being  paid  to 
weave  rugs  made  of  old  clothing  and 
rags.  The  rugs  are  to  be  given  to 
charitable  institutions. 

In  this  connection,  we  also  hope  that 
some  project  can  be  worked  out  to  give 
employment  to  the  jobless  deaf  of  the 
state.  Many  of  these  are  also  unemploy- 
ed and  thfiv  have  almost  as  much  trouble 
as  the  blind  in  obtaining  CWA  work. 

,  It  is  well,  that  the  CWA,  created  to 
pro\dde  jobs  for  idle  citizens,  should 
also  help  those  who  carry  additional- 
physical  handicaps  but  who  are  ^s 
anxious  and  willing  to  work  as  any.  / 
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r  Charles  Neddy,; 
His  Sight  After 
unting     Career 


<  Charles  Neidy  was  buried  today. 
l  The  name  was  not  familiar,  but 
Hundreds    will    remember    Charles 
^eidy  as  the  blind  newspaper  dealer , 
of  Fourteenth  Street.  1 

'  A  picturesque  old  character,  they 
dalled.  him,  not  knowing  that  a  life 
Of  adventure  lay  behind  him.    For 
a(lmost  60  years  he  had  been  blind. 
Blind,  since  30  from  the  premature  j 
Islast  of  dynamite  which,  he  hoped, 
•irould  bring  him  fortune. 
;  He  died  still  in  the  constant  faith 
•^lat  "he  knew  gold  was  there,"  ac- 
cording to  the  people  who  befriend- 
ed him  during  his  latter  days. 
;    "I   know   the   gold   is   there.     I 
;couId  take  you  to  it — if  I  had  m^ 
.sight,"  he  would  boast. 
;  For  more  years  than  most  local 
residents    can    remember,    he    sold 
liewspapers  at  the  corner  of  Four- 
tieenth  and  Harrison  Streets.    Then 
<}ne  of  his  friends,  a  customer,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  him  a 
tittle  stand  to  shelter  him  from  the 
Elements  during  the  winter. 
:       FRIENDS   BUILD   SHACK 
;  Friends — those  to  whom  he  sold 
newspapers  frola  day  to  day — took 
up  the  idea,  and  the  shack  was  built. 
K   became    a   landmarlv.     It    wasn't 
ijiuch  to  look  at,  but  it  Wa.e  a  place 
of  business  for  the  former  mir^r. 
^  It   was   there   that   he   spent -V\is 
days,   walking  to   and   from  it  uft- 
aided  from  his  rooms  at  the  Palace 
Oarage,    1552   Alice   Street.    Some- 
times he  read  the  books  of  Braille — 
^rofoufid  tomes  issued  him  by  the 
Bublic   library.    Sometimes   he   lis- 
tened to  the  reading  of  the  daily  \ 
papers  by  the  expressmen  who  have 
tjieir  stands  ne&rby. 
;  Most    of   the    time,    however,    he  ! 
»pent  with  his  violin — playing  such 
old  time  favorites  as  "Let  Me  Call 
You  Sweetheart,"  and  "Home  Sweet 
Home." 

MISSED  BY  FRIENDS 
He  was  missed  Tuesday  morn- 
>lng,  and   one  of  his  women  cus- 
•tomers  called  at  the  garage  to  in- 
Jquire  about  him.     William   Files, 
^manager  of  the  place,  investigate* 
land  found  Neidy  dead  on  the  floor 
•of  his  room — the  secret  of  his  gold 
limine  lost  forever. 
I  Funeral  services  were  at  11  o'clock, 
^  the  Grant  D.  Miller  parlors,  un- 
4er  the  direction  of  Albert  E.  Miller, 
public  administrator. 
■  Neidy  will  not  lie  in  Potters  Field, 
but    at   Mountain    View    Cemetery, 
fbr  a  bank  book  found  in  his  room 
Revealed    $560    on    deposit,    and    19 : 
shares  of  bank  stock  were  also  inj 
liis  possession.  Hill  said.  J 
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Pays  Annual  "Visit 
Carl    Fay,    the    hlinjl^jyanderer, 
passed     through     Whately     Friday. 
He  was  the  overnight  guest  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    William   G.  Strippe.    He 
has  been  an  annual    visitor    to  the , 
Waite  and  Strippe  families  for  the  i 
pa.st  31  years  and  has  been  blind  43  I 
years.  I 
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'^asterGjiceetings  \ 

__i  the  medium  of  Brailled 
car«s,  ^yous  Easter  greetings  are 
conveyed  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross 

"^fJ^'Z  ^^^"^  P^'^^  attending  a 
state  school  for  the  blind  within  tiie 
Pacific  area. 

George  T.  Berry,  director  of  Ju- 

of  lOOn /.rH  f''*''^  *^'  distribution 
of  1000  cards  to  more  than  400  sight- 
less persons.  ^ 

Members  of  Junior  units  through- 
BrLl led  f^^r  l^'^  ^^^^^  to  ?l,e 
as  a  national  project. 


BLIND  BOYJfttiNS  PRIZE 

'/Ji  ,  sixteen-year-old  blind  boy's 
*5Hort  ^ory,  "  'Possum  and  Sweet 
'TatoM,"  has  won  first  prize  in  the 
annual  short  story  contest  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Association  for 
th:;   Blwd. 

The  winner,  Henry  Thompson,  is 
■a  student  at  the  Louisiana  State 
School  for  the  Bhnd,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  Julia  Peterkin,  Lowell  Thomas, 
Daisy  Fiske  Rogers,  Bellamy  Part- 
ridge and  Zona  Gale  acted  as  judges. 
The  Searchlight,  Braille  juvenile 
magazine  published  and  distributed 
free  to  blind  children  all  over  the 
world  by  The  Lighthouse,  staged 
the  event.  • 
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A  blind  motorist  is  reported^to  have 
recently  driven  a  car  through  the 
.streets  of  Madrid,  Spain. 
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-  M^LQWN  VEGATABLE  PLOT 

Undaunted  by  the  fact  he  is  totally 
blind,    William    Eston    of    Rochester, 
N/^^supports  a  wife  and  six-year- 
iter.    To  do  this  he  has  turn- 
bf -all-trades. 

itstanding  among  his  many 
effoi^s  tMkeep  the  family  larder  full 
is  his  role  of  track  farmer. 

Although  hemmed  in  by  the  bound- 
aries of  his  own  small  yard,  Easton 
managed  to  raise  enough  vegetables 
t-his  year  to  be  the  envy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Unaided  and  entirely  on  his 
<bwn  initiative,  he  tilled  the  t-oil,  laid 
out  20  rows  of  corn,  planted  tomato, 
peds,  and  finally  brought  to  fruit  a 
bumper  crop  of  carrots,  beets, 
squash,   and   m.any   other  vegetables. 

In  his  own  way  he  proudly  "watch- 
ed" the  garden  grow.  Every  morn- 
ing he  felt  the  tiny  sprouts  with  his 
Sensitive  fingers. 

'  His  wife,  who  is  partially  blind, 
explained  her  husband  planted  the 
garden  by  means  of  stakes  and  cord 
fusing  these  as  a  quide  for  his  spade.j 


MnA  Given  Sight  Through  Ears 
By  Means  Of  New  'Electrical  Eye' 


Speaking  on  the  subject,  "What 
Magnetism  Means  to  You,"  Dr  Pyle 
demonstrated  s  o  m.e  interesting 
phenomena  by  means  of  a  unique 
arrangement  of  apparatus 


Etjctrical  Marvels  Seen 

I  As  Scientist  Speaks 

To  Rotarians 

• arrangement  of  apparatus. 

n+fi    V^^  ''^^  "^  *  -°"^  With  one      '^^  uncanny  force  of  magnetism 
^     kP!;  '*  ^l  employed  by  the  speaker  provid- 

-I  he  Wind  can  see  through  their  ^°  many  revelations. 
^'^'^'  Toms  Print  Into  Sound 

One  common  housefly  can  control  >  »r,;S  "electrical  eye"  possessing  al- 
100,000  horsepower  i-omroi  most  magical  powers  was  one  of  the 

Electricity  can  be  eererat^^  fro«,  !,^\*lf^l°^-  *^®  <3emonstration.  This 

TTi^c        J      .  ■'""*  speech,  turn  off  and  on  electrip 

trical  fcien..  t""^"  ""T^^"  ^^  «^«^-  IS^*"'  ^^*^^^"<^  ^"^^  ^"d,  attached^ 
™«  '^^"fl.'^'f  ^  e_xpla.ined  to  An-  ;  the  forehead  of  a  blind  person,  en- 


^    T,v,ic  cApxamiea  lO  An- 
SDS;pr^l^'*v'^^°      '^^      th«     guest 

t  ciated^f  v,'^^„  ^^'^^  ^*^.«  years  asso 


able  him  to  see  through  the  ears      , 
I>r.  Pyle  declared  that  television! 

will  soon  be  developed  to  a  practical 

stage  and  will  revolutionize  counties* 

practices  of  everyday  life. 
That  human  beings  are  actually 

dynamos  was  explained.  The  beat- 


t  ciated  i^'fh  rf  ^^  "^^  ^^^^  a^o-  dynamos  was  explained.  The  beat- 
AndSs^  ^nSf-  ^"^^^  O"'  ^^n  of  in&  of  the  heart  generates  electrical 
i  the  AnH.>J^  ^^^  ^"^  president  of  current  which  has  been  photo- 
]  i-^e    Anderson    Rotary    club,  graphed,  the  speaker  related 
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Remarkable  Copy  of  a 

Plaster   Head    Made  by 

a  Sightless  Child. 


IT  seems  a  remarkable  achievement, 
to  people  with  good  eyesight,  when 
those  afflicted  with  blindness  learn! 
to  read,  play  musical  instruments  and 
perform  all  sorts  of  mechanical  tasks 
with  their  hands.  But  when  youngsters 
who  have  been  blind  from  birth  go  in 
for  sculpturing  things  they  have  never 
looked  upon — and  do  a  creditable  job 
of  it — ^their  ambition  and  ability  seem 
little  short  of  miraculous. 

The  photographs  on  this  page  show 
examples  of  modeling  in  clay  done  by 
blind  boys  and  girls.  The  head  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  page  was  done  by 
a   sightless    pupil    who   lives   in    New 

York  City.   The  others  are  samples  of 
the  sort  of  artistic  expression  produced' 
by  Viennese  youngsters  who  have  been 
living  in  darkness  since  they  were  born. 

"These  products  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  Vienna,"  says  Sculptor  Pietro 
Montana,  who  conducts  a  class  in 
plastic  art  for  blind  children  in  New 
York,  "are  a  challenge  to  the  defenders 
of  modem  art.  This,  remember,  is  the 
labor  of  children  lacking  the  blessed 
and  important  sense  of  sight,  who,  in 
turning  out  such  things,  are  truly  ex- 
pressing their  souls.  They  show  us, 
with  merciless  clarity,  what  parodies 
and  monstrosities  some  of  the  modern- 
ists foist  on  the  public  as  works  of  art. 
Compared  to  the  output  of  certain  see- 
ing adults  who  call  themselves  sculp- 
tors, these  are  masterpieces." 

The  fact  that  blind  people  can  get 
any  idea  at  all  of  the  form  and  propor- 
tion of  animals  and  objects  that  they 
never  have  seen  is  interesting  evidence 
that  something  of  the  power  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  their  sightless  eyes  goes 
into  their  finge?s,  by  which  they  must 
get  their  impressions  of  the  physical 
objects  in  the  world  about  them. 

In  Vienna,  and  in  New  York,  the 
blind  art  students  were  given  small 
models  of  animals  and  people  which 
they  could  feel  with  their  fingers  until 
they  had  gained  an  impression  of  the 
general  form  of  the  object,  and  the 


'♦The    Traitor,"    a    Plaster    Moulding 

Inspired    by    the    Play    of    the    Same 

Name,  and   Executed  by   One   of  the 

Children  in  a  Vienna  Institution 

for  the  Blind. 

proportions  of  one  part  of  the  object 
to  another.  The  impressions  gained  by 
their  fingers  were  recorded  in  their 
minds  and  that  is  how  they  were  able 
to  reproduce,  from  memory,  such  fig- 
urines as  those  shown  in  the  pictures 
on  this  page.  / 

One  of  the  blind  pupils  in  New  York 
— a  young  girl  who  was  getting  along 
well  with  piano  lessons — ^waa  given  a 
small  figure  of  a  cow. 

"What  animal  is  this?"  the  child  was 

Slowly,  painstakingly,  her  fingers 
explored  the  object. 

"It  has  four  legs  and  a  long  tail,  a 
bony  back,  small  horns  and  a  big, 
broad  nose,"  she  finally  said. 

"But  what  is  it?"  the  instructor 
asked. 

The  child  had  no  idea  and  when  she 
was  told  that  the  thing  she  was  feeling 

was  a  model  of  a  cow,  she  went  over  it 
again,  with  intense  interest.     She  was 

delighted  at  knowing,  at  last,  what  a  ( 


cow  was  like. 

"I  know  a  cow  gives  milk,  eats  grass 
in' the  pasture  and  gives  us  meat,  but  I 
had  no  idea  what  a  cow  was  shaped 
like.  But  I  guess  that  isn't  surprising 
because  for  a  long  time  I  had  the  im- 
pression, from  what  people  said,  that  a 
chicken  had  four  legs." 

Vienna  plans  soon  to  have  a  public 
exhibition  of  sculpture  done  by  the , 
blind  and  artists  and  art  lovers  from 
all  over  Europe  have  promised  to  at- 
tend to  study  what  they  believe  to  be 
genuine  "impressionistic"  art. 
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A  Suggestion  of  Caricature  Is  Found  in  Tliis 
Juvenile  Work,  Representing  a  Singer  and 
Two  Listeners.  The  Small  Audience  Is 
Given  an  Unmistakable  Expression  of  Pleas- 
ure and  Amusement  at  the  Efforts 
of  the  Vocalist. 

— Below — 

One  of  the  Younger  Children's  Idea  of  What 
a  Colt  Looks  Like,  Done  in  Clay. 


•'The    Beggar,"    an    Interesting    Bit    of 
Modeling  br  One  of  the  Older  Pupils. 
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THE  BLIND  WOOD  CUTTER 


■i. 


je'opai'gest   family"     entrant  at 
tft?  fVVaJbaiw  Field  Day  recently   was 
healed   by  a  blind  man — Jake  Ham- 
;  mo-nd'.    Mr.   Hammoad   is  the      active 
,  head  of  a  family  of  nin«.  Blind  for 
'20  or  more  years,  he  has  never  re- 
'  I'inquished   his  position    as   head  and 
chief  provider  of   his  large     family, 
and  he  does  it  :by  satwing  wood.  All 
,  day  long  he  works  with  a  hand-sajw 
land  two  of  h'is  iboys  (now  big  enough 
;  to  work)   haul  the  wood  to  the  mar- 
!  ket.  Mr.  'Hammond  'will   take  orders 
'  for  wood   of   a   certain   length      and 
each   stick   is   sawed    accurately.     In 
talking  iwith  him,  he  displays  a  nat- 
ural amount   of  optimism,   he  has  a 
lively  interest  'in   the  affairs  of  the 
commuinity   and  sees  no   reasont     for 
anyone's   sympathy.   I'll    never    see   a 
one-.arme.d     or      one-legged      beggar 
againi  without  thinking  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond;   and  I  think  nickles   which  I 
have  waited  in  the  past  will  remain 
in  my  pocket  for  som^e  really  worthy 
charity 
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Blind  Wrestler  Battles 

All  on  Even  Terms 

SEATTLE,  (yP)— Totally  blind.  Bill 
Dent  is  the  most  amazing  athlete  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  He  asks 
no  quarter  and  gives  none. 

Dent  is  one  of  the  leading  heavy- 
weight wrestlers  in  amateur  circles  in 
Seattle. 

"He   has   the   makings   of   a    truly 

great  wrestler,"  declares  Frank  Vance 

his  coach.  "He  has  vice-like  arms  and 

a  variety  of  holds.  In  spite  of  his  loss 

of   sight,    it   is   almost   impossible   to 

get  behind  him,  and  he  knows  what 

his  opponent  is  doing  every  second." 

Dent  follows  every  move  of  his  rival 

,  with  a  keenly-developed  sense  of  hear- 

I  ing.  He  applies  a  body  scissors  and  a 

!  half-nelson  in  effective  manner. 

The  youth  rowed  in  one  of  Wash- 
j  ington's  minor  crews  a  year  ago.  He 
is  a  brilliant  law  student. 


IWIUS  $400  FUND 
TO  BUND  WOMEN 

Woman     Makes     Them     Bene- 
ficiaries Upon  Death  of 

.-'  Her  Son 


WORKERS  PREFERRED! 


., A  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  women  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  40  was  created  by  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth K.  Cline,  formerly  of  4048 
Walnut  St.,  whose  will  was  probated 
today. 

^^J.^««^''"®  directed  the  payment 
of  $100  to  the  First  Presbyterian. 
Church  of  Bloomsbury,  Montgom- 
ery county,  the  balance  of  her  prop-' 
erty  estimated  at  .S500,  being:  left  in! 
trust  to  a  .son,  Alfred  S.  Cline.  At' 
his  death  the  trust  is  to  continue  I 
and  the  income  used  for  the  benefit- 
of  blind  women,  preferablv  those  I 
who  endeavor  to  earn  their  owni 
living. 
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Rescues  Blind 

Woman  at  Fire 

Eighty-Year-Old  Invalid  Saved 

by  Unknown  Hero  at  Hyde 

Park  Blaze 


While  a  two-alarm  fire  of  unde- 
termined origin  swept  through  the  two 
and  a  half  story  frame  dwelling  at  the 
corner  of  Williams  and  Water  streets, 
Hyde  Park,  an  unknown  hero  carried 
Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Wassebour,  eighty,  suf- 
fering from  blindness  and  rheumatism,  ^ 
safely  to  the  street.  I 

The  fire  made  easy  progress  through 
the  thin  partitions.  The  damage  was  es- 
timated at  $3000.  It  is  thought  the  fire 
was  caused  by  an  overheated  furnace. 


BLIND  MAN 
HAS  HOPES 
OF  RICHES 


Sweepstakes    Ticket 

Puts  Him  in  Line  to 

Be  Winner 


If  Goldenlie  wins  the  Column 
Produce  Stakes  horse  race  at  New- 
market, Eng.,  today,  he  will  bring 
fortune-  and  happiness  to  an  elderly 
Aledford  man  who  has  been  blind  for 
more  than   10  years. 

He  is  Clesson  P.  Pettee,  77,  of 
260A  Boston  avenue,  living  meagerly 
on  old  age  assistance  with  his  loyal 
wife,  who  used  an  unexpected  gift 
of  $1  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  Charity  Sweepstakes  of  Sher- 
brooke,  Que.,  using  a  fictitious  name, 
"L.-  Streke." 

Mr.   Pettee   will   be   waiting   for   news 

of   the   running   of  the   big   race,    along 

with    40    other    Xew    Englanders    whose 

tickets    drew    horses,    IH    of    which    are 

from  Greater  Boston.    Among  them  are 

men    and    women,    and    even    a    It-year^ 

old    girl,    to    mo.«t    of    whom    a    winning 

prize   of  from   $500   to   the   top   of  S20,(00 

would   mean  a  revolution  in  their  mode  ; 

of  living.  I 

;     The  race   should  be  over  before  noon.  : 

I  Bo.ston  time,  and  by  afternoon  the  glad  j 

\  tidings    will    have    been    flashed    to    the  ' 

lucl\y   ones.  ■ 

Besides    Mr.    Pettee,    there    are    other  ! 

.interesting    featuies    to    the    announce-  I 

ment   of   svveepstal<es    ticket   holders   in 

this    vicinity    in    Newton,    a    family    of 

seven,    including   two   cripples,    is   being 

supported    by   two    sisters,    one    of    who 

is    Miss    Stella    Veno,    23,    of    64    Dalby 

street.      Miss    Veno    holds    a    ticket    on 

the    race.     She    is    an    inspector    in    a 

worsted  mill. 
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f  BUN^  DEMONSTRATES 
In  one  a^^RfrtBa^nt  store  last 
month  a  blind  woman  was  hired  to 
operate  a  Horton  washer,  both  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  window.  The 
demonstration,  say  Horton's  admen, 
was  eminently  succ^ssful.  Else- 
where, retailers  illustrate  the  safety 
of  the  wringer  by  sticking  their 
hands  into  it  before  the  awed  eyes 
' of  prospects. 
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JOHN  GRAY  DISCOVERS  FIRE 
f  AND  ROUSES  HIS  FAMILY 

Gropes  Way  Through  Heavy  Smoke  After 
Crackling  of  Flames  Gives  Warning- 
Assists  Wife  and  Two  Sons  to  Saif ety— 
Loss  Set  at  $2000 


A  bllndmgn,  hla  other  senses  keen, 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  crackling 
flames  and  the  odor  of  smoke, 
groped  his  way  through  the  corri- 
dors of  his  home  in  Plain  street 
early  this  morning,  aroused  members 
of  his  family  and  saved  them  from 
death. 

The  man  was  John  J.  Gray,  widely 
known  and  a  familiar  figure  In 
Lowell  streets  for  many  years.  Blind- 
ness overcame  him  a  year  or  so  ago, 
although  physically  and  mentally,  he 
Is  as  alert  as  ever. 
I  The  fire,  discovered  by  Mr.  Gray 
shortly  after  4.30  a.  m.,  damaged  the 
Gray  home  at  236  Plain  street,  to  the 
extent  of  about  $2000  and  fire  ofliclals 
expressed  the  belief  that  had  it  not 
been  discovered  at  that  particular 
time,  it  would  have  obtained  sufllcient 
headway  ultimately  to  destioy  the 
dwelling. 

Investigation  led  to  the  theory  that 
the  Are  started  in  a  clothes  closet 
near  a  kitchen  chimney,  a  spark  from 
the  latter  being  given  as  the  direct 
cause. 

Firemen  responding  from  Engine  14 
of  Lincoln  street  on  a  telephone 
alarm  and  other  apparatus  respond- 
ing on  a  subsequent  bell  alarm  were 
able  to  confine  the  path  of  the  flames 
to  the  closet,  parts  of  the  kitchen 
partitions  and  a  wide  section  of  the 
roof. 
Hears  Roaring  Sound 

Mr.  Gray,  awakened  at  about  4.80 
o'clock,  to  hear  a  roaring  sound  com- 
ing from  a  point  over  his  head  and 
also  In  the  kitchen  below  his  bed- 
room. He  arose  and  called  his  son, 
Paul,  23,  who  was  sleeping  In  an  ad- 
joining room.  Young  Gray  went  down- 
stairs,  made   a    hurried   ex,ajninatipn 


and  then  ran  back  upstairs  to   warn 
the  family.  i 

Other   members    of  the   family,   In-; 
eluding   Mrs.   Gray,   Bessie,    aged    15,  | 
and  Harrison,  aged  16,  aroused  from  i 
their    beds,    dressed      quickly      while  | 
smoke  began  to  pour  through  all  the 
upstairs  rooms.  By   this  time,  flames 
had  broken  through  the  partitions  and 
walls  In  Mr,  Gray's   room,  indicating 
that  the  fire  had  actually  been  burn- 
ing within  a  few  feet  of    the  place 
where  he  had  been  sleeping. 
Son  Aids  Father 

Urging  his  family  to  remain  calm, 
Mr.  Gray  served  as  a  controlling 
force  in  avoiding  the  confusion  which 
might  have  arisen.  After  noting  that 
his  wife  and  daughter  had  got  safely 
downstairs,  Mr.  Gray  then  called  to 
his  son,  Harrison,  to  guide  him  to 
the  staircase.  With  the  boy  to  lead 
him,  Mr.  Gray  groped  bis  way  along 
the  smoke-filled  hallway  and  down 
the  stairs  to  the  open  air. 

In  the  meantime,  Paul  Gray  had 
summoned  Engine  1*  from  Lincoln 
street  by  telephone.  When  the  ap- 
paratus arrived  with  Assistant  Chief 
Burns,  however,  it  was  apparent  that 
more  apparatus  would  be  needed  to 
check  the  flames  and  protect  nearby 
buildings.  An  alarm  was  sounded 
from  Box  412  at  5.15,  calling  addi- 
tional apparatus. 

Several  hose  lines  were  laid,  while 
partitions  were  ripped  out  to  allow 
firemen  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
blaze.  Recall  was  sounded  at  6.15 
after  the  firemen  had  made  what  is 
known  in  department  parlance  as  a 
"good  stop."  Mr.  Gray,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  situation  today,  had  high 
praise  for  the  work  of  the  firemen, 
expressing  the  belief  that  his  house 
would  have  been  totally  ruined  had 
there  been  less  ready  response  than 
was  made  by  the  local  department. 


Roosevelt  Thanks 
Blind  Man  Who 
Gave  to  Demos 

A  modfst  contribution  to  the  fund 
being  raised  to  wipe  out  the  deficit 
In  the  trea.sury  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee  has  brought 
abundant  returns  to  Charley  John- 
eon,  blind  newspaper  vendor  pnd 
occasional  salesman  ^.of  products 
from  the  Light  HouKclor  the  Blind. 
He  is  the  proud  possessor  of  letters 
from  President  Roosevelt,  Louis  Mc- 
Henry  Howe,  the  President's  secre- 
I  tary,  Postmaster-General  James  A. 
ji'arley  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Bmyon.  presi- 
dent of  the  Roosevelt  Men's  Demo- 
cratic   Club. 

Charley*is   an   active   member   and 
regular    attendant    of    the    Roosevelt 
Men's    Democratic    Club.      When    Dr. 
Binyon    appealed     to     members     fe- 
icently    for    funds    to    make    up    the 
i  deficit     from     the     1932     campaign, 
;  Charley  was   among  the   first  to  re- 
spond. 

Charley  lost  his  sight  thirty-one 
years  ago  in  a  British  Columbia 
:  mine  accident.  Before  engaging  in 
hard-rock  mining  he  was  a  member 
of  the  local  miners'  union  in  Penn- 
sylvania. As  a  delegate  from  the 
miners'  union  he  met  former  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 


BUREAU  FINDS  V 
JOBS  FOR  BLIND 

jCripples  and  Abie-Bodied 
Learn  to  Earn  Cash 


Not  only  able-bodied  and  jobless  come 
to  the  Boston  University  Fellowcrafter 
Research  Bureau,  located  on  Beacon 
street,  to  learn  trades  and  methods  of 
making  money,  but  a  number  of  blind 
and  crippled  persons  ""are  learning  to 
use  their  hands  to  do  work  of  some 
kind, 

Hei*  people  can  learn  any  one  of  32 
I  different   branches    of   hand    and    craft 
(•activities.     They  can  learn  drawing  and 
etching,  model-building  and  wood  handi- 
work, almost  any  sort  of  work  which 
requires  skilled  use  of  the  hands. 

The  blind  take  readily   to   work  with 
I  lacings  and   troPical  .fibrjSj^.jij^.^,,|^l 

leather,  and  they  find  it  easiest  to  use 
the   looms. 

There  are  many  students  there  who 
are  training  for  summer  camp  craft 
positions.  They  learn  to  make  sandals 
and  other  small  objects  on  a  tiny  loom 
utilizing  remnant  yarns.  There  were 
60  students  enrolled  when  the  bureau  ' 
opened  last  fall.  Today  175  go  there  \ 
regularly  to  work  and  the  group  gets 
larger  almost  weekly.  The  bureau  1.^ 
run  by  the  B.  U.  School  of  Religious 
Education  and  Social  Service.  I 
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Blind  Man  Rides 

in  Safety  on  Horse 


BUND  MAX  RIDES  HORSE 

!Hcre  i&  Wallace  L.  Maglathlin  of  Kingston,  with  his  horse,  Jake,  which  he 

rides  about  the  countryside  in  safety.     The  horse  knows  the  way. 


'  KINGSTON.  April  26— The  fact  that 
he  has  been  blind  since  he  was  a  youth 
does  not  stop  Wallace  L.  Maglathlin, 
p8,  of  Lake  street  In  the  Silver  Lake 
section  of  this  town,  from  getting 
shout  the  fountrypide  as  he  wants  to. 
'He  ha.s  trained  a  big  white  horse  to 
take  him  about,  and  the  sight  of  the 
elderly  man  riding  the  horse  along 
these  countiy  roads  is  a  familiar  one 
to   the   folks   of   the   .south   shore.      ' 

When  the  Maglathlins  bought  the 
fctfPfse— he  is  called  Jake— he  had  been 
}b8ed  only  in  harness  work  about  a 
fj^rm.  But  Mr.  Maglathlin  took  him, 
T)roke  him  to  the  saddle  and  now  Jake 
is  his  constant  companion. 

While  a  boy  7,  Mr.  Maglathlin, 
l0.«t  his  left  eye.  His  right  eye  weak- 
ened under  the  strpin  and  he  can 
Only  distinguish «nighi'.  and  da.v  with   it. 


Patiently  he  learned  to  feel  his  way 
about  the  farm  and  gradually  extended 
his  jaunts  along  neighboring  streets, 
wood  paths  and  roads.  He  learned  ' 
the  "feel"  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  could  finally  go  about  where 
he  wanted   to. 

Patiently  the  knowing  horse  answers 
every  lommand  of  the  blind  man. 
Never  does  he  fight  again.st  the  lead 
of  his  mastei-  or  try  to  take  advan- 
tage  of   his    master's    affliction.  , 

Their  biggest  worry  is  the  automo- 
biles. Local  people  know  the  circum-! 
stances  when  they  see  Mr.  Maglathlin 
and  .lake  plodding  along  the  roads,  but 
strangers  frequently  come  close  to 
them. 

.lake    generally    pulls    off    to    the    side  I 
of    the    road    when    an    automobile    ap- 
proaches.     He    likewise  steers  cle^j:  of 
<^f§rs.  .,' ,_»J 


Papers  Are  Tested 
For  Braille  Printing 

Blind  readers  will  be  benefited 
by  &  study  completed  by  the  Na- 
tional     Bureau      of      Standards, 
whereby    the    correct    quality    of 
paper    to    be    used    for    printing 
braille  has  been  determined. 
,    Some  papers,  it  was  found,  were  | 
too  hard,  and  the  raised  dots  had  ' 
harsh,  cracked  surfaces  irritating 
to    the    reader's   fingers.     Others 
were  so  soft  that  they  were  de- 
formed in- reading,  and  still  other 
papers    were    not    strong   enough 
to  withstand  repeated  handling. 


rCITY  LIBRAhY  FOR  BUND 
Cl^S!DERED  BY  BRIGHAM 

Mb  iPeasibility  of  establishing  a  na- 

tioipil  'student    reference    library    in 

Braille  for  blind  students   on   college 

le\Mi— Mhiili  <iuulU'liL   UlwJirst  of  its 

kind   in   America,   wa.s   being   studied 

Thursday  by  Harold  F.  Brigham,   li- 

^brarian.  and  A.  C.  Ellis,  superintend- 

jent  of  the  American   Printing  Houss 

for   tlie   Blind.   Mr   Ellis  has    alreadr 

obtained  a   promise  from  the  Library 

of  Congress  for  enough  books  to  make 

a   .start.    Mr.   Brigham    is    to   make   a 

report  to  the  library  board. 

Seventy-live  oil  paintings  owned  by! 
the  Library  are   being   transferred   to 
the  J.  B.  Speed  Memorial  Museum  for 
an   indefinite   time. 

A  cut  in  hours  of  employment  for 
members  of  the  staff  from  forty-two 
to  forty  in  accordance  -with  code 
practices  was  being  considered. 

1  Nevada  Blind  Man 
Is  Mining  Marvel 

H\    . 

One  of  the  few  blind  miners 
is  Heime  Miller  of  Nevada., 
who  has  just  sold  his  mine  be- 
tween Goldfield  and  Diamond- 
field  to  California  men.  Devel- 
opment of  this  property,  it  is 
claimed,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable on  record.  A  man 
without  sight,  walking  three 
miles  out  and  three  miles  back 
every  day,  climbing  a  steep 
hill,  mucking  out  the  roimd  he 
blasted  the  day  before,  drilling, 
loading  and  blasting  another, 
guided  to  the  vein  by  the  feel 
of  the  rock  and  sorting  the  ore 
from  the  waste  in  the  same 
manner.  J 
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BLjJie  STUDENT 
A  SCHOOL  LEADER 

Springfield,  Mo.,  May  15  (INS)  — 
.Blind  since  he  was  four  years  old; 
f  Archie  Franks,  20,  is  establishing 
an  unusual  record  in  high  school. 
Of  1921  students  be  is  one  of  70 
to  become  a  member  of  Sigma 
Epsilon  fraternity,  an  organization 
which  accepts  only  students  who 
make  an  average  of  90  or  n».'>r  •  in' 
all  studies. 
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;s  Sea  Career,  Though  Blind 
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BOB  GRIMES  of  San  Francisco  is  a  meciianic  and  engineer,  efficient  enough 
to  earn  a  good  living  even  in  these  times.  He  has  built  himself  a  boat,  the 
Astral  equipped  with  radio,  a  U'ch-speed  automobile  engine,  shipto-shore  tele- 
phone, tiled  sink  in  the  galley  and  every  other  comfort  needed  by  an  intelli- 
.  gent  voung  man  to  make  living  pleasant.  Bob  Grimes  is  totally  blind.  Ten 
'  years  ago  he  was  a  racing  car  driver,  rated  top-notch  In  the  business.  In  1925  he 
drove  one  race  too  many.  A  craek-up,  then  months  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
Bentence  to  life  in  the  dark.  "I  was  a  good  mechanic  and  knew  radio,  and  I 
floon  foupd  that  I  could  move  around  and  work  as  well'  as  anyone  else— with 
fewer  Interruptions,"  he  said.  "Reading,  and  the  movies  are  out,  of  course, 
but— take  a  turn  around  this  boat.  1  have  my  accordion,  work,  friends  and  a 
good  boat.  Is  there  much  of  arTything  else?"  Relaxation— Bbb  Grimes,  shown 
above,  cannot  see  the  fish,  but  his  trained  fingers 'cap  recognize  a  "bite."  He 
l«.8lit>wn  on  the  modern  cabin  cruiser  which  he  helped'biiild.        ^^ _^^r^._,: 
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Emergencies  Daily  Occurrence 

To  Families  Such  as  This  One 


BlindJSreedle  Seller  Trying  in  Vain  to  Care  for  Six 

Dependents,  Four  Also  Sightless,  Aided 

by  Voluntary  Charity  Tax. 
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Device  Will  Help 
Near-Blind  Folk 
f  to  Regain  Sight 


Contact     Lens     Fits     Directly 

Over  Eyeball,  Cannot  Be 

Detected  on  Wearer. 


If  a  near-  blind  person  has  enough 
'sight  to  count  his  fingers  at  thirty 
inches,  modern  science  can  enable 
Ihim  to  read  ordinary  print,  Dr. 
Reuben  Greenspoon  of  Los  Angeles 
told  the  Long  Beach  Optometrists' 
Association  at  its  monthly  meeting 
[last  week  in  the  Admiral  Cafe.  Vi«-' 
itors  were  present  from  Compton, 
I  San  Pedro  and  Wilmington. 
(  Dr.  Greenspoon  discussed  among 
other  things  "eye  crutches" — de- 
vices of  value  in  aiding  the  near- 
blind — the  contact  lens,  which  fits 
over  the  eyeball  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  those  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  wearer. 

Before  the  patient  inserts  the 
lens,  he  fills  the  concave  surface 
with  a  saline  solution  to  occupy  the 
space  between  the  lens  and  the  ir- 
regularly shaped  cornea.  The  liquid, 
which  acts  as  a  normal  refractor, 
gradually  is  replaced  with  tear '; 
fluid,  which  acts  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. 

The  speaker  predicted  a  great 
future  for  this  lens  among  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  wear  eye- 
glasses. 

Dr.  B,   H.   Trauger,   secretary  of 
j  the    association,    told    of   the    cam- 
Ipaign  of  the  Beckoneers  to  exploit 
I  Long   Beach,    and   through   his   ef- 
forts    the      association     gave     its 
unanimous      indorsement      to      the 
movement. 

Dr.  Ernest  Forsyth,  president  of 
the  association,  presided.  j^ 


A'  wan-faced  man  with  hollowed 
cheeks  and  a  dirty  patch  over  one  eye 
loomed  in  the  doorway  of  the  Pulaski 
County  Public  Welfare  Commission  op- 
fiC3s  during  the  midst  of  the  Saturday 
afternoon  rush  hour. 

Stumbling  in  with  uncertain  tread  of 
the  almost-blind  (the  grayish  patch 
concealed  an  eyeless  socket;  the  left 
eye  is  vhtually  useless  because  of  a 
cataract),  he  petitioned  the  case-work- 
er3  for  assistance. 

A  "chronic"  dependent,  v.'ho  has  been 
supported  by  welfare  agencies  .since 
1924,  the  cuttlng-off  of  government  aid 
from  all  unemployables  again  had 
placed  him  In  need. 

Five  in  Family  Blind. 

This  was  his  tale,  later  verified: 
He  has  a  family  of  seven,  five  of 
whom,  are  totally  blind.  His  wife's 
blindness  came  from  trachoma,  that 
of  his  four  childhen  from  congenital 
cataract.  A  fifth  child  has  defective 
vision.  Only  one,  a  girl  of  12,  has 
normal  vision. 


They  have  been  without  gas  since 
February,  without  lights  since  March, 
without  water  since  April  and  in  ar- 
rears with  their  rent  since  March. 

Yesterday  they  were  evicted. 

The  landlord  had  told  the  father 
some  weeks  ago  to  pay  or  get  out, 
but  needles  and  pins,  which  he  peddles 
from  door  to  door,  are  not  much  in  de- 
mand and  he  couldn't  pay.  The  land- 
lord toolc  the  matter  to  court.  He  took 
It  once,  but  eviction  was  forestalled 
He  took  It  again,  and  eviction  was 
granted. 

'The  blind  needle-seller,  fearing  this, 
hcd  made  arrangements  to  move  A 
woman  had  agreed  to  rent  him  a  two- 
room  house,  and  the  Welfare  Commis- 
sion had  agreed  to  pay  the  expense  of  ' 
movmg.  The  vans  took  the  furniture,  to  ' 
the  second  house  — and  the  woman 
wouldn't  let  them  move  in. 

The  furniture,   which  consisted   of  a 

r^  ^^"sred  pieces,  displeased  her,  and 

she  hadn't  anticipated  a  whole  houseful 

of   bhnd   tenants.    So    the  vans  stood 

waiting. 


Hunt  for  House  Starts. 

Case  workers  of  the  Welfare  Com- 
mission rushed  hither  and  yon.  At  last, 
late  in  the  day,  they  found  a  house, 
and  the  movmg  was  completed. 

Thi!=  is  the  saga,  but  unlike  the  mov- 
ing, it  is  not  completed,  nor  v/ill  it  bs 
soon.  It  is  merely  the  record  of  one 
day's  work  for  one  of  the  chronic  cases 
of  the  newly-organized  commission.  It 
is  merely  one  of  the  1.100  families  con- 
taining no  "employables"  who  make  up 
the  relief  rolls  of  the  organization. 

The  rendering  of  effective  andspeeay 
aid  for  this  family  and  other  families, 
whose  "emergencies"  are  permanent 
matters,  is  made  possible  through  pay- 
ment of  ^Wie  10-cent  voluntary  utility 
tax.  uipfl?{{  which  the  commission  is  dc- 
pe^ident  for  its  continuance. 
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Mind  Omah  a  Po  el  Dreams 
»/  a  Volume  of  His  Verse 


ome  people  desire  to  travel 
|a4i  see  the  world;  others  want 
testates  and  fine  cars.  Charles 
Cottey,  35.  2617  North  Eight- 
eenth street,  who  has  had  less 
thaji  his  share  of  this  world's 
pleasures,  asks  only  to  know 
that  his  70-odd  poems  have  been 
printed  and  collected  into  a 
small  volume — a  volume  which 
he  will  never  see  because  he  is 
blind. 

Years  ago  he  wrote  the  story 
of  his  life,  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction for  the  book.  It  begins 
something  like  this: 

"When  I  was  a  boy  at  the  age 
of  7  I  met  my  fate  by  hooking 
a  ride  on  a  wagon.  My  sister 
and  I  were  waiting  for  my  fa- 
ther to  come  home  from  work. 
It  was  pay  day.  He  was  always 
kind  to  us  and  we  were  always 
glad  to  greet  him. 

He  Didn't  Listen. 

"I  saw  a  trailer  coming  down 
the  street,  and  I  said  to  my  sis- 
ter, 'I'm  going  to  get  a  ride,'  and 
she  told  me  not  to  go,  but  as 
boys  will,  they  don't  listen.  Two 
men  were  on  the  front  wagon 
and  two  boys  on  the  seat  of  the 
back  wagon.  I  ran  and  jumped 
on  the  tongue  of  the  back  wagon. 
I  then  rode  for  about  a  block, 
and  then  I  hollored  to  them  to 
let  me  off,  but  they  lashed  the 
team  and  went  on  much  faster. 
I  tried  to  climb  up  on  the  seat 
but  it  was  going  so  fast  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  so.  I  rode 
about  two  blocks  further,  then 
not  being  able  to  ride  longer  in 
such  a  position,  I  made  an  effort 
to  get  off,  falling  in  under  the 
wheel.  The  last  that  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  between  two  wheels. 
Someone  shouted  to  them  that 
they  had  run  over  me.  They 
became  so  excited  that  they  kept 
on  driving,  making  it  appear 
that  they  were  trjdng  to  get 
away,  but  they  were  told  to  re- 
main there  and  wait  for  the  po- 
lice, who  later  said  they  were 
intoxicated.  Some  gentlemen 
picked  me  up  and  earried  me 
into  the  barber  shop.  I  was 
more  dead  than  alive  at  the  mo- 
ment, bleeding  from  the  eyes, 
ears,  nosq»and  mouth." 

Family  Always  Poor. 

The  narrative  tells  how  the 
lad  was  in  bed  for  two  months 
and  the  father,  whose  hand  was 
injured  in  a  machine,  settled 
with  the  mill  company  for  $50 
because  he  needed  the  money 
badly.  The  boy  returned  to 
school,  but  his  sight  soon  was 
lost  to  him,  and  he  never  walked 
right  again.  His  hands,  too, 
were  affected. 

The  father  died  soon  after. 
The  mother  married  again.  The 
family  has  never  had  enough 
worldly  goods  to  lavish  upon 
Charles  to  smooth  his  path,  as 
paths  are  sometimes  smoothed 
for  those  who  fight  physical 
handicaps. 

Because  his  hands  were  affect- 
ed,  he  was   shut  out  from  the 
manual   activities     with     which  j 
many  blind  persons  occupy  their 
time.     He  was  unable  to   learn 
to  read  the  Braille  system.  Nor   i 
could  be  play  the  piano.  He  did   ! 
learn  to  play  a  cornet,  but  gave 
up  because  it  disturbed  a  neigh- 
bor who   worked   at   night   and 
slept  in  the  daytime- 


Prlres  Phone  Most. 

He  is  one  of  the  four  blind 
persons  in  Omaha  for  whom  the 
telephone  company  makes  spe- 
cial operating  arrangements  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  work 
the  dials. 

Charles  has  tried  to  contrib- 
ute to  his  own  support  by  sell- 
ing magazine  subscriptions  and 
groceries  over  the  phone,  but  re- 
cently has  been  imable  to  make 
enough  to  pay  his  telephone  bill. 
His  greatest  fear  is  that  he  may 
lose  his  telephone.  "The  radio 
that  was  given  to  me  is  grand," 
he  said,  "but  the  telephone  is  my 
most  prized  possession." 

He  does  not  fail  to  include  the 
essence  of  romance,  in  writing 
the  story  of  his  life: 

"I  had  a  friend,  a  neighbor, 
who  came  over  and  read  to  me. 
We  both  had  phones  and  used 
to  talk  frequently.  I  have  had 
the  idea  of  starting  a  grocery 
store,  and  we  planned  that  she 
should  be  the  clerk.  She  liked 
me  quite  well  and  would  have 
married  me,  but  her  mother  dis- 
couraged the  union.  She  thought 
that  I  could  never  make  a  liv- 
ing. The  girl  told  her  of  our 
plans  and  that  she  was  going  to 
help  in  the  store.  One  evening  I 
learned  from  my  sister  that  my 
friend  had  been  married,  but  she 
didn't  want  me  to  know. 

Another  Romance  Fades. 

"This  might  have  been  a  real 
romance. 

"Later  on  I  had  another  friend 

by  the  name  of  ,  who  was 

very  kind  and  read  and  wrote 
for  n^ie.  I  composed  two  poems 
for  her.  Her  mother  strenuously 
objected  to  the  match,  and  had 
things  been  different  with  me, 
romance  would  have  come." 

His  poems  include  many  sub- 
jects, "My  Telephone,"  "The 
House  Where  I  Was  Born," 
"Mother's  Love,"  "The  Paper 
Carrier,"  "The  Girl  I  Can't  For- 
get," 'The  Old  Homestead,"  etc. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  entitled, 
"I  Wonder": 
"I  wonder  if  you   think  of  me 

day  by  day, 
I  wonder  if  you  miss  me  dear, 

when   away. 
I  wonder  if  you   dream   of  me 

when  at  rest. 
I  wonder  if  you   know,   dear,  I 

love  you  best. 
I  wonder  if  you'll  write  a  line 

while  we're   apart. 
I  wonder  if  you  care  to  be  my 

own  sweetheart. 
I  wonder  if  you  will  smile  and 

answer  in   delight. 
I  wonder  if  you  love  me,  dear, 

tell  me  tonight. 
I    wonder    if    you'll    say    'yes,' 

when  I  offer  the  ring. 
I  wonder  if  you'll  be  mine,  dear, 

when    you    return    in    the 

spring." 


JXSroER  THE  BLIND 

''The   Times:  "~ 

liyE  been  wondering  -whether 
ile  realize  how  very  little  con- 
sideration is  shown  the  blind  at 
street    cro-ssings. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
noticed    several    blin4    people,     with 
their    white    canes    waiting    to    cross 
downtown  streets  and  no  one  offered  j 
a  kindly  arm    to   guide   them   across  | 
safely.  j 

It  is  true  there  are  lights,  b\it  the 
red  and  green  lights  are  alike  to  the 
blind ;  the  sound  of  other  footsteps 
is  their  guide  and  the  cars  making 
right  turns  are  .so  very  difficult  for 
those  with  normal  eyesight  to  avoid 
.and  present  a  frightful  menace  to 
the   sightless. 

In  one  such  instance  that  I  watched 
from  a  window,  I  saw  a  motor,  mak- 
ing the  turn,  brush  a  blind  man  who 
was  crossing  the  street  unaccompan- 
ied, although  a  heedless'  crowd  sur- 
rounded him. 

It  would  require  so  little  effort  Oil ! 
the  part  of  us  who  are  rtiore  fortu- 
i  nate  to  watch  for  the  white  caned 
and  maki  their  welfare  our  special 
care.  A  week  of  total  blindness 
would  teach  thought  for  others. 

— L.  B.  H.      I 

BLIND  TOT  GIVES  MASCOT. 

A  small  black  kitten,  mascot  of  th« 

Manchester,  Kng.,  football  team,  was 

presented  recently  to  Sam  Cowan,  the 
captain,  by  Pauline,  a  three-year-old 
blind  Inmate  i.f  the  Sunshine  Home 
^  for  Blind  Babies.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Pauline  had  ever  handled 
a  kitten,  and  she  was  so  excited  when 
she  found  that  it  had  a  tail  that  she 
forgot  her  presentation  speech. 

*1  t^i^Jnje^  /y  f  JJ^_*^ 


BELIEF  K5, 


Part  of  Predicted   Earn- 
ings to  Be  Devoted  to 
the  Blinj 


j      The  State  liquor  stores  system  yes-! 
I  terday    made    a    "down    payment"   on 
j  the    once    expected    $25,000,000    profit 
for   relief   purposes. 

It  turned  over  $125,000  to  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  for  blind  pen- 
sions during  June. 

The  payment  waj^  the  first  made  for 
humanitarian  purposes  since  the 
stores  system  was  set  up  six  months 
ago. 

Since  then  estimates  of  profits  for 
relief  have  dwindled  steadily.  W.i 
Worrell  Wagner,  Philadelphia  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Liquor  Board,  said 
last  week  that  the  end  of  the  taien- 
nium  would  find  the  stores  with  a 
profit  of  between  $6,000,000  and  $7,- 
000,000,  but  other  informed  persons  I 
assert  that  there  will  be  much  less.        i 


!• 


BUNiJTHlilEr 
"SEE"  CRUISER 

Are  Governor's  Guests  on 

Warship  at  Ho- 

boken. 


/o^vCl^^  / /»^;^ 
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I  Hundreds  of  happy  children,  a 
number  of  them  the  guests  of  Gov- 
ernor A.  Harry  Moore,  all  day  yes- 
terday swarmed  over  the  light  battle 
cruiser  Detroit,  berthed  on  the  Ho- 
boken  waterfront,  inspecting  the 
vessel  and  leaving  the  gobs  slightly 
bewildered  under  their  ceaseless 
fusillade  of  questions. 

Fifty  blind  children,  recruited, 
from  Newark,  Jersey  City  and  Pat- 
erson,  and  whose  trip  to  the  vessel 
was  arranged  by  Governor  Moore, 
were  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Rschels,  vice  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  Blind  Chil- 
dren. The  governor  was  unable  toj 
leave  his  tasks  for  the  day  and  per- 
sonally greet  the  kiddies,  as  he  had 
planned  and  looked  forward  to,  but 
the  youngsters  were  received  by 
Lieutenant  Commander  Thomas  B. 
Mulroy  of  the  governor's  staff. 

Other  children  of  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City  were  among  the  hun- 
dreds who  visited  the  ship,  which  is 
the  flagship  of  the  destroyers'  battle 
force. 

"See"   Ship 

Commander  V.  D.  Chaplain,  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Detroit,  per- 
sonally welcomed  the  children  and 
assigned  gobs  to  conduct  them  about 
the  ship.  As  they  explained  each 
part  of  the  ship's  equipment,  the 
blind  youngsters  eagerly  "looked" 
with  their  fingers. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Band- 
master J.  George  Ponchak,  the 
ship's  band  entertained  the  visitors 
with  well  played  tunes. 

A    delegation    of    fifty    children 
from  St.  Catherine's  Redtory  of  Sea-  l 
sidfe  Park,  New  Jersey,  also  inspected 
the  boat.    They  were  in  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Father  Hubert. 

When  the  blind  chydi»«L,  left,  -all 
the  girls  of  th§;....^0S§ph  P.  Brandt  | 

junior  high  school  boarded  the  ship. 

Fire  Chief  John  J.  Gilday  com- 
manded the  platoon  of  firemen  who 
"•ere  on  the  scene. 

The  full  third  platoon  of  the 
Second  Precinct  was  on  hand  to 
handle  the  crowds.  Captain  Den- 
nis Sullivan  headed  the  detail,  and 
was  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Al. 
Schmulling,  Sergeant  George  Bra- 
den  and  Sergeant  Walter  Finkeldie. 

Dr-  Oestreicher.  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  stood  by  in  the  ambulance 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  He  was 
assisted  by  Nurses  Helen  Kerrigan, 
Emma  Kalitas,  Loretta  Shea  and 
Amy  Kronen. 

The  children  from  the  A.  Harry 
Moore's  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, who  were  to  have  visited  the 
ship  yesterday,  were  unable  to  come 
due  to  the  extremely  hot  weather. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
taken  to  see  the  ship  at  a  later  date. 


HONOR  ROLL  MADE  BY      . 

BLIXD    TEXAS    STUDENT 


th  Kirby,  blind  Texas  College 
o^,,Jjy|jjg|jgrfai**ifcia*^Wft*|^ff??'^HStes- 
peare  and  masters  Chopin  piano  com- 
positions, Sunday  had  realized  his 
greatest  ambition  of  the  year,  to  be  a 
straight   "A"    honor  roll   scholar. 

Kenneth    was    one    of    nine    students 

ho  qualified  for  the  list  in  the  depart-  i 

ent   of  arts   and  education.  ' 

"I  want  to  be  a  piaho  teacher,  tho," 

he  said.  ..    _ 


BLp  MAN  OFF 
WITH  WIFE  TO 
1TOURU.S.INCAR 

Pair  Start  10,000-IVIile  Trip  in 

Motor  Bungalow  He  Built 

All  by  Himself 


New  York,  June  18 — Blind  John  Mar- 
tie  and  his  wife,  Lillian,  started  at  4 
p.  m.  yesterday  from  their  home  in 
Staten  Island  on  a  10,000  miles  tour  ill 
their  new  home,  a  bungalow  mounted 
on  the  chassis  of  a  21/2  ton  Chevrolet 
truck.  The  bungalow,  21  feet  long  and 
714  feet  wide,  was  built  and  outfitted 
by'Martie  in  10  days. 

Martie,  a  tall,  well  built  man,  is  30 
years  old  and  his  blond,  active  young 
wife  is  seven  years  younger.  They  have 
been  married  since  March,  1929.  They 
met  two  months  before.  Martie  was 
waliving  up  the  steps  of  an  elevated 
station  in  Manhattan.  A  young  wom- 
an offered  to  guide  him.  He  accepted 
and  they  have  not  separated  since. 
Takes  Musical  Instruments 
The  bungalow  is  painted  a  soft  gray 
and  is  trimmed' in  green.  Inside  is  a 
day  bed,  a  small  commissary,  a  kero- 
sene stove  and  ample  closet  space.  One 
of  the  closets  is  set  aside  for  a  trom- 
bone, bass  drum,  fife,  cornet,  banjo, 
guitar  and  accordion,  which  Martie 
^ill  play  to  amuse  himself  and  his 
wife  as  they  rest  evenings  on  the 
roadside.  Martie  studied  music  until 
an  accident  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  cost 
him  his  sight.  He  was  an  inspector 
for  the  Otis  Elevator  company  and  he 
was  caught  between  two  elevators. 

Mrs  Martie  will  drive  and  her  hus- 
band will  attend  to  all  the  other  chores. 
Behind  his  smoked  glasses  he  was  busy 
yesterday  fixing  up  the  motor.  He 
moved  about  the  truck  with  ease,  his 
fingers  instantly  finding  what  they 
sovight. 

The  couple  took  little  food.  They 
expect  to  buy  it  from  farmers  as  they 
go  along,  and  they  do  not  expect  to 
spend  much  on  their  meals. 

,"We  think  we  can  live  more  cheap- 
ly by  traveling  than  by  pajing  rent," 
said  Mrs  Martie,  "and  we  can  see  the 
world,  besides." 

The  bungalow  also  has  two  other 
occupants,  Bing,  a  police  dog,  who  al- 
ready has  acquired  for  himself  the  step 
below  the  bungalow's  main  entrance — 
the  back  door — and  Ruby,  a  cat  who 
was  named  in  honor  of  Ruby  Taylorl 
heroine  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Martie's  fa- 
vorite radio  entertainment,  Amos  'nV 
Andy.  Bing  also  has  a  radio  pedigree 
— his  name  coming  from  Bing  Crosby, 
the  singer. 

Martie  built  the  bungalow  in  the 
backyard  of  the  home  of  his  wife's 
parents  at  21  Cliff  street,  Rosebank 
Staten  Island.  He  had  no  help,  even 
putting  on  the  asbestos  shingles  him- 
self. 

The  traveling  couple  hope  to  be  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  this  afternoon.  Their 
first  stop  of  a  few  days  will  be  at  Chi- 
cago, where  they  will  see  the  Century 
of  Progress.  On  the  way  to  Seattle 
they  will  visit  Yellowstone  park,  and 
on   the  swing  east   they   hope   to   see 


fcUND  MAN 
WITH  WIFE 
UNDER  CAR 


Dragged  Beneath  Plat- 
form and  Held  1 5 
Minutes 


Knocked  down  and  dragged  under 
the  front  of  a  street  car  on  the  upper 
level  of  the  Field's  Corner  station,  a 
blind  man  and  his  wife  who  had  been 
leading  him  across  the  tracks  lay 
pinned  under  the  car  for  more  than 
15  minutes  yesterday,  while  police, 
firemen  and  a  rescue  crew  from  the 

Boston  Elevated  worked  desperately 
to  release  them.  ^^*»v 

Once  released  Uie/T||. e  taken  to  the 
Beth  Israel   Hospital,   where  both  were 
found    to    be    severely    hurt.    The    blind 
man,   Isaac   Futterman,   38,   of  281  Har-  '. 
""-Vard    street,    Cambridge,    had    suffered  | 
multiple    lacerations    and    abrasions    of 
the  body  and  possible  internal  injuries. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Futterman,  37,  was 
found  to  have  received  a  slight  concus- 
sion of  the  brain  and  multiple  bodily  in- 
juries. The  tendons  and  muscles  of  her 
left  arm  were  severely  torn  and  she  had 
lost    a    lot    of    blood,    hospital    officials  : 
said. 

The  accident  occurred  just  as  an 
Eastern  Massachusetts  street  railway 
car  was  swinging  into  the  upper  level 
of  the  station.  Mrs.  Futterman  was 
leading  her  husband  across  the  tracks, 
but  the  car  was  upon  them  before  Mo- 
torman  Charles  A.  Pheall  of  394  Centre 
street,  Dorchester,  could  bring  it  to  a 
stop. 

Send  in  Fire  Aliarm 

Horrified  shrieks  rang  through  the 
station  as   the   blind   man^  and   his  wife 

,  were  knocked  down  and  carried  under 
the  low  hanging  body  of  the  car.  Emer- 
gency calls  wer«  immediately  put  in  to 

I  the  Boston  Elevated  emergency  crew 
and  to  the  Fields  Corner  police  station. 
At  the  same  time  a  fire  alarm  was 
sounded,  bringing  a  rescue  crew  armed 
with  large  jacks  to   the  scene. 

Sergeant  William  H.  Britt  of  the 
Fields  Corner  station,  assisted  by  sev- 
eral  patrolman,   had   succeeded   in   par- 

j  tially  lifting  the  front  end  of  the  car 
when  the  fire  and  Elevated  crews  ar- 
rived. 

Under  Car  15  Minutes 

Working  in  unison,  they  succeeded  in 
raising  the  front  of  the  car  and  extri- 
cating Futterman  and  his  wife  from 
their  perilous  position,  but  not  before  i 
they  had  been  pinned  under  the  heavy  I 
front  section  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Hundreds  of  spectators  crowded  about 
I  watching    the    rescue    work    while    cars 
I  along    the    Eastern    Massachusetts    Hnei 
were  delayed  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 


Sh 
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LIFE  IS  what  you  make  it — and  how  you  take  it.  For  example, 
there  is  Mrs.  Jerry  Cloud,  blind  now  four  years.  An  insur-j 
mountable  handicap?  "A  trifle  hard  on  Nadine,"  admits  Jerry 
Cloud,  "but  life  rolls  on  just  as  merrily.  Why,  if  you  only  tast- 
ed some  of  her  delicious  cooking!" 


NADINE  BELING  was  blind  before  she  met  Jerry  Cloud.  Then 
she  became  Mrs.  Jerry  Cloud.  At  once  they  took  to  house- 
keeping in  a  modest  little  home  in  New  York.  To  Nadine, 
blindness  is  merely  another  of  life's  odds.  No  fretting  for  Mrs. 
Cloud,  just  a  little  more  work.  She  cooks  and  sets  the  table  like 
every  housewife.  Her  appetite  is  extremely  normal. 


IT'S  PRETTY  HARD  when  a  girl  cant  see  pretty  dresses.  But 
Mrs  Jerry  Cloud  can  just  **feer*  when  things  arc  right.  She 
makes  up  by  herself,  despite  her  lack  <A  sight.  She  enjoys  a 
good  picture  Show,  too.  When  it's  positiveljr  necessary,  Mr. 
Cloud  acts  as  Nadine'a  eyes. 


IT  WAS  AT  a  dance  thit  Nadme  and  Jerry  first  met.  Nadine 
always  did  like  dancing.  She  thought  at  first  she  would  have  to 
give  it  up  when  she  became  blind  four  years  ago.  Jerry  helped 
her  look  at  life  more  optimistically.  A  happy  couple,  Jerry  and 
(Pictures  ifrom  International  News  Photo  graph  Service.) 
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TJie  Observant 
Citizeh 


Today  is  the  first  anniversary  of  tlie 
unanimous  vote  of  a  Massachusetts 
convention,  favoring  repeal  of  the  ISth 
lOr  Prohibition  Amendment. 

Only  one   short  year. 

Yet  in  that  time,  some  place's  which 
had  been  opened  with  high  hopes  of 
profit  from  alcoholic  beverages  have 
already  closed  their  doors  and  sur- 
rendered  their  permits  to   sell. 

In  Boston,  something  like  15  or  18 
licenses  of  various  classes  have  been 
turned  back  to  the  licensing  board. 

•*•   4'   +   + 

I  have  been  paying  considerable  at- 
Lenlion,  in  recent  weeks,  to  the  groups 
of  street  musicians  who  slowly  parade 
the  sidewalks— referring  in  particuiar 
to  those  whose  eyes,  either  closed  or 
nearly  so,  indicate  that  the , musicians 
are   blind,     i 

Almost  invariably,  these  parading 
musicians,  with  cups  extended  to  re- 
ceive contributions  of  coins,  are  young 
pei'sons. 

And  that  has  suggested  a  question: 

What  has  become  of  the  more  elder- 
ly blind  street  musicians  who  used  to 
be  seen  seated  on  the  sidewalks,  play- 
ing mournful  tunes  on  A'iplins  or  hand- 
organs  or  accordions? 

I  haven't  seen  one  of  them  for  some 
time  past. 

*»•    T    Hr    tT 

The  old-time,  blind  violinist  almost 
always  played  music  of  a  sort  to  at- 
tract attention  to  the  pitiful  condition 
of   the   seeker  for  charity. 

These  up-to-date  blind  musicians,  who 
slowly  move  along  -the  sidewalks  in 
pairs  or  in  trios,  are  more  likely  to  be 
playing  the  lateist  popular  tunes,  or 
dance  music. 

Ttv'o  who  passed  under  my  office  win- 
dow a  little,  while  ago  were  loudly  ren- 
dering that  new  and  joyous  melody, 
'Til  String  Along  With  You." 

An  old-timef  would  more  likely  nave 
been  playing  "Silver  Threads  Among' 
the   Gold,"    very,   very  slowly. 

+   •I'   +   4" 

■  -The  >oung  "wandering  minstrels"  of 
the  city  sidewalks  gfet  most  of  the 
coins. 

But  their  competition  is  making  it 
hard  for  some  of  the  old  folk  who  offer 
pencils  or  .shoe  strings  instead  of  music 
to  the  public. 

I     I  watched  one  elderly  man  of  nearly 

1 80    (judging    from    appearances),    with 

snowy     white     hair     and     beard,     and 

I  trembling  hands   and   form.   He   had   a 

few   pencils   for   sale,   which   made  him 

legally  a  salesman  instead  of  a  beggar. 

In    about    five    minutes,    I    didn't    see 

him    receive    even    one    coin    from    the 

crowds  that  passed  by  him. 

Yet  I  have  not  seen  anybody  on  the 
street  this  year  who  moved  rne  to  great- 
er jjymp^thy. 

4*    It    •!•    •!• 

Still  talking  about  the  biiod.. ,  street 
musicians  who  go  about  the  streets 
with  eyes  closed,  or  nearly  so: 

I  aeked  one  of  Boston's  leading  spe- 
cialists whether  it  is  a  very  general 
custom  among  blind  persons  to  close 
their  eyes  under  such  conditions. 

He  replied  that  many  do,  but  some 
do  not. 

I  seem  to  'l-ecall  that  the  famous 
Helen  Keller  is  one  of'  the  exceptions. 
She  had  wide-open  eyes  the  last  time 
1    saw   her. 

And  there  is  a  well  dre.^sed,  ariso- 
cratic  appearing  man  whom  I  occa- 
eionally  see  walking  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scollay  square  mornings,  whom'I  would 
rever  have  imagined  to  be  blind  if  it 
were  not  for  the  cane  which  he  taps 
on    the   curbstonefi,,  ,...., ^..^.  „,„„ 


W 18  YEARS,  HE 
IS  ACM  WORKER 

Winside  Man  is  Housekeeper,  Gar- , 

dener  and  News  Reporter        j 

Despite   Blindness  ! 

The  activity  of  a  Winside  man 
under  a  severe  handicap  is  truly 
remarkable.  Housekeeper,  gard- 
ner,  and  news  reporter  is  "Uncle 
Bob"  Morrow,  who  has  refused  to 
be  defeated  by  blindness  of  eigh- 
teen years  duration. 

Once  farmer     and     storekeeper 
I  he   has   learned  to   do   things   all 
'over  again,  via  the  touch  method. 
I  While  his  wife,  Mrs.  Minnie  Mor- 
jrow,   Winside   postmaster,    is   ab- 
'sent  during  the  daytime,  he  wash- 
es  the   dishes,   puts   them   neatly 
away,  dusts  and  sweeps.    In  win- 
ter he  tends  the  fire,  carrying  out 
ashes,  and  in  summertime  he  has 
a  thriving     garden,     planted     by 
j  means  of  a  gas  pipe  with  which  he 
measures  off  the  rows  and  care- 
fully marks  the  next     one,     also 
spading  and  hoeing  by  this  means. 
iThis  spring  he  set  out  four  apple 
trees,  unaided  and  each  is  thriv- 
ing. 

By  talking  with  people  he  forms 
Idefinite  ideas  about  them,  which 
(usually   are   quite   accurate.     He 
itells  their  weight  from  walk  and 
voice  volume.     Not  long     ago     a 
(neighbor  he  hadn't  seen  for  twen- 
■ty  years,  called  on  him,  and  after 
the  first  greeting  he     knew     his 
voice.     Older  voices  don't  change 
much,  Mr.  Morrow  says,  but  chil- 
dren's do  and  are  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  place. 

Evenings,  Mrs.  Morrow  reads 
aloud  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
izines  and  Mr.  Morrow  keeps  up 
on  current  events  this  way.  Then, 
!too,  the  radio  proves  a  welcome 

companion  to  "Uncle  Bob"  during 
the  long  days  alone,  and  he  listens 
in  on  all  news  periods,  on  play- 
lets and  religious  talks. 

For  about  eighteen  years  Mr. 
]Morrow  has  been  gathering  news 
items  of  Winside  community  for 
the  Wayne  paper — jotting  down  a 
v.ord  of  reminder  and  carrying  the 
rest  of  the  item  in  his  head  until 
the  reporter  calls.  He  makes  a 
I.obby  of  remembering  birthdays 
—calls  up  old  and  new  friends, 
to  wish  them  many  returns,  and 
seldom  mistakes  the  date. 


jFather  oi  Blind  p  \ 
f  Honor  StudfeUt  % 
fisitop  in  City 


^ 


irby  of  El  Paso,  father  of 
Kirby,  blind  youth  who 
r«c«,  B»-— J  nation-wide  publicity  by 
his  honor  record  in  high  school  and 
college,  was  a  visitor  in  Abilene 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Kirby  stopped  to  see  friends, 
Including  President  James  P.  Cox, 
virp-President  Don  H.  Mprris  and 
other  Abilene  Christian  college  of- 
ficials. His  son  is  considering  at- 
tending the  local  school,  it  was 
said. 

Kenneth,  22,  was  a  freshman  last 
year  in  the  College  of  Mines  at  El 
aso.  Throughout  his  school  life, 
he  has  made  a  straight  A  record, 
and  at  Austin  high  in  El  Paso,  he 
was  salutatorlan  of  the  1933 
class.  His  sister,  Elizabeth,  attend^ 
classes  with  him.  The  youth  is 
majoring  in  modem  languages,  and 
likes  Latin  best.  He  is  also  an  ac- 
complished pianist. 


Watni^ng  Accordion 
Player,  ThoughBUnd, 
Has  f^arge  Repertoire 

^ethJir  it  be  soft  strains  from 
sstftmm,"  a  chorus  from  "O, 
Youf  Nas^  Man,"  an  aria  of  the 
Orlfnt,  the  melody  of  a  Gypsy  sweet- 
heart song,  Or  a  peaceful  ballad  of 
the  rolling  surf,  you  may  feel  sure 
that  Paul  Hilling,  accordion  player 
extraordinary,  includes  the  song  in 
his  repertoire  of  music. 
.  Paul  has  played  quite  a  few  num- 
bers on  the  streets  of  Columbia  in 
recent  weeks,  and  is  here  now  as  un- 
official musician  of  the  V.F.W.  con- 
vention. He  has  been  totally  blind 
since  7  years  old,  and  he  doesn't  ob- 
ject to  your  referring  to  him  as  "The 
;Blind  Minstrel.'' 

The  minstrel's  home  is  in  Centra- 
ilia,  111.,  and  every  bit  of  his  musical 
jability  is  natural.  He  has  never  taken 
ja  music  lesson,  but  is  able  to  play  al- 
Jmost  any  strain  after  hearing  it 
(Once. 

:  Paul  admits  that  his  favorite  type 
of  music  is  the  ballad,  but  explains 
that  to  be  a  successful  street  minstrel 
^ne  must  be  able  to  play  all  types 
of  arias,  from  Tin  Pan  Alley  jazz  to 
grand  opera. 

Paul  declares  that  he  receives  a 
certain  enjoyment  from  his  profes- 
sion, that  his  listeners,  though  not  a* 
generous  as  in  former  years,  con- 
i  tribute  sufficient  funds  to  keep  him 
in  food  and  clothing.  He  doesn't  wear 
a  formal  jacket,  winged  collar  and 
striped  trousers  as  do  most  widely 
recognized  musicians,  but  though  he 
wears  a  blue  shirt  and  cotton-cloth 
pants,  his  music  is  none  the  less  ar- 
tistic. Even  the  Intense  heat  of  the 
mid-day  fails  to  stop  the  strains 
from  his  accordion,  and  as  his  nimble 
fingers  move  across  the  keyboard  of 
his  instrument,  Paul  Hilling  probably 
sees  visions  of  beauty  that  are  not 
discernible  to  those  who  have  eye 
sight. 
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PROBE  BUND 
MUSICIANS^ 

Claim  Made  Many  Are  Be*  | 
ing  Brought  Here 


Investigation  has  been  launched  by 
police  of  the  Milk  street  station  of  the 
report  that  there  is  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  blind  musicians  operating  in  the 
downtown  business  section  and  that  ! 
many  of  them  are  brought  here  from  ' 
other    cities. 

Because  of  the  complaint  that  the 
blind  musicians  often  cause  congestion 
of  pedestrian  traffic  on  crowded  dowTi- 
town  streets,  orders  have  been  issued 
that  the  musicians  must  not  stop  on 
the  street,  but  must  keep  moving,  so 
that  crowds  will  not  collect  and  block 
the   sidewalks. 

Captain  Joseph  McKinnon  has  been 
given  information  to  the  effect  that  in 
some  instances  as  many  as  10  blind 
musicians  are  in  the  employ  of  one  per-  j 
son  and  are  taken  from  city  to  city  to  ' 
sing  and  play  in  the  streets,  paying 
their  employer  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  earnings. 


To  Print  Volume  of 
Blind  PoWeivVerse 

Publication   of   Charles   Cottey's 
volume  of  poems  is  to  be  accom- 
plished  not  later  than   August  1, 
the  blind  poet  an-  _ 
nounced       Satur- 
day. 

He  said  a  print- 
er had  promised 
to  do  the  work  if 
he  could  get  a 
certain  number 
of  friends  to 
agree  to  purchase 
copies,  at  50 
cents  each.  Cot- 
tel  has  obtained 
these  promises. 
The  printer  is  to 
be  paid  further, 
out  of  the  sale  of 
additional   copies.  Charles  Cottey. 

The   volume    will    include    about 
80  of  Cottey's  poems. 
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Blind  Australian 
Runs  Small  Farm 


WM 


Special  to  The  ChrisUan  Science  Monitor 
SYDNEY,  N.  S.  W.— Mr.  Jack  Mc- 
Donald, of  Coolamon,  who  lost  his 
sight  some  years  ago,  now  runs  a 
small  mixed  farm.  He  milks  twice 
daily,  calling  the  cows  by  name  to 
"bail  up." 

He  separates  the  milk,  feeds  the 
"poddies"  and  pigs,  sews  his  own 
wheat  bags,  and  can  even  dress 
mutton.  All  the  stock  on  the  farm 
know  him  and,  as  though  conscious 
of  his  handicap,  will  stand  for  him 
to  pet  them.  He  can  distinguish  each 
beast  as  soon  as  he  runs  his  hand 
along  its  back. 

In  Queensland  there  is  a  blind 
grazier,  who  is  not  only  a  most  suc- 
cessful breeder  of  beef  cattle  and 
blood  horses  but  an  expert  iudge  of 
fat  stock.  He  judges  by  touch,  feel- 
ing the  skin  and  hair.  He  has  judged 
at  some  of  Australia's  biggest  shows. 
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Books  for  Blin 
Go  Free  in  Mails 


Fxe^  postage  on  reading  mat- 
ter tdt  blind  persons  was  ordered 
by  postmaster  General  Farley  i 
yesterday.  He  ruled  that  books,' 
pamphlets  and  other  reading 
matter  published  either  in  raised 
characters  or  in  the  form  of 
sound-reproduction  records  for 
use  of  the  blind  in  packages  not 
exceeding    12   pounds   in   weighy] 


may  be  sent  without  charge. 

igar  Sale  Here 
Aids  Handicapped 

Distribution  of  cigars  manufac- 
tuted,  and  sold  by  Handicap  Co- 
Operative,  will  be  started  next  week 

throughout  Michigan  and  the  Mid- 
dle West,  Omer  H.  Wilson,  blind 
president  of  the  organization,  said 
Saturday.  "■*"' 

"Handicap  Co-Operatlve  em- 
ploys only  handicapped  people 
who  are  placed  by  the  bureau  of 
vocational  training  of  the  State 
Rehabilitation  Department,"  Wil- 
son said. 

"Our  plant  in  Detroit  now  em- 
ploys about  60  handicapped  girls 
and  we   have   21   salesmen.     We 
soon     expect     to     start     selling 
throughout   the    state    and   even- 
tually hope  to  employ  thousands 
of  handicapped  men  in  the  work." 
Nate  Shapero,  president  of  Cun- 
ningham   Drug    Stores,    this    week 
gave  Wilson  a  substantial  order  for 
cigars  manufactured  by  the  organi- 
zation.    Officers  besides  Wilson  are 
Ned    Smith,    C.    N.    Woodruff   and^ 
George  W.  Graves.  jr^ 


BLIND,  KNOWS  VOICES— 
George  Stratigos  is  shown  at  de- 
tective headquarters  in  Pittsburgh 
where  he  listened  to  the  voices  of 
men  suspected  of  blinding  him  by 
striking  him  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment during  a  holdup.  Three 
suspects  are  held  as  a  result  of  the 
audition. 
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Boston^s  Blind 

Street  Musician 


? 


SAYS  IT  PAYS 


Nelson  Picks  up  $50  Week- 
ly Playing  to  Street 
Crowds 

Robert  N«lson  is  34.  blind  atid  a 
street  niiASiciaii.  He  knows  5000  fellow 
members  of  his  craft  personally  and 
most  of  them  come  from  Indiana.  He 
— and  they — live  a  cheerful  existence, 
spending  what  they  make  as  they  make 
ir,  migrating;  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
border  to  Gulf,  parrying  with  the  cops 
and  periodically  vacationing-  In  the  jug. 
He  swears  It's  not  a  "racket." 
R.4ISED  IN  A  CIRCUS 

Here's  his  saga  as  he  tells  It: 

"I  was  born  with  eyesight  and  raised 
in  a  circus.  My  father  was  boss  canvas 
man  and  my  mother  was  a  circus  rider. 
When  I  •ft'as  10  years  old  my  mother 
eased  out  on  my  father.  Haven't  seen 
him  since.  When  I  was  19  I  was  in 
an  auto  accident  and  lost  my  sight.  I 
was  in  absolute  darkness  until  three 
years  ago  when  I  was  suddenly  able 
to  see  light.  The  doctors  say  there's 
no  hope  for  more. 

"JVly  mother  tried  to  get  work  for  me 
in  Chicago  and  naturally  people  always 
pointed  out  blind  associations  and  in- 
dustrial schools. 

'•But  the  blind  workshop  only  paid, 
$10  a  week  with  a  chance  to  work  up; 
to  $20.  And  I  was  a  musician.  I  had' 
played  the  bass  horn  in  the  Sells  Floto 
orchestra.  I  wanted  to  be  a  musician 
and  earn  a  real  living. 

"Finaliy  someone  gave  me  a  box  of 
pencils  and  I  begged  on  the  streets  v^'ith 
them.  I  earned  three,  four  and  five 
dollars  a  day.  It  wasn't  like  just  going 
out  with  a  tin  cup.  without  pencils. 

"One  d^'  I  heard  a  blind  man  plaj 
the  piano  accordion  on  the  street.  J 
went  up  to  him  and  asked  "Say,  can  yoi 
show  me  your  contraption"?'  He  sale 
sure  he'd  come  and  demonstrate.  An< 
he  did.  He  taught  me  the  scale  an< 
the  fingering-  and  showed  me  how  t< 
play  on  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

PLAYED  IN  VAUDEVILLE 

"I  played  this  way  for  three  years 
My  mother  died  a  year  after  I  wen 
blind.  In  1923  a  booking  agent  picket 
me  up.  I  played  In  vaudeville  untl 
1927. 

"In  that  year  someone  stole  my  ac- 
cordion. The  one  I  have  now  is  ( 
cheap  one.  I  need  a  good  one,  ever 
though  it  might  be  second  hand.  A 
good  one  is  about  $700. 

"I  made  $60  a  week  on  the  stage 
and,   like   all   stage  people,  lived   high. 

I  was  a  sport  and  I  had  fun  with  the 
boys  and  girls  just  as  if  I  wasn't  blind. 
When  my  accordion  was  stolen  I  was 
broke.     So  I  went  back  to  the  street. 

"Since  then  I've  gone  from  city  to 
city.  I  don't  usually  sp'end  much  time 
in  the  same  city,  but  I  like  Boston.  I've 
been  coming  back  to  Boston  for  five 
summers  now.  Last  summer  I  left  Bos- 
ton with  about  $200,  not  counting  myj 
expenses.  I  made  about  $35  to  $50 
a  week.  Winters  I'm  in  Florida,  Texaii 
and  around  other  parts  of  the  South. 

"I  know  5000  street  musicians  per- 
sonally. We  have  a  Blind  Street  Work- 
ers Association.  I  used  to  belong  to  a 
few  chapters,  but  I  don't  now.  Boston 
doesn't  have  one. 


"I'm  going  to  nave  to  stay  here  and 
play  downtown  if  I  don't  gn  other 
work.  I  would  rather  get  other  work  for 
two   i-easons.    One:    I   don't   like   street 

I'd'^nk;  Trn,'"'"/  "^^^^"-  ^''^^^'. 

T2?X.^^^  ^°^^?.  *"^  entertainments 
of  all  kmds  as  well  as  on  the  stage  Onlv 
I  won't  go  to  parties  where  there  I 
drmkmg  And  I  can  play  for  churchef 
I  can  play  2000  hymns,  at  least  i 
learned  them  when  I  learned  to'  plav 
fugues  on  the  pipe  organ.  The  hymnj 
are   German   and  American 

'Do  you  want  to  hear  all  about  th? 
P^^f  l\  the    blind    in    the    nl  S 
Tvi        A^""^  "'^'   ^  ''"ow  all  about  it 
I  ve  made  a  special  study  of  it  " 

in  «  LH•^''^••1'•■''^""'^*'^''en  face  relaxed  ' 
m  a  halt-smile,  all  of  the  face,  that  is  : 
except  expressionless  ice-blue  nt"  ' 


Koberl  Nelson,  blind  musician  and 
the  piano  accordion  by  which  he  earnr- 
his   livelihood. 

PITTSBURGH   BEST   CITY 

"Pittsburgh  is  the  greatest  city  for 
street  musiciaiis  and  the  best  city  for 
a  chapter.  There  they  have  300  mem- 
bers. Some  of  them  are  just  bell- 
ringers.  They  are  too  prodd  to  be  beg- 
gars, and  they  can't  afford  or  play  an 
instrument,  so  they  buy  a  bell  and 
ring  it.  Most  of  the  blind  musicians 
come  from  Indiana  originally.  I  run 
across  a  lot  of  Indiana  boys  in  Boston. 
"We  get  arrested  often  and  then  at 
the  station  house  get  in  touch  with 
the  organization  and  get  out  that  "way. 

'"You  see,  street  musicians  are  not 
licensed.  In  some  places  they  have 
[  an  'antena'  license.  It  costs  $5.75  and 
excludes  blind  musicians  from  down- 
town. Now,  I  want  to  play  on  Tre- 
mont  and  Washington  street. 

"So  I  take  a  chance  with  the  cops. 

"You  know,  after  all,  like  In  any 
business,  you  make  more  when  you 
work  for  yourself  than  when  you  work 
for  somebody  else. 

"I  go  right  down  to  the  downtown 
district  first.  And  I  sUy  and  fight  it 
out. 

"This  summer  some   people   made   a 
complaint  to  the  cops.  Then  they  come  ! 
and  give  you  the  chase. 

"What  happens  is  that  you're  play- 
ing and  a  cop  comes  up  and  says,  'You 
can't  play  here.'  He  says.  'I'm  sorry, 
I  can't  let  you  keep  on  playing  here!' 
You  know,  they  are  alwavs  courteous. 
Sometimes  you  find  a  hardboiled  cop, 
but  I  guess  that  happens  in  any  line 
of  business.     That's  narrow  minded. 

"Well,  I  say  I  have  to  make  a  living 
and  I'm  going  to  keep  on  playing.  So 
he  says,  'See  the  captain!' 

"Well,    I    get    taken    to    the  •  station 

house  and  the  captain  says,  'No,  I  can't 

et  you  by.     If   I  let  you  I'll  have   to 

let  the  others  by,  and  we  can't  have 

"And  he  keeps  on  talking,  giving  ex- 
cuses mainly,  but  I  suppose  probably 
he's  right  in  some  of   the   things. 

IN    COURT    50    TIMES 

"In  most  cities  after  the  cops  get 
us  we  leave  and  go  to  another  city.  If 
we  go  back  and  play  again  they  some- 
times keep  us  for  court  appearance.*.  I 
guess  I've  been  in  court  about  50  times. 
Usually  they  say  you  can  go  if  you 
get  right  out  of  town.  Sometimes  they 
give  you  a  jail  sentence.  Twice  I've 
been  in  jail.  About  two  years  ago  for 
10  days  and  last  month  for  five  days 
In  New  York  both  times.  You  know 
how  it  is  there;  they  have  so  many  cases 
and  they  are  in  a  hurry  and  you  can't 
explain  very  well. 
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Teaches  Blind  To  Read  With    i 
i  l^ight  Fingers  Instead  Of  One 


*Blfnd  students  may...jgad  many<?> 
times  faster- «fi'd  much  more'TW-"!' — 
curately  because  of  the  work  of  an 
L.  S.  U.  graduate  student,  Lloyd 
Vance  Funchess,  formerly  of  Ober- 
lin,  now  a  member  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  imiversity  music  staff  and 
director  of  music  at  the  State  school 
for  the  Blind,  who  has  completed 
an  experiment  in  teaching  the  blind 
to  read  with  eight  fingers  instead 
of  one,  as  is  the  present  practice. 

The  project  has  been  carried  on 
,as  part  of  his  graduate  work  at  the 
university  and   followed   an  Inten- 
sive study  of  the  psychology  of  read- 
ing by  the  blind  as  compared  with 
^  the  psychology  of  reading  by  those 
_,who  see.    The  work  has    received 
frthe   approval   of   Dr.   C.   H.   Bean, 
head  of  the  university  department 
of   psychology,   under   whose   guid- 
,  ance  it  has  been     done,     and  the 
.  Western  Electric  company  has  be- 
^  come  Interested  and  is  assisting  in 
devising  a  machine  which  will  en- 
able the  blind  to  use  this  type  of 
reading  more  efficiently. 

.  Eight  in  Experiment 

'  In  conducting  the  experiment, 
eight  readers  of  Braille,  of  wide  va- 
riance in  age,  training,  and  experi- 
ence were  selected.  Three  were 
students  who  had  just  begun  read- 
ing, one  was  a  man  who  had  been 
reading  Braille  21  years,  and  an- 
other was  a  woman  who  had  read 
the  characters,  one  at  a  time,  for  39 
years.  Four  others  ranged  between 
these  extremes. 

"Every  one  of  the  group  believed 
at  the  beginning  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  read  more  than  one 
character  at  a  time,"  Mr.  Funchess 
tells,  "In  most  of  the  cases,  at  the 
third  attempt,  the  readers  recog- 
nized entire  words  and  in  a  short  i 
time  were  able  to  read  simple,  fa- 
miliar phrases  at  the  touch  of  eight 
fingers,"  he  says  further. 

More  Accarate  Reading 

"Not  only  does  the  eight-fingef 
method  give  the  blind  reader  much 
greater  speed  in  reading,  but  the 
experiments  showed  that  the  results 
are  more  accurate,"  Dr.  Bean  states. 

Mr.  Funchess  has  been  interested 
in  working  on  projects  to  assist  the 
blind  in  reading  for  the  past  four 
years  and  last  year  planned  a  ma- 
chine designed  to  provide  for  the  ! 
multiple   printing   of  Braille.        ^ 
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LLOYD  VANCE  FUNCHESS, 
a  graduate  student  at  Louisi- 
ana State  university,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  psy- 
chology, has  developed  a 
method  whereby  blind  users  of 
the  Braille  system  read  with 
eight  fingers  instead  of  wie. 
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'SUNSHINE  JIMMY' 
OF  RADIO  IS  BLIND 
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FINE  BLIND  MAN  FOR 
NOT  HAVING  LICENSE 

Because   he   was    unable   to   pay   $27.75 
for  renewal  of  his  license,  Russell  Suy- 
cott,    29,    of    Medford    street,    Medford, 
who  is  blind,  was  fined  $15  by  Judge  Al- 
I  bert  F.   Hayden  in  Roxbury  Court  yes-  { 
1  terday,   after  he  was   charged   with   so-  j 
liciting  alms  without  a  license,  fflis  wife,  ' 
Mrs.    Hazel    Suycott,    28,    who    was    ar- 
raigned   on    a   similar    charge,    had    her 
case  placed  on  file. 


Amateur    Heard    Throughout 
U.  S.  Built  Own  Station 

Amateur  raiiio  operators  of  New  Eng- 
-land  have  talked  with  "Sunshine  Jim- 
my"   who    operates    amateur     station 
;  \V3CKD  at  Mohnton,  Pa.,  not  far  from 
-Reading,   but  few  of  them  know  that 
'the  station  was  built  and  Is  operated 
by  James  C.  Mohn  who  has  been  blind 
since  birth. 

"Sunshine  Jimmy"  has  been  working 
on  his  'Station  since  1930  and  today, 
with  the  help  of  other  amateur  opera- 
tors, he  has  a  station  which  is  heard 
In  evei-y  state  of  the  union. 

"Simshine  Jimmy"  Is  22  yeai-s  old 
now  and  he  hopes  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  his  radio  workshop  talking 
with  thousands  of  amateurs,  many  ol 
them  shut-ins.  He  never  has  said  over 
the  air  that  he  is  blind  and  the  ama- 
teurs of  New  England  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  of  his  handicap. 

Jimmy  built  his  first  short  wave  re- 
ceiver shortly  after  taking  up  the  study 
of  radio. 


BRAILLE  BOOKS  NTED  T^ 
SPECIAL  GRADE  PAPER 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  6.— Even  the 
blind  can  notice  faults  in  the  paper 
of  their  books.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  just  completed  an 
investigation  of  books  printed  In.. 
Braille,  that  raised-type  method,  of 
printing  which  permits  deft  finger- 
tips to  "read." 

Paper  that  is  too  hard  gives  the 
raised  dots  harsh,  cracked  surfaces 
irritating  to  the  reader's  fingers,  it 
was  found.  Some  other  papers  are  too 
soft  and  the  Braille  dots  on  them  are 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  their 
being  ironed  out  under  the  reader's 
fingers. 

Results  of  the  study  will  be  used 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  set  up  a 
uniform,  high-quality  standard  of 
books  for  blind  readers. 

Braille  process  printing  is  accom- 
plished by  two  methods,  the  wet  and 
dry.  Dry  printing,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  done  on  dry  paner  and  the  dots 
on  the  surface  of  the  pages  are  not 
permanent.  The  use  of  this  method 
is  limited  to  magazines  and  papers  of 
only  temrjprary  value. 

In  the  wet  method,  the  paper  Is 
moistened  uniformly  and  after  nrint- 
ing  allowed  to  dry  in  racks.  This  is 
more  permanent  if  done  on  the  riprht 
kind  of  paper,  and  the  books  can  be 
read  many  times  without  having  the 
"type"   become  dim   and   illegible. 

Tests  with  small  weights  about  four 
ounces  were  used  to  determine  how 
well  the  dot-like  markings  on  the  pa- 
per stood  up.  It  was  found  that  the 
paner  with  the  greatest  tensile  or 
nulling  stren<=rth  was  the  kind  which 
stood  up  the  best.  The  dots  on  strong 
oaper  have  a  long  life,  and  yet  there 
is  no  tendency  for  them  to  crack  at 
the  top  and  form  edges  irritating  to 
the  reader's  fingers. 


"I  was  fascinated  with  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  listen  to  boys  in  different 
pails  of  tlie  country  talking  to  each 
other,"  he  says.  "I  wrote  to  several,  re- 
porting on  the  reception  of  their  signals, 
'  and  they  began  keeping  regTilar  sched- 
j  ules  with  me.  I  received  my  temporary 
license  in  1932  and  an  unlimited  ama- 
teur radio  phone  operator's  license  In 
1933. 

"Because  of  the  struggle  I  have  had 
in  the  past,  I  am  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate what  many  people  have  to  face 
and  so  it  has  always  been  my  desire 
to  try  to  spread  a  little  sunshine  on  the 
air." 

Mohn  sends  messages  from  parents  to 
boys  in  camps  and  schools.  He  even 
aids  business  people,  and  his  station 
has  become  an  institution  in  the  com- 
munity.  His  fan  mail  is  heavy. 

Jimmy  answers  all  his  mail  on  a  type- 
writer. His  mother  and  friends  read  the 
letters  to  him,  just  as  they  did  his 
course  of  Instructions  on  radio. 
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Gir/,  Blinds  for  14  Years,     \ 
1  Becomes  Teacher  of  Music i 

______  ^ 

iW'WS  STRUGGLE  TO  OVERCOME  HANDICAP 


.Angelina     Ciaramello     Is 

Qualified  to   Teach 

Piano  and  Organ 


Parents  whose  offspring  balk  at 
spending  the  necessary  time  at  their 
piano  lessons  might  tell  them  the 
story  of  Angelina  Cir»"amello. 

Miss  Ciaramello,  whose  home  is  at 
263  Academy  avenue,  lost  her  sight 
14  years  ago.  For  months  she  strug- 
gled to  adapt  herself  to  a  life  of 
darkness.  She  thought  she  might  for- 
get in  music,  although  she  had  not 
studied  any  instrument.  She  simply 
liked  music  and  she  determined  to 
learn  how  to  play  it  for  her  own' 
amusement. 

More  than  12  years  ago  she  en- 
tered the  Pauline  Rhodes  School  of 
Music,  the  only  blind  pupil  there. 
Exactly  a  year  later,  in  competition 
:With  the  other  students,  she  won  a 
gold  medal  for  excellence  in  play- 
ing Scotch  airs.  She  had  learned 
by  listening  and  by  "reading"  music 
printed  in  Braille.  The  sightless  read 
Braille  by  tracing  with  a  finger  in- 
verted impressions  stamped  on 
paper. 

Later  she  went  to  study  under 
Prof.  Giuseppe  Camillioni  of  this 
city,  the  blind  Italian  teacher,  singer 
and  composer. 

Three  years  ago,  while  still  under 
his  instruction,  she  began  to  study 
the  organ. 


ANGELINA  CIARAMELLO 


14  Years  of  Blindness  Haven't  Pre- 
vented Her  from  Realizing  Her 
Ambition — to  Become  a  Teacher 
of  Music. 


Last  month  she  completed  her 
course  in  the  playing  of  both  instru- 
ments. 

Last  week  she  became  a  teacher. 
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BLIND  STUDENT  HONOR  GRADUATE 


Leslie  M.  Brown,  a  blind  man,  who  will  graduate  from 
the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  evenmg  Hfgii  school  with  the  high- 
est scholarship  honors,  is  able  to  do  his  own  typing  and 
writes  his  own  compositions.  He  intends  to  enter  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  college  this  fall  if  he  can  obtain  a  state  or  fed- 
eral scholarship  for  the  blind. 


* 
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V /RECIPES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Blind  women  all  over  the  coun- 
try can  now  have  a  cook  book  of 
their  own,  something  they  have 
needed  for  a  long  time.  Aunt  Sam- 
my's Radio  Recipes,  published  two 
years  ago  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (now  out 
of  print)  has  been  reproduced  in 
Braille,  thus  becoming  the  first  cook 
book  to  be  press  printed  for  those 
who  cannot  see. 

These  recipes,  worked  out  and 
tested  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  are  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  department's 
daily  broadcasts  for  housewives. 
Sightless  cooks  are  finding  them  as 
I  valuable  '  as  the  members  of  the 
I  radio    audience   have,    according   to 

the  many  letters  received.  It  is 
now  possible,  they  say,  for  them  to 
"ttee  any  recipe  a  second  time  with- 
out depending  on  memory  or  out- 
side aid.  The  many  new  dishas 
described  and  the  simple  menus 
suggested  are  winning  favorable 
comment. 


Despite  their  handicap,  blind  wo- 
men find  it  necessary  to  prepare 
meals  for  their  families  and  many 
are  excellent  cooks.  They  are  quick 
to  establish  fixed  habits  in  the ' 
kitchen  and  can  depend  on  their 
highly  developed  senses  of  touch 
and  smell.  Specially  shaped  con- 
tainers for  salt,  pepper,  sugar  and 
other  staples  assist  them  in  their  i 
culinary ,  operations. 

The  new  cook  book  was  put  into 
Braille  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  official  body  in  charge  of  the 
expenditure-  of  $100,000  aopro- 
priated -by  Congress  for4he  publica- 


tion  of  books  for  the  adult  blind.i 
Copies  have  been  placed  in  all 
hbraries  for  the  blind  in  the  coun- 
try. Those  who  desire  to  buy  copies 
at  50  cents  each  cah'  make  arrange- 
ments to  do  so  through  their  near- 
est library.  The  department  has 
none  for  sale. 
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Blind  Hero 


Government  Camp,  Ore., 
Sept.  3  (AP)— .\lthough  hhe  is 
totally  bling,  Ed  G.  Robbins, 
■publisher  of  a  Portland  weekly 
newspaper,  has  realized  his 
long  ambition  of  climbing:  the 
snowlcapper  summit  of  Mt. 
Hood.  Aaided  by  his  faithful 
police  dog,  "Trebia,"  Bobbins 
made  the  climb  yesterday. 
Asked  why  he  wanted  to  climb 
the  eak,  the  blind  editor  said,! 
said,  "For  the  experience,  man,  I 
for  the  experience!" 


T^nCPSO  there  were  63,489  blind 
persons  and  57,084  deaf  mutes  in  j 
the  United  States.  Of  these,  II- 1 
linois  had  4,490,  the  largest  num- 
"^^^  S\i  Tllir^  ^'^^  NeA^nTorl^'tiad 
5,373,  the  larg-est  number  of  deaf- 
mutes. 


Blind  Peddler      ^ 
Banks  His  Money 

Savings  bank  deposits  in  sev- 
eral accounts  at  the  Chicopee 
Falls  Savings  Bank  are  the  prop- 
erty of  Clement  Dubois,  a  blind 
man  who  sold  pencils  on  the 
streets  of  nearby  cities,  and  not 
of  Mrs.  Exilia  Dubois  or  their 
four  children,  Judge  Russell  L. 
Davenport  ruled  in  Probate  Court 
yesterday.  The  names  of  four 
children  were  on  the  bankbooks. 
Dubois  now  lives  at  Northampton. 


DEAD  CHILD   IN  BATH 


j£i^ 


BLIND    FATHER    SENTENCED 
TO    DEATH 


Arthur  Price,  aged  36,  poultry  farmef,} 
of  Pontypool,  formerly  an  inmate  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  who  was  described  as  practic- 
ally blind,  was  charged  at  the  Old  Bailey 
yesterday  with  the  murder  of  his  fifteen 
months'  old  daughter,  Barbara,  who  was 
found  dead  in  a  bath. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  tragedy  occurred 
following  a  dispute  between  Price  and  his 
wife.  He  was  stated  to  have  been  devoted 
to  his  wife  and  family.  The  child  was 
found  in  a  bath  containing  about  two  ^ 
inches  of  water.  A  Bible  had  been  placed  \ 
at  her  head. 

After  an  absence  of  half  an  hour  the 
jury  found  Price  guilty  of  murder.  The 
foreman  added:  "  We  strongly  recommend 
him  to  mercy  on  account  of  his  affliction 
and  of  what  we  consider  the  sudden  nature 
of  his  crime." 

Mr.  Justice  Atkinson,  passing  sentence 
of  death,  said  that  the  jury's  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy  and  any  extenuating  circum-, 
stances  there  might  be  in  the  case  would 
be'  placed  before  the  proper  authorities 
and  receive  the  fullest  consideration. 
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IF  THE  last  czar  of  Russia  has  a  ghost,  that  shade  must  have 
indulgecTin  an  ironic  chuckle  or  two  the  other  day— a 
chuckle  ^t  a  death-bed. 

For  i  blind/nearly  deaf  woman  of  90-odd  was  dying  in 
a  Czecho^«^akian  village  near  Prague,  and  the  ghost  of  the 
last  czar  could  be  pardoned  if  it  found  something  grimly 
amusing  in  the  circumstances. 

This  woman  was  Katharina  Breschkowskaya;  and  since 
that  name  is  pretty  and  unpronounceable,  it  is  simpler  to  re- 
fer to  her  by  the  title  she  used  to  wear  so  proudly — "grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  revolution." 

She  was  already  an  old  woman  when  the  last  Romanoff 
was  shot  to  death  in  a  cellar  at  Ekaterinburg;  and  before  that 
time  she  had  spent  no  less  than  50  years  of  her  life  in  one  or 
another  of  the  czar's  prisons  for  revolutionary  activities. 

She  had  been  one  of  that  devoted  band  of  Russian  dream- 
ers who  hated  autocracy  and  oppression  and  risked  the  worst 
that  the  czar  could  do  to  bring  them  to  an  end. 

Well,  these  dreamers  finally  had  their  way.  The  czar*s 
government  fell,  the  Siberian  prisons  were  emptied,  and  the 
great  era  of  democracy  and  freedom  seemed  at  last  ready  to 
dawn  across  Russia. 

And  then  the  revolution  ran  out  from  under  its  little 
grandmother. 

Instead  of  freedom  and  democracy,  Russia  got  Commu- 
nism. The  czar  was  dead,  and  his  nobles  were  either  dead 
or  in  exile;  but  there  was  no  place  in  the  new  order  for  those 
who  had  given  their  lives  to  the  fight  against  czarism,  unless 
they  happened  to  believe  in  the  particular  kind  of  revolution 
that  Russia's  new  rulers  were  handing  out. 

So  this  aging  veteran  of  the  czar's  prisons  had  to  flee  from 
Russia,  just  like  any  purse-proud  nobleman.  She  went  to 
foreign  lands,  remarking  that  she  had  waited  half  a  century 
for  the  downfall  of  the  czars  and  was  willing  to  wait  equally 
long,  if  need  be,  for  the  downfall  of  the  Bolshevike. 

And  when  she  came  to  her  death-bed,  at  last,  one  of  the 
friends  who  hastened  to  her  side  was  Alexander  Kerensky — 
another  revolutionary  who  found  the  revolution  running  out 
from  under  him,  and  who  dares  not  return  to  Russia. 


Hereditary  Conditions  Account 

For  Fourth  of  Blindness  Cases 

I  Some   Defects   Do  Not    Become   Apparent    for    Years   After 

Birth — Cataracts  Considered  Disease  of  Aged, 

Often  Attacks  Infants 


By  DR.  ravING  CUTTER 

A  large  number  of  persons  are  blind 
because  of  hereditary  defects.  Tliese 
may  ^pcc■^r  before  birtli,  so  that  the 
child  comes  into  the  world  with  com- 
plete cataracts,  with  small  undeveloped 
eyes,  or  even  without  any  eyes  at  all. 
Other  defects  do  not  become  apparent 
until  some  years  after  birth,  when  a 
child  who  previously  has  been  able  to 
see  becomes  blind,  such  purely  heredi- 
tary conditions  account  for  almost  one- 
j  fourth  of  all  cases  of  blindness,  accord- 
I  Ing  to  a  recent  survey  by  Bickerton. 

It  is  recognized  by  most  authorities 
that  refractive  errors,  especially  extreme 
degrees  of  myopia,  or  near-sightedness 
are  Inherited.  This  condition,  if  unusu- 
ally severe,  account  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  and  for  many  more 
with  defective  vision.  Cataract,  while 
usually  considered  a  disease  of  old  peo- 
ple, also  affects  infants  and  here  it  is 
nearly  always  hereditary.  While  ordi- 
nary cataract  may  be  operated  upon 
successfully,  the  hereditary  form  is  often 
associated  with  other  defects  in  the  eye 
and  accounts  for  about  13  per  cent,  of 
cases  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Retinitis  pigmentosa,  a  degenerative 
disease  of  the  retina,  first  causes  the 
symptoms  of  night-blindness.  Patients 
see  well  in  daylight,  but  are  unable  to 


walk  alone  in  the  twilight.  Most  cases 
of  this  disease  are  due  to  hereditary 
causes. 

The  tremendous  economic  loss  to  so- 
ciety resulting  from  such  hereditary  dis- 
eases may  be  understood  by  glancing 
at  the  pedigree  of  one  family  reported 
by  Risley  in  which  one  blind  man  had 
iL.?  ^"^^ 'l^''^'"^"'  6^  ''lind  grandchil- 
dren and  39  blind  great-grandchildren 


Blind  Phuosopher 
Will  Speak  Sunday 

Prof.  Takio  Iwahashi  of  Kobe,  fa- 
mous blind  phOosopher  and  colleague 
of  Kagawa,  will  speak  Sunday  at 
the  5  o'clock  vesper  service  in  St. 
John's  Presbyterian  Church,  College 
Avenue  and  Derby  Street  on  "Light 
from  Darkness."  He  will  tell  the 
fascinating  story  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Rufus  M.  Jones  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege recently  wrote  that  in  a  few 
months  his  name  would  be  a  house- 
hold name  In  the  Christian  circles 
of  the  world.  In  Japan  he  is  greet- 
ed by  as  large  congregations  as 
Kagawa  himself,  when  he  is  an- 
nounced to  speak. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  while  a  Uni- 
versity student,  he  lost  his  eyesight 
and  passed  through  a  period  of 
atheism,  in  which  he  determined 
to  commit  suicide.  He  was  saved  by 
his  mother  and  found  God  in  his 
experience   of   prostration. 
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nVayme's  Fingers  to  "See" 
For  Him  in  Course  at 
^  ^miford  High  For  Blind 


:d!capped  by  blindnsss,  Wayne   for     the     blind,     and   continue   his 

McKean.    spjcicni    of    the    Hanfcrd '  studies  at  his  home. 

Union  Hi^h  school  who  must  "see"'     ^^-^n^b^^s  of  ^^is  family  will  re.d 
i     .    ■  to  him  and  his  almost  incredible  in- 

.with   his   nimble    fingers,   has  ^^^  ^t^^.^ou  ,,^^^  ^^^^  ^-.^^  ^^^,  ^^.^  ,oag^:, 

given   an    opportunity    to    continue  sVK)ts. 

■his  education.    Thanks  to  the  State  |     The  cause    of     the     young  man's 

of  California  and  to  Hanford  school   condition  was  a  tumor  on  the  brain 

authorities.     Young     McKean     will   which  was  removed  but  thje  opera - 

enter  school  Monday  morning  with   tion  did  not  restore  his  sight.     He 

th3    assurance    that    a    system    lias  had  reached  his  junior  year  in  high  * 


'been  Jinaugwrated    for    his    special 

;  benefit. 

I      Wayne  is  liuinil:;:    w.i.i   u^^-  ibiiu'ie 

Isyste.m.jpr  the  blind.    Thats^fS^W 
j wit  hrami7i^uW!W*f'HB"<il»n  install- 
ed.    By  its  use  he   will  take  noio? 


school  when  stricken  with,  blindness 
about  two  years  ago. 

A  Mr.  Gearhart  of  Fresno  filed 
!%>resentative  for  the  state  depar*^^- 
ment  tojaid  handicapped  children, 
and   a   lady   from   the   state   of(ic:>. 


on  various  cour.=ie.s.  transcribe  [lioni    worked  out  the  plan  wiMi  PrinriiM' 
4Jn  a  typowriter  designed  e.s^pecially   J.'  L.  Nci'-jlibor.  . 
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Amazing  'Wireless'  Sense 

Guides  Blind  Woman,  60 1 

^  — 

if\  'LONDON — (INS) — Deprived  of  her  sight  when  three  months 
old,  Miss  Harriet  Hills,  aged  60,  has  an  amazing  sense  of  sound 
and  direction  and  literally  "tunes  in'  'on  life. 

Although  blind,  she  is  one  of  the* 
happiest  and  most  active  person  in , 
Borough      Green        village,     Kent, 
where   she   has   lived   for   the   last 
40  years,  looking  after  her  80-year- 
old  mother.  j 

With  her  almost  uncanny  sense-i 
of  sound  and  direction  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  her  eyesight 
she- 
Does  her  own  housework,  cooks 
by  gas,  does  her  own  washing,  and 
uses  a  gas  iron; 

Does  her  own  shopping;  attends 
to  two  boarders; 

Knits  socks,  turning  out  a  pair 
every  four  hours; 

And  acts  as  assistant  organist  at 
the  Baptist  church. 

"I  don't  see  anything  wonderful 
in  it,"  Miss  Hills  says. 

"I  lost  my     sight     when  I     was 
three  months  old,  but  as  soon  as  1 1 
grew  old  enough  to  understand     I 
made   up  my  mind  that   my  brain 
should   take  the  place  of  my  eyes. 

"I  can  take  long  walks  in  per- 
fect safety.  I  'sense'  direction,  and 
when  I  go  shopping  I  know  exactly 
where  to  turn  into  the  shop  I 
want. 

"There,  is  a  kind  of  wireless  sense 
that  helps  me.  I  tune  in  to  sound 
• — and  every  yard  of  a  road  or 
pavement  has  a  sound  of  its  own, 
if  you  listen  carefully. 

"I  have  never  once  had  an  acci- 
dent with  my  gas  cooker,  nor  have 
I  so  much  as  burned  a  finger. 

"Music  I  love,  and  the  organ  es- 
pecially appeals  to  me.  I  know 
every  inch  of  my  home,  and  I  can 
even  sense  when  a  picture  is  hang- 
ing out  of  the  straight." 


Wc^f,  Blind  Man 
Of  84iregisters 


Frederick     Knowles     of     954 , 
Twelfth  Street  may  be  84  years  old, 
deaf  and   blind,   but   v.-hen   he   sees 
his  duty  as  a  voter  he  do<;K  it,  de- 
spite all  obstacles. 

He  may  be  as  spry  as  he  wa.s 
when  he  used  to  vote  two  score 
years  ago,  but  he  was  determined 
to  register  again  this  year.  He  re- 
cruited the  aid  of  a  companion  and 
they  went  to  the  Merriam-for-Gov- 
ernor  headquarters.  Knowles  gave 
proper  answers  to  Edwin  R.  Free- 
man, clerk. 

He  will  be  among  those  present 
at  the  polls  in  the  November  elec- 
tion, he  declared  as  he  left  the  reg- 
istration desk. 
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BLIND  PEOPLE. 

It  was  to  the  blind  that  attention  was 
especially  called  this  year  at  the  open- 
ing- of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Dr.  Wheeler,  distin- 
guished among  those  physicians  who  •- 
stand  guard  over  "  the  faculty  that 
people  consider  the  most  precious  "  and 
who  do  what  is  humanly  possible  to 
save  this  faculty  or  restore  it  when 
lost,  spoke  of  the  "  place  of  privilege 
beyond,"  which  the  physician  may 
enter.  What  he  put  first  was  the  en- 
richment of  the  physician's  own  life  in 
good  measure  by  learning  to  live  a  new 
life  with  the  blind.  The  blind  them- 
selves often  are  able  to  draw  from  the 
great  bank  of  potential  mental  possi- 
bility riches  not  dreamed  of  by  sight. 
Memory  is  incidentally  relied  upon  and 
developed  by  use,  and  mental  processes 
are  carried  through  undisturbed  to 
their  clear  conclusions.  Milton  in  rec- 
onciling himself  to  the  loss  of  sight 
invoked,  and  not  in  vain,  celestial  light 
to  irradiate  the  mind  through  all  its 
powers. 

The  two  things  that  the  blind  person 
should  learn,  says  Dr.  Wheeler,  are, 
first,  that  he  can  play  and,  second,  that 
he  can  work.  With  the  coming  of  phono- 
graph and  radio  there  has  been  a  vastly 
broadened  field  of  recreation  and  edu- 
cation. Whatever  can  be  translated  into 
sound  has  been  added  to  that  which  is 
within  the  range  of  touch.  Like  Ariel, 
the  blind  can  "  drink  the  air  before 
them "  and  hear  the  best  that  is  of- 
fered to  the  senses  of  the  most  demand- 
ing. Then,  too,  there  is  that  rarer  sense 
which  discerns  the  fragrances  of  earth. 
Recreation  is  put  first  because  more 
needful  in  the  gloom  that  darkens  the 
sightless.  But  the  blind  are  also  finding 
a  wider  range  of  work  open  to  them  in 
normal  times.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
occupations  which  this  expert  close  to 
the  blind  enumerates:  farming,  carpen- 
tering, gardening,  shoemaking,  short- 
hand, typing,  telephone  operating,  mas- 
sage, salesmanship,  accountancy. 

Best  of  all,  the  blind  can  be  of  help 
to  otherg  without  sight.  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  could  not  have  done  his  mag- 
nificent work  for  the  war  blind  had 
he  not  been  blind  himself.  The  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  many 
blind  persons  give  a  new  and  hopeful 
meaning  to  the  adage  about  the  blind 
leading  the  bUnd.  This  physician,  whose 
daily  life  is  near  the  blind,  urges  the 
sighted  to  "make  friends  with  blind 
people,"  not  only  in  order  to  be  of  man- 
to-man  help  to  them,  but  also  to  gather 
into  their  own  lives  something  of  the 
surprising  wisdom  and  surpassing  skill 
of  the  sightless,  as  also  of  their  cheer- 
fulness and  courage  In  facing  the 
inevitable. 


FI"DING  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Cooperation  of  Those  Who  Can  See   Is 
Necessary. 

'o  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times : 

As  a  blind  man  I  have  read  with 
inuch  interest  your  editorial,  "Blind 
People."  There  is  of  course  a  large 
amount  of  truth  in  Dr.  Wheeler's  views. 
The  idea,  however,  that  recreation  is 
more  needful  than  work  may  well  be 
subject  for  argument.  While  of  course 
it  is  important  that  all  blind  people  j 
as  well  as  people  who  see  shall  have 
opportunity  to  play,  it  is  also  vital  to 
blind  people  as  well  as  it  is  to  people 
who  see  that  they  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  thus  to  earn  their 
bread  "by  the  sweat  of  their  brows." 

Many  blind  people  and  workers  for 
the  blind  believe  that  work  should  be 
provided  first  and  that  when  this  has 
been  done  recreation  will  come  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  thought  that  a 
blind  person  who  is  able  to  support 
himself  will  more  readily  find  his  recre- 
ation among  people  who  see  and  thus 
tend  constantly  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  normal.  But  it  is  obvious  that  blind 
people  cannot  obtain  work  in  the  many 
fields  in  which  they  have  ability  and 
skill  without  the  willingness  of  the  see- 
ing public  to  cooperate. 

The  list  of  occupations  in  which  blind 
people  may  engage  can  be  widened  con- 
siderably beyond  the  fields  mentioned 
in  your  editorial,  and  if  those  who  see 
will  admit  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  in  your  editorial  the  problem  of 
finding  work  for  blind  people  will  be 
well  on  the  way  toward  solution. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under 
present  conditions  the  difficulties  of  the 
blind  are  very  much  increased,  for  in 
the  scramble  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
seeing  the  blind  are  overlooked,  and  yet 
there  are  many  things  which  blind  peo- 
ple can  do  and  in  the  doing  of  which 
they  would  not  measurably  affect  ad- 
versely the  opportunities  of  the  seeing 
to  obtain  jobs.  I  believe  that  the  kind 
of  publicity  which  comes  from  the  pub- 
lication of  such  an  editorial  as  yours 
will  in  time  be  helpful  to  the  blind. 

BENJAMIN  BERINSTEIN. 

New  York,   Sept.   29,   1934.  ,j 
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OLDEST   DARTMOUTH   ALUMNUS 


REV.  CYRUS  RICHakusuin   or  UKUOKXlNE 


NOW  OLDEST  LIVING 
DARTMOUTH  GRADUATE 

Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson  of  Brookline' 
Was  94  in  March 

HANOVER,.  N.  H.,  Sept.  22— Dart- 
mouth's oldest  living  graduate  is  now 
the  Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson  '84,  of  67  St. 
Paul  street,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Ls  was 
, announced  today. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  Is 
blind,  celebrated  his  94th  birthday  last 
March.  He  succeeds  George  R.  Will- 
iams '65,  in  being  Dartmouth's  oldest 
graduate.  Williams  held  the  honor 
only  one  day,  his  death  following  24 
hours  after  that  of  George  J.  Cum- 
mings  '69,  who  died  on  Sept.  7  at  the 
age  of  96. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  He  retired  in  1909  after 
40  years  of  preaching  in  Plymouth, 
Keene  and  Nashua.  He  was  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  from  1892  to  1906,  and  in 
1899  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  here. 
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BLIND    CO-ED    LEADS 

WEAVERVILLE,  N.  C.—f.^)— Blind- 
ness seems  to  be  no  handicap  to  I^ona 
Klker,  Weaver  college  co-ed.     In  ad- 
I  dition    to    leading    her    classes,    she 
I  helps   other   girls   who   see   with   les- 
sons they  find  difficult. 
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Tjfrough  the  courtesy  of  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  &  Iron  company  and  the 
Colorado  Realty  company  it  has 
been  made  possible  for  the  Imperial 
Russian  church  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  monatstery  and 
home  for  blind  monks  in  Pueblo. 

Lots  upon  which  a  chapel  and  a 
dormitory  for  the  living  quarters  of 
the  monastery  are  to  be  erected 
■were   donated   by   the   company. 

Father  Jaroslav  Schinsky,  arch- 
priest  now  residing:  in  Pueblo,  has 
been  appointed  Superior  of  the 
monastery.  Father  Schinsky  him- 
self te  blind. 

Construction  of  the  building  will 
begin  immediately  upon  Father 
Schinskv's  return  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  he  will  go  Oct.  10  to 
make  several  speeches  at  a  synod 
of  bishops. 


Bcroks  To  Be  Done  In 
Z-     Braille  For  Blind 

Fryeburg  Woman's  Novels  Of 

Japan    Recognized 

World  Over 


Special   Despatch   to   Sunday    Teleeram 
Fryeburg,    Oct.    6.— Miss    Edith    A. 
Sawyer    of    Fryeburg,    whose    novels 
dealing  with  life  in  Japan  have  been 
widely  read  and  enjoyed  all  over  the  i 
world,  has  receiitly  received  a  request! 
from  the  Red  Cross  for  permission  to 
have    her    two    books,    "The    Abiding 
of    Ume"    and    "The    Way    of    Ume" 
•■  printed  in  Braille  for  use  of  the  blind. 
Miss    Sawyer    has    gladly    given    this 
;  permission  and  the  two  books,  widely- 
recognized   as  giving   a   true  interpre- 
;  tation     of     Japanese     character     and  ] 
'  custom,    will    soon    be    available    fori 
■  those    unfortunate    people    who    must  I 
read  through  their  fingers.  I 

So  true  to  life  are  these  delightful 
:  books,   that   through   the  influence  of 
j  Yosuke    Matsuoka,    a    high    Japanese 
'  official,   several   hundred   copies   were 
sent  to  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation  for    distribution    among   libra- 1 
ries. 

Miss  Sawyer  has  made  a  deep  and 
patient  study  of  Japan  and  its  people 
and  often  entertains  Japanese 
friends,  who  delight  in  paying  their 
respects  to  one  who  so  deeply  appre- 
;  elates  and  understands  them. 


Pola  Stout's 
Designs  Aid 
Blind  Weavers 

By  ALICE  HUGHES. 

\U^  have  an  American  Rodier 

'^"  in  New  York,  in  the  person 
i  of  Miss  Pola  Stout,  a  young  and 
beautiful  Vien- 
1  nese,  whose 
hand-w  over 
woolens  ac- 
c  0  m  p  1  i  s  h  a 
two-fold  p  u  r- 
pose.  At  Dun- 
hill's  thpv  are 
obtainable  in 
custom-m  a  d  e 
coats,  suits  51  nd 
frocks  enabling 
those  with  a 
craving  for 
super-soft 
tweeds,  hither- 
to i  m  p  o  r  t  e  d 
from    England 

or  France,  to  a«'<'»^  himihf-s. 
buy  them  here  at  no-duty  prices. 
Also — and  this  is  Pola  Stout's 
chief  source  of  joy  in  designing 
these  magnificent  tweeds, 
deemed  handsome  enough  for 
exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art — they  are  woven  en- 
tirely by  the  bliryi^earployes  of 
Community  Craft  Weavers. 
Twenty-four  totally  blind  men 
are  kept  employed  by  dint  of  her 
skill.  J 

Hand-looming  and  hand-  ' 
weaving  is  done  in  various  parts 
of  America.  ITie  Carolina 
mountaineers,  for  example, 
weave  on  crude,  home-made  , 
looms.  But  designing  new  and 
saleable  weaves  has  been  an 
American  weak  point  to  this 
day.  Ours  is  mechanical  skill. 
We  look  to  the  Rodiers  and  Jo- 
sef Hofmans  for  inspired  pat- 
terns. Pola  Stout  was  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Josef  Hoffman  at  Vien- 
erwerkstaette. 

She  designed  jewelry  and  tex-  . 
tiles,   and   several   of  her  knit-  j 
ted  costumes  won  prizes  in  Paris,  f 
Enthusiasm  for  American  wool-  • 
ens  kept  her  experimenting  with 
weaves  when  she  arrived  in  this 
f'ountry    some    ten    years    ago. 
She  has  developed  a  number  of 
intricacies  which  mark  her  an 
unique  textile  designer.  In  one 
pattern  she  has  four  different 
weaves,  whereby  there  is  both 
a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  her- 
ringbone,   making    an   unusual 
plaid  underby  design. 

Her  colors  are  glowing,  but 
not  strident.  While  they  are 
gay,  they  are  casual,  and  they 
have  the  unmistakable  softness 
and  firmness  of  texture  which 
marks  hand-woven  fabrics. 

At  Dunhill's,  where  women 
are  accustomed  to  paying  a 
large  price  for  British  woolens, 
there  is  a  pleasant  surprise  at  ; 
learning  the  low  cost  of  outfits 
made  of  Pola  Stout  fabrics,  i 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bill,  director  of 
the  custom-made  department  at 
Dunhills,  characterizes  hand- 
woven  woolens  as  the  kind  you 
can  discard  after  three  years  of 
wear;  use  as  a  carriage  robe  for 
the  baby,  and  later  as  a  blanket 
for  the  dog.  Then,  In  an  in- 
spiration, they  can  be  dry- 
cleaned,  re-made  into  a  new 
and  more  fashionable  cut,  and 
the  fabric  looks  and  wears  bet- 
ter than  ever.    ^ 
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Drama  Scholarship 
for  Blind  Offered 
by  Anne  Seymour 

j^  scholarship  in  drama  for  blind 
I  actors,  ofifred  in  the  belief  that  dra- 
matic talent  exists  among  the  sight- 
less which  may  be  successfully  adapted 
to    radio,    was    announced    today    by 
Anne    Seymour,   young    star    of    the] 
Grand  Hotel  program,  which  is  broad-  j 
cast  over  an  NBC-WJZ  network  each  j 
Sunday  at  5:30  p.  m. 

A   full   year's  scholarship     at    the 
;  Goodman    Drama   sphool,   offered   by ! 
Miss    Seymour    in   co-operation    with ' 
the  school,  will  ^o  to  the  most  prom- ' 

ising  blind  actor  in  Chicago.  Audi- 
tions to  select  the  winner  will  be  held 
at  the  Chicago  NBC  studios  in  the 
Merchandise  Mart  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 25,  at  9:30  a.  m.  Judges  will 
be  Miss  Seymour,  Maurice  Gneisen, 
director  of  the  Goodman  Drama 
school,  and  C.  L.  Menser,  productions 
manager  of  the  central  division  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  company.  All 
blind  actors  in  Chicago  are  invited 
to  enter. 

The  winning  participant  not  only 
will  win  a  full  year's  scholarship  at 
the  Goodman  school,  but  he  or  she 
also  will  be  given  a  part  in  at  least 
one  performance  of  Grand  Hotel  over 
a  coast-to-coast  NBC  network,  Mr. 
Menser,  production  director  of  th^ 
program,  has  annoimced.  ^ 
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leer*    to    Be    Prtpted    in 

,^Je  for  the  Blind. 

od  Cheer,"  magazine  pirinted 
in  Braille  for  blind  people  by^Mrs. 
Bi"8ia'  Uuiuelltf^'"^r'TTr~Madison 
street,  has  clirribe'3"!CT5~^taTrqgr» 
magazine  circles  from  one  of  the 
most  modest  beginnings  any  peri- 
odical ever  had. 

Originally  only  one  copy  of 
*'Good  Cheer  was  printed  per  is- 
sue. Mrs.  Cornelius  compiled  the 
magazine  partly  from  her  own  ma- 
terial and  partly  from  contribu- 
tions sent  in  by  readers.  This  one 
copj'  was  sent  from  one  reader 
to  another  in  succession.  The  To- 
peka  Junior  Charities  organiza- 
tion paid  postage. 

Now  the  Church  for  the  Deaf, 
Inc.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Sibberson,  has  come  to 
Mrs.  Cornelius'  aid.  Mrs.  Cornelius, 
herself  blind,  will  continue  to  edit 
it,  but  individual  copies  for  each 
r^  er  will  be  printed  in  Lincoln, 
N  It  will  issue  quarterly. 
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^ MONASTERY    FOB    BLIND  ! 

,      PUEBLO,    Colo.,    0?r-"5T~TWS)— 1 
A    monastery    for    blind    clergymen,  i 
said  to  be  the  only  institution  of  its  I 
J  kind  in  North  America,  is  to  be  es-  ! 
[tablished  here  by  the  Imperial  Rus- : 
;  sian  Orthodox  church.     Father  Jaro- 
slav    Sechinsky,    himself    blind,    will 
be    the    superior    of    the    institution. 
A  monk  will  be  assigned  to  care  for 
duties    which    the    sightless      cannot 
handle.       The     Russian     church    has 
only    one    other    monastery    in    this 
country.     It  is  at  Canaan,  Pa.,  where  i 
aged  priests  have  a  haven. 
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Wanted:  Just  an  Old  Organ 
for  Blind  Little  Girl  to  Play 


/      i    BY  AUNT  POLLY 

^hig  is  the  story  of  a  little  Chin- 
ese girl,  who,  lor  the  12  short  years 
of  her  life,  has  lived  in  a  land  of 
complete  darkness. 

Never  has  she  looked  upon  the 
glory  of  flowers  In  the  Springtime 
.  .  .  She  has  caressed  them  with 
her  slender  fingers  and  brushed 
them  against  her  pale  cheek  .  .  but 
never  has  she  beheld  a  single  blos- 
som growing  in  all  its  golden  splen- 
dor. 

Never  has  she  run  and  tumbled 
through  the  fields,  and  when  her 
brothers  and  sisters  laugh  and  skip, 
skip,  skip,  on  the  walks  .  .  little 
China-girl  sits  alone  on  the  crooked 
wooden  steps  of  her  home,  because 
— little  China-girl  is  blind.  .  .  Blind 
to  all  the  color  that  fills  the  lives 
of  other  children. 

But,  there  is  one  bright  light  in 
her  dark  world  that  is  a  blessing  in- 
deed. .  .  .  she  loves  music.  Better 
still  she  has  even  learned  to  play 
a  tiny  bit  on  a  little  portable  organ. 


It  was  only  a  borrowed  organ  and! 
her  kindly,  Sunday  school  teacher 
helped  her  to  learn  to  play  a  little.i 
It  was  a  new  and  happy  experiencel 
for  her.  j 

Well,    borrowed    things   must    be 
returned,  and  now  the  little  music 
machine  has  gone  back  to  its  owner, 
and  once  again  the  little  blind  girl 
Pits  out  on  the  crooked  stairs  .  .  . 
trying  hard  to  remember  the  little' 
tunes  she  was  learning  to  play  ... 
remembering  and  missing  the  little  j 
organ    while    the   children    on   her 
street,  skip,  skip,  skip  in  the  sun-  j 
light.  j 

Do  you,  or  you,  or  you,  happen  to  [ 
know  where   there  is   a   little   old- ! 
fashioned  organ  (the  kind  you  pump 
with  your  feet)  lying  silent  in  some  i 
dark  corner?   Do  you  know  where 
there  is  one  that  someone  would  be 
willing  to  give  to  the  little  girl-in- ■ 
the-dark?    If    you    do,    please    call' 
Aunt  Polly  at  Col.  600  ..  .  quickly! 
.  .  .  before  the  little  half -learned 
tunes  slip  quite  away. 
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A  blind  soldier 
taught  to   play 
with  braille  dom- 
Inoer'TnTTtea^ 
Cross    hospital 
recreation  worker. 
This   year    Red 
Cross   aided   In 
problems  of   330,- 
000    veterans    or 
their  families  and 
30,000  men  In  the 
regular  service. 
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eaman  Saves  Blind 
Itinerant  From  Bay 

In  answer  to  cries  for  help  from 
Ed  Strand.  40.  partially  blind  itiner- 
ant, John  E.  Ferguson,  34,  unem- 
ployed seaman  from  New  York, 
dived  into  the  bay  at  the  foot  of 
Clay  Street  and  effected  a  rescue. 
Strand  had  apparently  fallen  from 
a  piling  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
Ferguson  was  forced  to  dive  down 
1 10  feet  to  brins  him  jO  the  surface^ 


^^DANISH    HELEN    KELLER    SAVED.! 

Lily  Jensen,  called  the  "Helen  Kel- 1 
ler  of  Denmark,'  is  declared  at  Cop-: 
enhagen  to  show  possibilities  of 
equaling,  and  maybe  surpassing,  the 
famous  American.  Her  experiences 
were  much  more  harrowing.  Losino' 
her  sight  and  hearing  through  an  ill- 
ness when  three  years  old  she  was 
placed  in  a  home  for  mental  defec- 
tives until  her  actions,  peculiar  be- 
cause of  her  loss  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, reached  the  ears  of  the  director, 
of  the  Fredericia  deaf  and  dumb  in- 1 
stitute.  He  placed  her  in  charge  of  an 
expert  instructor,  who  found  her  to 
be  an  unusually  bright  child,  and 
taught  her  to  write,  to  read  Braille 
and  to  master  most  of  the  suUJwJLs 
learned  by  other  children.  Lily,  now 

j  18,  is  a  healthy,     happy     and     vei7 

(nearly  normal  girl.  _ 
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URTIFICIAL  EYE 
CLINCTtLL  BE 
m  THIS  WEEK 

Orbs  M  Varied  Expres- 
sions Now  Being  Pro- 
'       duced  for  Wearers 

^    Creation    of   artificial    eyes   is   a 
painstaking  one  if  the  creators  are 
'  to  do  justice  to  nature,   according 
.  to  J.  V.  Yelgerhouse;  Erie  optom- 
ietrist  and  optician,  who  is  to  con- 
duct, with  the  assistance  of  a  spe- 
'ciPlist    of    the    firm    of    Mager    &I 
Gouglemann    of    Chicago,    a    clinic 
at  his  office,  10  W.  9th  St.,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  Nov.  14  and 
15. 

While  the  color  is  highly  import- 
ant, the  artificial  eye  experts  must 
give  serious  consideration  to  expres- 
sion and  through  the  advancement 
of  their  science  they  are  now  able 
to  produce  various  expressions, 
laughing.  brilUant,  or  serious,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  their 
natient,  always  true  to  life. 

Mr.  Yelgerhouse,  who  has  studied 
in  Germany  in  perfecting  his  tech- 
nique, carried  in  stock  a  large  sup-  ! 
ply  of  artificial  orbs,  but  in  many 
cases  none  of  these  is  suitable,  espe- 
cially where  the  orbit  surrounding 
tissue  has  been  injured. 

It  is  for  these  patients  that  the 
clinic  is  occasionally  conducted. 

Frequently     artificial     eyes     are 
broken  and  must  be  replaced.  Be- 
sides  breakage   natural   body   acids 
cause  the  most  wear  and  tear,  Mr. 
Yelgerhouse     said.    Edges    became 
rough  and   cause  inflammation  to 
lids  and  orbit  tissues,  necessitating 
replacement,  because  of   the  pres- 
ence of  these  acids.  j 
Mr.     Yelgerhouse     is     the     only 
manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  be- 
tween Chic^o  and  New  York  and  '■ 
during  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
furnished    nearly    500    patients    In  | 
:  the    Erie,    Crawford    and    Venango  ! 
districts  with   artificial  orbs.  ! , 

At  the  coming  clinic  he  and  the 
Chicago  specialist  expect  to  fit  a 
number  of  patients  in  Eiie  and 
surrounding   territory. 
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Sightless  Man  Y 
RelafeTlStory 
of  Experiences 

Asserts     Intelligence     Re- 
quired Even  to  Out- 
wit the  Blind 


By  WINIFRED  BLACK 

j       The  man  who's  just  had  a  rather 
I  disconcerting  experience  shook  the 
ashes  out  of  his  English  briar  pipe 
and    spoke: 

"Yes."  he  said,  "I  believe  it  takes 
'   a  lot  of  character  and  a  bit  of  in- 
telligence to  keep  from  cheating  a 
blind  man.  It's  so  easy." 

We  all  looked  at  each  other  and 
nobody  spoke  for  an  instant,  for, 
we  were,  each  one  of  us,  a  little 
embarrassed. 

You  see  the  man  with  the  pipe 
has  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  and 
we  didn't  quite  know  what  to  say. 

"It's  like  this,"  said  the  blind 
man.  "This  young  man  who  has 
been  with  me  for  some  time  was 
not  so  bad — when  I  could  see  him. 

"He    had    a    bad    temper    and    if  j 
he'd  been  a  woman  I  should  have ! 
called  him  spiteful.  He  was  a  little  1 
envious     and     there     was     nothing 
especially  gay  or  interesting  about 
him. 

"But  he  was  quick,  efficient, 
alert,  ambitious  and  hard  working. 

"His  personal  peculiarities  did 
not  concern  me  so  very  much — not 
when  I  could  see. 

The  Young   Man  Changed 

"I  had  my  world  of  books  and  my 
business  and  my  friends. 

"When  I  lost  the  use  of  my  eyes 
everything  was  different.  I  began 
to  depend  on  this  young  man  for 
all  sorts  of  contact  with  the  world. 

"And,  besides,  I  had  to  depend 
upon  him  to  write  my  letters  and 
send  my  telegrams  and  read  my. 
letters  and  call  people  up  on  the 
telephone  and  keep  a  path  open  to 
I  the  world. 

I      "I  guess  it  was  rather  hard  work 
f  for  the  young  man,  though  1  tried 
I  my  best  to  make  it  easy  for  him.  I 
gave   him   as   much   time   off   as   I 
possibly    could.    Much    more    time 
than    the    average    young    man    in 
business    thinks    of    getting — but    I 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  bore  to  him, 
no  doubt. 
j      "And  the  young  man,  I  think,  be- 
■  gan  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  mar- 
tyr. And  then  he  began  to  dislike 
me  and  all  my  ways. 

"He  didn't  dislike  any  of  these 
things  badly  enough  to  give  up  his 
job  and  his  salary,  but  I  could 
feel  that  the  situation  wore  upon 
him. 

Expected  Too  Much 

"And  then,  all  at  once,  that 
strange,  subtle  sense  that  the 
blind  seem  to  have,  told  me  that 
things  were  not  going  right  with 
my  affairs. 

"My  friends  were  not  as  cordial 
as    they   had    been.     The    servants 
were    discontented    and      unhappy. ; 
Well,  anyhow,  I  began  to  feel  that' 
I    had    best    get    rid    of    my   young 
'  man  as  soon  as  possible. 
I      "And    then    I    began    to    discover 
'that   he   had   been   helping  himself 
to    my   tobacco,    and    to    my   shirts 
and    to    my    ties   and    when     these 
were    not    enough    he    bought    new 
things   for   himself   and    had    them 
charged  to  me. 

"I  couldn't  read  my  bills  you 
see,  or  even  the  checks  and  well,  I 
guess  I  was  expecting  too  much. 
Gratitude  is  a  bit  out  of  the  fash- 
ion, and  so  it  appears,  is  loyalty 
and  patience.  i' 


"1  guess  I  was  to  blame  myself. 
It   is   really  not   right   to   make   it 
easy   for   people    of    limited    intelli- 
gence   to    be    a    little    disloyal    and 
I  more   than  a  little   treacherous." 
I      The   blind  man   laughed   and   we^ 
1  all  did  our  best  to  laugh  with  him  I 
for  what  is  life  after  all,  without  ■ 
laughing?  | 


^? 
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I     Parahles  of  Safed  the  Sage 

— ■ — '  I 

The  Traffic  Cop  and  the  Blind  Man 

Th»  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  indebted  to  the  estate  of  Williavi  E.  Harton  for 
I  the  privilege  of  republishing  certain  of  his  delightful  Parables  of  Safed,  which 
I  have  apveared  in  other  veriodicals  under  covyright. 

I  WALKED  in  the  streets  of  a  City,  which  was  for  greatness  like  unto 
Nineveh  or  Babylon.  And  I  came  unto  a  place  where  two  ways  met 
And  the  traffic  was  something  fierce.  And  there  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  that  ran  north  and  south,  and  also  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
that  i-an  east  and  west,  a  Guardian  of  the  Public  Welfare,  And  he  was 
great  of  girth,  and  tall  like  Goliath  of  Gath.  And  he  wort  a  Blue  Coat 
with  Bra.?s  Buttons.  And  on  his  hands  were  White  Gloves,  symbolic  of  the 
i  purity    of    the   Municipal ,  Govern-  , ^— — — = — 

•Tnd  ho  blew  an  Whistle  one  time.  ^^1^^   ^'"''^   ""^'^   ^^^    Curb.  And   I 
And- all   the  cast  and   west   traffic  i  looked,   and  behold,   a  Blind   Man. 


stopped,  and  it  piled  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  as  the  Waters  of 
the  Red  Sea  rose  up  when  Moses, 
the  servant  of  God,  stretched  forth 
his  hand  upon  them.  But  all  the 
north  and  south  traffic  moved  on. 

Then  did  he  blow  his  Whistle 
twice.  And  all  the  east  and  west 
traffic  flowed  through,  while  the 
north  and  south  traffic  stood  in  an 
heap  like  the  waters  of  Jordan  in 
the  days  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun. 


And  he  was  standing  upon  the  Curb, 
and  he  was  Confused. 

And  the  Policeman  took  him  by 
the  arm,  and  led  him  over.  Neither 
did  he  say  unto  him,  Step  lively, 
please.  But  he  led  the  Blind  Map 
to  the  Opposite  Curb,  and  made  a 
way  for  him  among  the  Women 
Shoppers,  so  that  they  stood  back 
and  let  him  through. 

Then  did  the  Traffic-Cop  return 
unto  his  place,  and  blow  his  Whistle 


And  the  people  who  were  going  east  i  and  the  tides  of  Commerce  and  of 
and  west  went  over  dry-shod  and  |  Humanity  flowed  on. 
in  safety.  i     And  there   was   not  a  ChaufTeur 

And  presently   all   traffic   stopped  I  who  saw  it  who  derided   the   Cop, 


both  ways,  for  the  Whistle  blew  not, 
.but  the  Traffic-Cop  raised  his  right 
[hand.  And  all  the  Teamsters  and 
'the  Chauffeurs  and  the  Mahouts— 
and  even  some  of  the  Women  Shop- 
pers— stood  and  obeyed  his  Gesture. 


neither  was  there  any  who  beheld 
it  who  reproved  him.  For  they  had 
been  impatient  of  every  other  delay, 
but  they  willingly  waited  while  he 
led  a  Blind  Man  to  safety. 
And  I  thought  of  the  Immutable 


And  the  Traffic-Cop  left  his  place  !  Decrees  of  God.  and  of  the  Laws 
in  the  middle  of  the  Intersection  of  :  whereby  he  doth  govern  the  TJni- 
the  Two  Streets,  and  walked  across  ■  verse,  how  they  are  as  right  as  the 

One  Whistle  for  the  north  and  south 
traffic  and  the  Two  Whistles  for  the 
east  and  west  traffic.  But  I  had  a 
suspicion,  which  in  me  is  a  mighty 
faith,  that  without  violating  any  of 
his  Immutable  Laws,  the  Great  God 
can  somehow  care  for  his  own.  Yet, 
I  have  lived  long,  and  I  have  some- 
times seen  the  evidence  that  God 
leadeth  the  blind  by  a  way  that  he 
knoweth  not,  but  in  a  right  way,  and 
a  way  that  is  better  than  he  could 
choose  for  himself. 

For  the  Apostle  Paul  hath  said 
that  the  Policeman  Is  a  Minister  of 
God,  and  I  know  not  why  one  should 
not  learn  from  him  a  sermon. 


^^ 


Masterpieces  of  Weaving  Art] 
Done  by  Blind^  Brought  Here 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Raiola,  noted  archeologist,  with  a  cloth  after  Michel- 
angelo, left,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  tablecloth  for  Beatrice  d'Este. 


SURROUNDED  by  heaps  of  silks, 
linens  and  heavy  brocades  wov- 
en by  hands  of  the  blind  in  the 
designs  of  Michelangelo,  Cellini 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Raiola,  the  distinguished 
American-Italian  archeologist  and  lec- 
turer, told  today  for  the  first  time  in 
Washington  the  story  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  ex£S£iaients  in— re- 
habilitatieirnrtEe'blind  ever  made. 

She  will  tell  it  again  on  Tuesday  when 
the  exhibition  of  the  Colosini  Institute 
for  the  Blind  opens  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  after  six  months  at  the  Century 
of  Progress  at  her  own  expense,  solely 
for  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  Italy  and 
America. 

Washington's  art  lovers  and  sociolo- 
gists who  will  go  to  see  and  learn  will 
be  shown  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  design 
for  a  tablecloth  for  the  Beatrice  d'Este 
he  immortalized  in  his  painting,  the 
towel  by  Raphael  with  an  almost  Nav- 
ajo' design  for  Lucrezia  Borgia,  niece 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI  and  sister  of 
Cesafe,  perfectly  copied  from,  the  orig- 
inals in  the  Vatican  Museum,  a  special 
grant  to  the  institute  alone. 

Raphael  Copies,  Too. 

They  will  see  the  table  service  de- 
signed for  Catherine  de  Medici,  Queen 
of  France,  by  Michelangelo,  and  an- 
other, all  in  little  dragons,  from  the 
same  hand.  Ghirlandaio's  famous 
monogram  appears  on  handkerchiefs 
and  napkins,  and  there  is  a  cloth 
centered  with  a  wreath  of  golden  birds 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Raphael  ap- 
pears again  with  hangings  from  the 
Vatican,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  also 
represented. 


Blessed  by  the  Pope,  financed  byf 
Mussolini  and  made  possible  by  the 
special  hand  looms  invented  by  the 
Cavaliere  Molossi,  himself  born  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  the  Paolo  Colosini 
Institute  for  the  Blind  stands  next  to  { 
the  National  Museum  of  Naples,  from 
which  Mrs.  Riaola  conducts  her  arche- 
ological  researches  in  Southern  Italy. 
Conceived  by  Donna  Tomassina  Colo-  j 
.  sini-Grandinetti,  wife  of  the  Italian 
Senator,  as  a  memorial  to  her  dead 
son,  the  institute  is  now  a  home  and 
workshop  for  200  men,  130  ex-soldiers 
I  and  70  born  blind.  They  have  shops 
\  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and 
know  the  joy  of  being  self-supporting 
in  spite  of  their  handicap. 

Four  Years'  Work. 
It  takes  four  years  for  a  man  to  master 
a  design,  but  from  then  on  it  is  his 
inalienable  "copyright."  Often  he  in- 
vents further  designs  for  himself.  His 
teachers  are  those  blind  ex-soldiers 
who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  insti- 
tute at  its  inception,  and  he  is  taught 
to  attend  all  details  of  the  weaving 
without  the  help  of  other's  eyes.  If  a 
thread  breaks,  an  automatic  bell  rings 
until  he  has  found  it  again,  When^ 
he  is  tired,  he  stops  and  goes  to  hiS 
room  or  to  the  library,  unaided. 

Mrs.  Raiola  stopped  here  today  at 
the  Women's  City  Club  for  only  a 
few  hours  before  setting  off  to  de- 
liver lectures  at  Princeton  University 
on  the  latest  findings  in  Pompeii  and 
Cumae,  lectures  which  she  will  re- 
peat at  the  Washington  Club  Tues- 
day, the  Women's  City  Club  Wednes- 
day, giving  the  most  important  m- 
terpretations  of  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Aeneid,  from  the  latest  findings 
a^  Cumae.  at  the  Arts  Club  next  Sun- 


day. All  illustrated,  the  last  will 
show  the  newly  discovered  cave  of  the 
Cumaean  Sybil,  the  "ivory  eye"  and 
the  gates  of  Avernus. 

These  arrangements  were  made  by 
Miss  Isabel  C.  Chamberlain  of  the 
Ontario  Apartments,  who  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  institute  on  a  visit  to 
Naples  last  year  and  urged  Mrs.  Rai- 
ola to  bring  the  idea  anii  proof  of 
its  sucess  to  America. 

Would  Aid  Plan  in  U.  S. 

The  main  reason  for  Mrs.  Raiola's 
American,  tour  is  to  arouse  interest 
in  some  such  plan  for  the  American 
blind.  The  blind,  she  says,  receive 
too  much  pity,  and  too  little  real 
sympathy  and  help.  She  knows.  She 
herself  was  blind  for  six  months,  and 
now  has  the  use  of  but  one  eye. 

Such  a  home,  such  a  work  as  the 
Colosini  Institute,  is  what  she  urges 
for  America.    In  time  their  work  can 
support  the  institute  and  themselves. 
And  the  blind,  in  their  timeless  ob- 
scurity,  are  the  only  ones  who  can  . 
perform    such    exacting,    time-taking 
work.     Where  once  a  Beatrice  d'Este 
could  sit  at  home  weaving,  while  her  i 
suitors,     surrounded      her,      talking, 
laughing,  serenading,  today  the  bustle  I 
of  life,  the  habit  of  going  somewhere 
else  all  the  time,  makes  such,  work 
impossible.  '     .  ■  '       ' 

Mrs.  Raiola,  an  American  citizen, ' 
brought  to  America  when  she  was 
12  days  old,  lives  at  the  Pen  and 
Brush  Club  in  New  York  half  the 
year,  and  the  latter  half  In  Naples, 
where  she  has  an  interesting  title, 
"the  only  womian  allowed  to  dig  in 
Cumae."  She  is  an  intimate  friend 
of  Bruce  Barton  and  Ida  Tarbell. 
Exuberant  with  the  thrill  of  the  work 
she  is  doing,  that  quality  makes  her 
a  charming  and  vivacious  talker.  Her  ! 
faith  kept  her  going  for  the  first  four  I 
months  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
before  her  exhibit  attracted  merited 
attention.  ; 

After  Washington,  she  is  going  back 
to  Chicago  to  exhibit  in  one  of  the 
largest  mansions  of  the  -  Gold  Coast. 
The  interest  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  finally  brought  recognition  to 
her  beloved  institute.  In  January 
she  will  return  to  the  National  Musi 
um  in  Naples. 
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Christian  Endeavor 

Hears  Blind  Speaker 

Jesse  Wortman  Adresses 
.Group 

A  record  crowd  of  110  enthus- 
iasts gathered  at  the  devotional 
meeting  of  the  Methodist  Protes-^, 
tant  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
on  Sunday,  November  25th,  to 
hear  Mr.  Jesse  Wortman,  blind 
philanthropist,  speak  on  tte 
"Grace  of  Gratitude." 

Several  musical  selections  by 
the  quintet  of  the  Church  of  the 
Uazarene  of  East  Rockaway  were 
included  in  the  program  and  also 
a  duet  by  by  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  and 
Miss  Marguerite  Bedell.  The  Rev. 
L.  H.  Moon  led  the  group  in  pray- 
er. 

This  attendance  surpassed  the 
former  record  crowd  (88)  that 
assembled  on  November  11th  to 
hear  a  discussion  on  "World 
Peace,"  led  by  Whitson  Seaman. 

A  large  part  of  those  present 
remained  for  the  evening  church 
services.  A  representative  group 
of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Lib- 
erty attended  this  ■  service  in  a 
body. 

Qn  Sunday,  December  2nd,  the 
Society  will  conduct  afternoon 
services  at  the  Hempstead  Poor 
Farm.  At  the  evening  devotional 
meeting,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Moon  will 
speak  on  a  missionary  subject. 
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Quality  of  Paper      ^ 

Important  in  Braille 

Even  the  blind  can  notice  faults  in 
the  paper  of  their  books.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  recently 
completed  an  investigation  of  books 
printed  in  Braille,  that  raised-type 
method  of  printing  which  permits 
deft  finger  tip.<?  to  "read." 

Paper  that  is  too  hard  gives  the 
raised  dots  harsh,  cracked  surfaces 
irritating  to  the  reader's  fingers,  it 
was  found.  Some  other  papers  are 
too  soft  and  the  Braille  dots  on  them 
are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
their  being  ironed  out  under  the 
reader's  fingers.  Results  of  the  studv 
will  be  used  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  set  up  a  uniform,  high  qual- 
ity standard  of  books  for  blind  read-  i 
ers.  I 

Braille  Process  printing  is  accom- 
plished by  two  methods,  the  wet  and 
4ry.  Dry  printing,  as  the  name  im- 
|?lies,  IS  done  on  dry  paper  and  the 
dots  on  the  surface  of  the  pages  are 
not  permanent.  The  use  of  this 
method  is  limited  to  magazines  and 
papers  of  only  temporary  value. 
In  the  wet  method,  the  paper  Is 
loistened  uniformly  and  after  print- 
ig  allowed  to  dry  in  racks.  This  is 
.ore  permanent  if  done  on  the  right 
ind  of  paper,  and  the  books  can  be 
read  many  times  without  having  the 
"type"  become  dim  and  illegible. 
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€ijHstmas  fur  the  Blind 
To  the  jj^K  «f  the  Transcript: 

As  I  ^^^^^n  to  write  my  annual  ap- 
peal for^HPlboor  blind,  a  figure  rise.s 
before  rn^^hat  of  a  young  man,  alert, 
vigorous,  an  expectant  look  in  his  eye. 

Fifty  years  go  by — the  same  man,  but 
how  different  his  expression!  Not  all  his 
hop 3  and  courage  have  sufficed  for  th; 
hard  battle  with  ill  health  and  misfor- 
tune— and  there  he  stands,  poor,  lonely 
■ — and  blind.  His  thoughts  go  back  to 
by-gone  Chr^stmases — s'.eigh  b:lls  over 
the  £now — joyous  young  voice.s,  and  all 
his  innate  manliness  cannot  suppress  the 
tear  that  falls  upon  the  worn  lapel  of 
his  coat. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  sits  an- 
other lonely  old  soul — the  remnant  of  a 
lace  cap  upon  her  silvery  hair,  her  crip- 
pled hands  folc*od  in  her  lap — darkness 
only  b:fcr3  her  eyes!  "If  only  I  could 
read,"  she  murmurs — as  sad  memories 
crowd  upon  her;  there,  with  a  patie.it 
smile,  to  soothe  her  aching  heart  .she 
says  over  softly  for  the  hundredth  time 
the  poetry  she  learned  in  her  youth. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  s-incere 
gratitude  the  following  sums  received  in 
response  to  the  above  appeal,  and  to  add 
that  those  whom  1  described  are  but  two 
among  many. 

Anonymous     $.5.00 

H.    O.    S 3.00 

•C.   C." .  .  .  2.(10 

Mrs.   T.   L.  Winthrop 5.00 

A   friend   .T.OO 

ilrs.   J.   L.   S 5.(10 

JIr.s.    Atherton    2.00 

[           Jl!s.s    Loring    2.00 

A    Friend    .«..'. 2.00 

Miss   O'Neil    1.00 

A   Friend    10.00 


Total $-12.00 

All  contributions,  no  matter  how  small, 
\  most  gratefully  received  by 
:  Mrs.  Rbt.inald  Foster 

48  The  Fenway,  or  by  Mr.  Franci.s  B. 
leradi  (himself  blind  but  a  tireless  worker 
for  others)  at  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
110  Tremont  street. 
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I A  Blind  Man  To  Speak   V 

I  To  Parents'  Association 

I  This  Thursda.v  evening  there  will 
]  be  a  nieetinir  of  the  Peabody  School 
I  Parents'  association  in  the  school  hall 
on  Linnaean  st.  when  Leslie  B.  Blades 
of  West  Acton  will  be  the  speaker. 
Mr.  Blades  was  blinded  by  accident  at 
the  age  of  eight,  but  this  handicap 
did  not  prevent  him  from  acquiring 
a  college  education,  doing  advanced 
study  and  writing  stories  and  plays 
before  he  turned  to  the  work  at  Long- 
view  Fai'm  in  which  he  has  achieved 
3ueh  distinction.  .„ 
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Blind  And  Crippled 

I  Children's  League  1 
.ppealsFor  Funds 

'Financial      Assistance 

Needed  To  Carry  On 

Regular  Work 

I      The  financial   condition   of   the 
iBliqdand     Crippled     Children's 
Welfare'lTeague  is  in  such  shape 
at  the   present   time    that    money 
[is  re<iuired  to  continue  its  work. 
The   League   is   at      this      time 
sending  out  a  number  of  I'^tters 
isoliciting   funds   and   it   is   hoped 
i-by  the   officials,    that  those   who 
receive  letters  of  appeal  '^'i^V/e- 
spond   as   generously   as   possible. 
Every  cent  received  is  spent  on 
or    for    the    benefit    of    children 
and  those  who  help  carry  on  the 
work   of  the   Blind   and   Crippled 
Children's    Welfare    League    may 
feel    satisfied    that    no    part    ot 
their    money    is    being   wasted    or 
spent  for  any  other  purpose  than 
ion   the   children. 
I  Boi^t  Patcrson 
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Messages  to  the  Blind 

M  far-off  Aleppo,  Syria, 
a  postcard  to  theJielen 
K€lleE*rChapter  of  St.  Paul's 
Chur(?E;  This  unique  chapter  sends, 
each  Christmas,  himdreds  of  post- 
cards, in  Braille,  to  blind  people 
throughout  the  world.  For  months 
before  Christmas,  the  women  of 
the  chap'ter,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Nottingham,  chairman, 
prepare  these  greetings  for  the 
blind. 

This  postcard  from  Aleppo,  from 
a  blind  person,  expressed  the  joy 
of  having  received  a  greeting  from 
'khe  Helen  Keller  Chapter  last  year, 
and  asked  that  the  card  this  sea- 
san  be  sent  to  an  address  in  Jeru- 
salem. 


The  Helen  Keller  Chapter  has 
received  praise  in  Tlie  Living 
Church,  the  Episcopal  periodical, 
and  in  numerous  other  quarters. 

A  Christmas  greeting  in  Braille 
to  a  blind  person  brings  more  joy 
than  can  a  similar  greeting  to  a 
person  who  enjoys  sight.  The 
blind  feel  messages  of  love  in  an 
intensity  which  persons  not  so  af- 
flicted cannot  understand,.  Victor 
Hugo,  in  "Les  Miserables,"  tells 
what  sympathy  and  love  mean  to 
the  blind,  and  these  cards  from 
the  women  of  St.  Paul's  bring  such 
love  to  hundreds  each  Christmas. 

"The  supreme  happiness  of  life 
is  the  conviction  that  we  are  loved; 
loved  for  ourselves — say,  rather, 
loved  in  spite  of  ourselves;  this 
conviction  the  blind  have.  Are 
they  deprived  of  anything?  No. 
Light  is  not  lost  where  love  enters. 
And  what  a  love!  A  love  wholly 
founded  on  purity.  There  is  no 
blindness  where  there  is  certainty. 
The  soul  gropes  in  search  of  a 
soul  and  finds  it.  A  hand  sustains 
you.  The  nothings  which  are  enor- 
mous in  this  void.  The  most  un- 
speakable accents  of  the  womanly 
greeting  employed  to  soothe  you, 
and  making  up  to  you  the  van 
ished  universe:  You  are  caressed 
through  the  soul.  You  see  noth- 
ing, but  you  feel  yourself  loved, 
is  a  paradise  of  darkness." 
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Blind  Cotuit  Fisherman 
Expert  at  Handling  Boat 


diester    Baker,   Sightless 

40  Years,  Uses  Wind 

as  His  Compass 

(Special  to  th«  Tr«T«ler) 
I  COTUIT,  Dec.  13— Totally  blind  for 
1 40  years,  Chester  A.  Baker,  now  64, 
local  fisherman  and  philosopher,  scoffs 
at  retirement  and  continue*  when 
weather  permits  to  row  alone  in  his 
little  boat  across  Cotuit  bay  and  drag 
for  quahaugs,  scallops  or  oysters. 

HANDLES  BOAT  WELL 

This  blind  fisherman  of  Cftpe  Cod, 
whose  life  since  youth  has  been  one 
long,  dark  night,  not  only  hajidles  his 
boat  as  deftly  and  accurately  as  any 
fisherman  along  the  shores  but  is  an 
authority  on  the  growth  and  habits  of 
shellfish.  He  can  judge  the  age  of  a 
scallop  with  hisfingers  and  knows  by 
sounding  the  bottom  of  the  bay  where 
the  shellfish  beds  lie. 

Baker  is  well  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  summer  residents  in  this  part  of 
the  Cape,  who  have  stood  on  the  shore 
awe  stricken,  watching  him  climb  into 
his  boat,  pull  through  chc^py  waters 
and  arrive  without  mishap  at  another 
end  of  the  bay.  Baker  says  that  he  can 
readily  ga,ug<e  his  distance  from  shore 
by  the  sound  of  the  waves  lapping  the 
beach  and  in  the  summer  the  laughter, 
and  screams  of  children  bathing  help 
him  in  keeping  his  bearings. 
WIND    IS    COMPASS 

"The  wind  is  my  compass,"  Baker  ex- 
plained. "You  see,  when  I  go  out  I. 
check  on  the  wind  and  return  accord- 
ingly. If  the  wind  changes — wel,  it 
doesn't  foo  me.  I  keep  track  of  that, 
too." 

'•Of  course,  I  have  my  off  days  like 
anyone  else,"  he  continued,  "when 
everything  is  wrong.  After  all,  this  Is 
no  time  in  life  to  get  discouraged.  It 
v/KS  pretty  tough  at  first.  Couldn't  get 
on  to  myself  for  quite  awhile,  but  later 
I  learned  there's  always  something 
worth  living  for." 

Baker  told  of  the  dilRculty  he  had 
-in  caning  chairs  at  the  South  Boston 
adult  school  for  the  blind.  He  related, 
how  one  eye  was  ruptured  when  he  was 
5  years  old,  after  being  accidentally 
struck  by  a  playmate.  F^lowing  many 
futile  attempts  to  restore  sight  to  that 
eye,  doctors  warned  him  that  blindness 
would  spread  to  the  other.  Through  his 
childhood  and  youth  "life's  shadows 
grew  longer  and  at  25  eternal  night 
began." 

"Oh    well,"    mused    the    fisherman- 
philosopher,   turning  to  walk  along  to 
the  postofRce,  where  several  magazines  i 
ijn  braille  were  waiting  for  him,  "  guess ! 

;L  man  can  get  accustomed  to  anyUiing 
f  he  has  to." 


Japanese  Quaker, 
Blind,  Will  Talk 
at  New  Providencel 

(Courier  Special  Service) 

New  Providence,  la.— The  Hardin  j 
county  peace  council  in  co-operation ' 
with  the  Honey  Creek  quarterly 
meeting  of  Friends  will  hear  Takeo 
Iwahashi  of  Kobe,  Japan,  on  Pilday 
evening  in  the  New  Providence 
chorch. 

Mr.  Iwahashi  is  a  blind  Quaker 
who  has  come  to  this  country  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Japanese 
church  federation  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

fifi     flnpears     at    only     one     other 
Iowa — Oskaloosa . 


RESCUE  BLINrP 
WOMAN  AT  FIRE 


Flames  Sweep  Apartment 
House  in  Dorchester 


Fire  raced  through  the  apartment 
"houses  at  7  "and  3  Savin  Hill  avenue 
i  and    92    Pleasant      street,      Dorchester, 

around  the  corner,   early  this  morning, 

driving    out    the    occupants    because    of 

dense  smoI<e. 
The  family  of  Philip  Adams  at  No.  8 

were  rescued  by  firemen  including  Mrs. 

Adams,  who  is  blind.     The  fire  started! 

in  No.  ?,  spread  to  No.  Z  and  thence 
j  around  the  corner  into  Pleasant  street 
!  where  18  persons  Including  four  ba  iesi 

were  driven  out  to  the  street  in  the  cold. 


5^P^'  r  tZUlJ^l 


I   I   am   told  Walter  'R.  Bates,   a  blind 
-resident  of   North   Abinglon,   has  worn 
an    overcoat    for    40    years,    and    points 
with    pride    that    he    Still    wears    a    suit 
of  clothes  which  he  purchased  and  first 
wore    56    .rears    ago.      This    suit    was  ^ 
bought    just    before    his    wedding.     The ; 
concern   which    sold    him    the    suit    has  I 
long    been    out   of    business.  ' 


CHARLES  A.  BAKER 
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For  two  years  there  has  not  been 
one  blind  child  under  five  in  Buck- 
inghamshire,  England. 
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LEADS  BLIND  GREYHOUND 


Laddie,    a   six-year-old   greyhound,   is   Ijlind,    and    Snooks,   a   little   terrier, 

serves  as  eyes  for  him  and  runs  beside  him  directing  his  footsteps.    They  are 

shoAvn  with  their  owner.  Miss  Betty  Farber  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Bllii|/krt  students  at  the  Universit: 
»f  Orpffon  are  publicly  exhibiting  theii 
n-ork  in  sculpturing,  and  modeling  fo: 
the  first  time  since  the  class  wa; 
orfcanized,'  as  an  experiment  in  1933 
The  exhibit  is  on  display  in  the  audi 
torium  of  McMorran  and  Washburne*! 
store  this  week. 

Figures,  chiseled  from  hard  '  stone 
with  tools  which  are  patterned  aftei 
regular  sculptor's  tools  but  whicl 
were  especially  adapted  to  the  blinc 
artist's  needs  by  one  of  the  students 
and  plaster  cast  models,  made  from 
clay  forms,  molded  by  the  students  in 
clay,  make  up  the  interesting  exhibit. 

The  head  of  a  football  -player,  madt 
by  Mark  Shoesmith,  in  which  he  real- 
,  istically  pictures  his  conception  or 
idfea  of  power,  the  head  of  a  woman 
in  a  simple  grecian  type  of  head- 
dress, interesting  in  form  and  design 
because  of  its  simple  lines,  a  human 
figure,  who  stands  with  bowed  head 
chained  to  a  post,  that  forcefully  de- 
picts suffering  and  shame,  are  some 
of  the  art  forms,  made  by  Mark  Shoe- 
smith  and  Glenn  fVistppl.  Hiat  con- 
stitute the  exhibit. 

"We  put  into  form  iJiLHues  that 
which  we  see  with  our  mind's  eye," 
one  of  the  boys  said. 

As  their  work  is  produced  solely  by 
a  tactual  means  of  perception  or  by 
•■feelinp;"  with  their  fingers,  it  is 
unaffected  or  influenced  by  creations 
of  other  artifsts  or  by  realistic  forms 
about  them,  and  consequently  is  -or- 
iginal in  every  sense. 

"The  art  forms  of  the  blind  stud- 
ents equal,  and  in  some  cases  excel, 
the  work  of  sighted  students,"  Oliver 
Barrettt,  assistant  professor  in  sculp- 
turing flt  the  university  declared. 

There  are  only  three  other  schools 
in  the  United  States  that  have  a  de- 
partment of  this  kind  foi-^lind  stud- 
ents. Mrs.  Louis  Schroff,  instructor 
in  drawing  and  painting,  organized 
the  class  in  l!>.3o  as  an  experimental 
project.  The  interes't  and  adaptness 
shown  by  the  blind  students  war- 
ranted it's  being  added  to  the  regular 
university  curricula  the  following  year, 
and  according  to  Mrs.  Schroff,  the 
work  has  been  ej^remelv  satisfactory 
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Sets 


BUND  SOLOIST  SINGS  ' 
AT  CHRISTTBAS  PROGRAM 
OF  BROWNEJUNIOR  HIGH 

Charles  Forrester  of  Roxbury,  who  Is 

I  stone  blind,  pleased  the  student  assem- 

|bly  at  Browne  Junior  High  on  Friday 

when  he  rendered  six  vocal  selections 

as  part  of  the  Christmas  exercises  of 

I  the  school. 


ATHERFt5??!TT5faLrT'W 
I  Although  he  is  blind,  Travis     Harris, 
18-year-old  Custer  county  farm  boy, 
has  mastered  the  mechamcs  of  radio  j 
tnd  is  building  sets  for  a  large  num-  j 
ber  of  customers. 

The  independent  youth  refuses     tO; 
permit  any  one  to  help  him  in  con-* 
ijtructing   the  ..radio   sets.      Even  the 
batteries  are  bi^lt  by  Trdvis.  Work-^' 
ing  alone  in  his  room,  he  assembles 
the  parts  correctly  and  produces  all 
types  of  efficient  receiving  sets.  Re- 
cently he  built  a  set  that  would  pick 
talk  from  a  telephone  line  across     a 
short  distance  of  intervening  air.  i 

Travis  v/as  blinded  nine  years  ago  ' 
OjiSjfcr  Holdeh\iUle,  Okla,,    ,»'hett--.«aa ' 
that  had  seeped  into  a  rural  school 
storm     cave     ignited.       A     passing 
grader  had   broken   a  gas  pipe   run- 
ning beneath  the  road  near  the  scho|3jl ' 
house. 

All   night   the   gas   settled  in     the 

cave.     In  the  morning     Travis     and 

four   companiohs  entered  the   cave   to 

Spin  their  tops  on  the  concrete  floor. 

One  of  the  boys     struck     a     match. 

There  was  a  terrific  explosion.       All 

of  Travis'   companions     were     killed 

and  he  was  bum  critically. 

'     He  has  struggled   successfully     to 

I  live  a  normal  life  since  the  tragedy. 

A  scphomore  at  the  state  school  f Qr 

the  blind  at  Muskogee,  he  .re?^ds  and 

i  writes  swiftly  in  Braille.     :g^  mem- 

[  ory  i3;E0  keen  he  needs  tsiKear  a  long 

I  poem  only  three  or  four  times  before 

j  mastering  it. 

I  Not  only  radios,  but  other  me- 
chanical instruments  receive  his  at- 
i  tention.  Taking  a  damaged  cream 
j  separator  apart  and  exploring  each  of 
the  multitudinous  parts  with  his  fin- 
gers, he  exclaimed  suddenly:  "Here 
is  a  part  that  doesn't  belong  in  this 
make  of  separator  at  all." 

lie  had  never  had  any  experience 
with  that  kind  of  machine,  but  a 
trip  by  his  father  to  a  hardv/are 
store  proved  the  boy  was  right. 

Luck  took  a  good  turn  for  the  boy 
recently.    Exceedingy  dim  light  crept 
through  one  eye.    The  other  is  totally  i 
destroyed.     But     physicians   examin- ' 
ing  the  eye  through  which  the  light- 
glowed   faintly   believe    that   if     the 
scar  covering  it  is  hot  too  deep,  its 
removal  after  Travis  is  grown  may 
retsore  50  per  cent  of  normal  sj_ 
to  the  eye. 


j  Mr  Forrester  sang  "God  Give  Ye. 
Merry  Chrlstmastlde"  and  "Noel"  both 
by  Adams  and  also  "Nancy  Lee."  He 
gave  for  his  second  group  "Christmas" 
"The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  and  "All 
Through  the  Night." 

"The  Infant  Jesus"  by  Pletro  Yon, 
was  sung  by  the  Girls'  Glee  club  with  I 
Gerda  Rice  and  Elsie  McElroy  as  solo- ' 
ists  while  Ihe  exit  march  "Bay  State 
Commandery"  was  played  by  the  school 
orchestra.  Th«  assembly  also  sang 
"SUent  Night." 
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Los    Angeles    Youth, 

With  College  Degree, 

in  Cary  Grant  Film 


HOLLYWOOD,  Dec.  25  (.\P)— ' 
Blind  since  the  age  of  five,  Charles 
Brown,  23-year-old  Los'  Angeles 
youth,  has  piled  up  a  list  of  accom- 
plishments equalled  by  few  of  his 
more  fortunate  fellow  beings. 

Brown  has  been  given  a  contract 
by  a  film  studio  for  a  part  in  a  pic- 
ture featuring  Myrna  Loy  and  Cary 
Grant,  "Wings  in  the  Dark." 


HEARD  YOUTH  ON  BROADCAST 

Director  .James  Flood,  needing  for 
the  picture  a  blind  youth  who  has  as 
his  guide  one  of  the  German  shepherd 
dogs  trained  for  such  work,  happened 
to  tune  in  on  a  broadcast  interview 
given  by  Brown.  He  was  impressed  by 
the  youth's  voice  and  immediately  tele- 
phoned the  radio  station,  arranging  a 
conference    with   Brown. 

The   contract   resulted. 

Brown   is   a  graduate   of   the   Univer- 
sity    of     California     at     Los     Angeles, 
where  he  earned 'a  degree  of  Bachelor 
of    Arts    in    political    science,    majoring  ■ 
in    public    administration.       His    course  | 
wa«  financed   by  money  he  earned  sell- ' 
ing   aprons   made  by   his   mother,    with 
whom    he    lives. 

With  money  he  earned  he  bought 
himself  a  typewriter,  which  he  taught 
himself  to  operate.  He  has  written 
several   short  stories. 

"So  far  they  have  all  been  returned, 
but  I  am  not  discouraged,"  he  re- 
marked. 

Is  Guided  by  Dog 

Brown  does  not  consider  blindness  a 
handicap,    he   said. 

"There  are  many  things  in  which  to 
be  interested,"  lie  said.  "I  have  my 
dog,  'Lady,'  that  has  guided  me  wher- 
ever I  cared  to  go  for  the  last  four 
years. 

"I  feel  confident  I  will  be  able  to  hold 
any  sort  of  a  job,  for  I  have  tried  my 
hand  at  several  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Acting  is  rather  hew  to  me,  but 
it  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  I  would  really 
feel  fitted  for.  My  interests  lie  more  in 
writing  and  government." 

Studio  technicians  said  Brown,  in  his 
first  day  on  the  set,  learned  more  about 
the  production  of  motion  pictures  than 
the  average  person  would  in,  a  month. 
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Talented  Blind  Youth 
Wins  Part  in  New  Film 


Hollywood  OP)  —  Blind  since  the 
age  of  five,  Charles  Brown,  2  3 -year- 
old  Los  Angeles  youth,  has  piled  up 
a  list  ot  accomplishments  equalled 

'  by  few  of  tola  mor*  fortunate  fel- 

'  low-belngs. 

Brown  has  been  given  a  contract 
by  a  film  studio  for  a  part  In  a 
1  picture  featuring  Myrna  L,oy  and 
I  Gary  Grant.  "Wings  In  the  Dark." 

Director  James  Flood,  needing  for 
the  picture  a  blind  youth  who  has 
as  his  guide  one  of  the  German 
shepherd  dogs  trained  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  happened  to  tune  in  on 
a  broadcast  interview  given  by 
Brown.  He  was  impressed  by  the 
youth's  voice  and  Immediately  tele- 
phoned the  radio  station,  arranging 
a  conference  with  Brown. 

The  contract  resulted. 

Brown  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  earned  a  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  In  political  science, 
majcrlng  in  public  administration. 
His  course  was  financed  by  money 


he  earned  selling  aprons  made  by 
his  mother,  with  whom  he  lives. 

With  money  he  earned,  he  bought 
himself  a  typewriter,  which  he 
taught  hims'elf  to  operate.  He  has 
written   several   short   stories. 

"So  far  they  have  all  been  re- 
turned, but  I  am  not  discouraged," 
he  remarked. 

Brown  does  not  consider  blind- 
ness a  handicap,  he  «aid. 

"There  are  many  things  in  which 
to  be  Interested,"  he  said.  "I  have 
my  dog,  Lady,  who  has  guided  me 
wherever  I  cared  to  go  for  the  last 
four  years. 

"I  feel  confident  I  will  be  able  to 
hold  any  sort  of  a  job,  for  I  have 
tried  my  hand  at  several  with  con- 
siderable success.  Acting  is  rather 
new  to  me,  but  it  isn't  the  sort  of 
thing  I  would  really  feel  fitted  for. 
My  interests  lie  more  in  writing 
and  government." 

Studio  technicians  aaid  Brown,  In 
his  first  day  on  the  set,  learned 
more  about  the  production  of  mo- 
tion pictures  than  the  average  per- 
son would  in  a  month. 


BLIND  MAN  USES 
TYPEWRITER  IN 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Lester   A.    Colby,    Former 
Director    of    Trust    Co., 
^ends  Staples  Greetings 


\ 


Stanley  E.  Staples,  proprietor  of  the 
Staples    Hardv/are    Co.,    11-13    Water 
street,  today  displayed  as  one   of  his 
holiday  remembrances   a   letter   typed 
by  Lester  A.  Colby,  72,  of  Danville,  N. 
H.,   who  is  totally  blind.     Mr.  Colby, 
a  well  known  southern  New  Hampshire 
business  man,  and  for  many  years  al 
director  of  the  Haverhill  Trust  Co.,  Is 
well  known  in  this  city  through     his! 
frequent   visits   here   during   the   past! 
60  years.  I 

Mr.  Colby  first  began  making  regu- ' 
lar  trips  to  this  city  with  his  father 
in  1870.    In  1876,  Mr.  Colby  inherited 
the  wood  mill  left  by  his  father  and! 
for   many   years   conducted   the  busi-l 
ness.    Starting  in  1880  and  contnuingi 
for   several   decades,    the   Colby     milli 
manufactured    shoe    boxes,    most      of, 
which  were  sold  in  this  city.     It  was 
during  this  period  through  local  busi- 
ness  connections   that   Mr.  Colby  got 
into  the 'habit  of  frequent  visits  to  Ha- 
verhill.    His   black   horse   and     open 
Concord  wagon  was  known  to  most  of 
the  city's  business  men. 


The  Colby  mill  enjoyed  a  long  period] 
j  of  prosperity,   employing  many  work-i 
ers   at   one    time.     A   two-horse   lead 
of  boxes    was    brought    to    Haverhill| 
daily,   in   addition  to  other   work     in 
I  neighboring  communities.     From  1800' 
to  1900  was  an  esj^icially  busy  periodi 
with  the   Colby  mill,  Haverhill   grow- 
ing rapidly  and  as  Mr.  Colby  recalls, 
"Everyone  had  a  job,  was  paying  their 
I  bills  and  laying  aside  a  little     for     a 
'rainy  day."  \ 

The  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Staples  byi 
Mr.  Colby  is  typed  with  the  skill  of  ai 
person  with  full  sight.  The  introduc-j 
tion,  paragraphing,  spacing  and! 
make-up  of  the  letter  is  excellent,  only, 
occasional  errors  being  noted.  Mr,' 
Colby  lost  the  sight  of,  one  eye  seven 
years  ago  and  the  sight  of  the  second 
eye  three  years  ago,  following  an  un- 
j  successful  operation.  Undismayed  by 
i  his  handicap,  Mr.  Colby  carries  on 
with  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  much 
younger  man  and  has  mastered  many 
tasks  although  blind. _j 


BLIND  BOY  ACTS 
FOR  MOVIES  WHILE 
■ /-^WRITING  STORIES 

i  (jHarles  Brown,  23,  Earned 
Way  Through  College  by 
Selling    Aprons    Made   by 

.   Mother 

\    Hollywood,      bee.     27— (AP)— Blind  i 
j"  since  the  age  of  five,  Charles  Brown,  j 
?23-year-old    Los    .\ngeles    youth,    has 
piled    up    a    list    of    accomplishments 
equaled    by    few    of    his    more    fortu- 
nate fellow  beings. 

Brown    has    been    gK'en   a    contract  j 
by  a  film  studio  for  a  part  in  a  pic- 
ture featuring  Myrna  liOy   and  Gary 
Grant,    "Wings   in   the   Dark." 

Director   James   Flood,    needing   for 

the  picture  a  blind  youth  who  has 
as  his  guide  one  of  the  German 
shepherd  dogs  trained  (by  the  Seeing 
Eye  kennels)  at  Morristown,  N.  J., 
happened  to  tune  in  on  a  broadcast 
interview  given-  by  Brown.  He  was 
impressed  by  the  youth's  voice  and 
immediately  telephoned  the  radio 
station,  arranging  a  conference  with 
Brown.    The   contract    resulted. 

Earned    College   TultJon 

Brown    is   a   graduate   of   the   Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
.where  he  earned  a  degree  of  bache- 
lor  of   arts    in    political    science,    ma- 
joring   in    public    administration.    His 
cour.se     wa.s    financed    by    money     he, 
earned    selling    aprons    made    by    his 
mother,    with   whom  he   lives. 
j      With    money     earned,      he     bought 
I  himself  a  typewriter,  which  he  taught 
himself    to    operate.    He    has    written 
\  several    short    stories.     "So    far    they 
\  have  all  been  returned,  but  I  am  not 
discouraged,"    he   remarked. 

Brown  does  not  consider  blindness 
a  handicap,  he  said.  "There  are  many 
things  in  which  to  be  interested,"  he 
said.  "I  have  my  dog,  Lady,  who 
has  guided  me  wherever  I  cared  to 
go   for   the   last   four   years. 

"I  feel  confident  I  will  be  able  to 
hold  any  sort  of  a  job,  for  I  have 
tried  my  hand  at  several  with  con- 
siderable success.  Acting  is  rather 
new  to  me,  but  it  isn't  the  sort  of 
'  thing  I  would  really  feel  fitted  for. 
■  My  interests  lie  more  in  writing  and 
government." 

Studio  technicians  said  Brown,  in 
his  first  day  on  the  set,  learned  more 
about  the  production  of  motion  pic- 
tures than  the  average  person  would 
in  a  month. 
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I  GOLF:   B«nd  Man   in   Low   80s,- 
Boxes,     Sails,     Plays     Bridge 

"Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball"  is  one  of 
the  first  axioms  taught  by  golf  profes- 
sionals. Yet  last  Summer  an  Irishman, 
totally  blind  in  both  eyes,  scored  an  81 
for  eighteen  holes.  Last  week  this  as- 
tonishing man  visited  New  York  City 
on  a  "sight- seeing"  tour. 

Twenty  years  ago  Gerald  Lowry,  a 
23-year-old  flax  importer  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  vision,  played  his  final 
round  of  golf  before  entering  the  World 
War.  "I'll  never  forget  that  last  game 
I  had  with  my  eyesight.  It  was  at  New 
Castle,  County  Down.  I  recall  how  tall 
and  forbidding  those  dune  carries 
looked.  For  all  my  two  eyes  I  holed  out 
in  101." 

Five  months  later  on  a  battlefield 
near  the  Aisne  River,  Capt.  Gerald 
Lowry,  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  stuck  his 
head  out  of  a  trench.  A  German  bul- 
let drilled  through  his  skull  from  tem- 
ple to  temple,  leaving  his  eyes  un- 
touched but  destroying  the  optic  nerve. 
"I  wasn't  as  upset  as  one  would  ex- 
pect. I  dreaded  most  the  thought  of 
being  entirely  dependent  on  others  for 
the  rest  of  my  hfe." 

He  took  up  typewriting.  He  learned 
massage  and  developed  a  soothing  touch 
that  earned  him  a  rubbing  job  in  a  Lon- 
don hospital.  He  studied  osteopathy, 
obtaining  his  degree  in  1925.  Today  he 
needs  two  assistants  and  two  secre- 
taries to  help  him  take  care  of  his  prac- 
tice. Patients  on  this  side  of  the  water 
as  well  as  abroad  swear  by  his  skill. 

His  golf  game  elevates  him  to  a  "mir- 
acle man"  status.  That  pre-war  101 
score  he  shot  was  his  last  round  until 
1934.  During  the  past  year  he  played 
300  times.  He  got  his  18-hole  totals 
down  to  the  high  80 's  and  the  low  90 's. 
Occasionally  he  came  through  with  a 
low  80-score. 

He  swings  smoothly,  in  a  groove. 
Putting  the  full  force  of  his  sturdy 
back  and  osteopathic  hands  behind  his 
drives,  he  bangs  the  ball  consistently 
240  yards  off  the  tee.  Before  each 
stroke,  a  caddy  places  the  Captain's 
clubhead  against  the  ball  and  squares 
him  off  at  right  angles  to  the  hole. 

The  caddy  also  estimates  the  dis- 
tance. On  the  green  the  caddy  describes 
the  contour,  squares  off  his  employer's 
putter,  and  then  crouches  down  behind 
the  hole,  calling  out  in  a  low  voice  to 
indicate  the  direction.    Captain  Lowry 


'gets  many  a  one-putt  green.  He  thinks 
a  blind  man  also  has  compensations 
through  the  fairway:  "Those  ugly 
bunkers  and  towering  dunes  no  longer 
can  scare  me  to  death." 

Captain  Lowry  also  swims  for  di- 
version. He  says  a  sixth  sense  warns 
him  when  he  approaches  the  end  of  a 
pool.  The  same  sixth  sense  kept  him 
from  bumping  into  furniture  in  his 
richly  decorated  suite  at  the  Hotel 
Chatham  last  week.  He  walked  around 
;his  living  room  without  the  aid  of  a 
cane. 

In  his  London  home  twice  a  week  be- 
fore breakfast  he  boxes  with  a  friend. 
He  never  put  on  punching  gloves  before 
he  was  blinded. 

j  In  Switzerland  a  few  Winters  ago  he 
skiied  and  rode  horseback  frequently. 
He  tried  to  master  ice  skating  but 
found  he  could  not  keep  his  balance. 

Yachting  is  easy.  He  owns  his  ovim 
boat  which  he  steers  along  waters  north 
of  the  Thames  River.  By  feeling  the 
wind  on  his  cheek  he  can  tell  direction. 
He  followed  the  America's  Cup  races 
closely  by  radio :  "Endeavour  seemed 
to  me  the  better  boat  but  Vanderbilt 
outsailed  Sopwith." 

Of  all  indoor  pastimes,  Captain  Lowry 
likes  bridge  best.  He  plays  the  Cul- 
bertson  system,  uses  Braille  cards,  and 
memorizes  the  dummy. 

Champagne  peps  him  up.  Two  scotch 
and  sodas  "make  me  a  wild  man,"  per- 
haps because  of  some  weakness  result- 
ing from  his  war  injury.  The  bullet 
not  only  killed  his  optic  nerve  but  his 
olfactory  nerve.  He  can't  smell  smoke 
but  puffs  cigars  anyway. 

He  tries  to  do  everything  a  seeing 
man  can  do — even  to  patronizing  night 
clubs.  Singers  and  jokers  amuse  him 
more  than  fan  dancers. 


DEVOID  OF  HANDS,  the  watch  held  by  Viola  Kivett  contains  two 
openings  through  which  raised  figures  indicate  the  hour  and  the  minute 
to  the  touch  of  the  sightless. — Acme  Photo. 
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Capt.    Gerald    Lowry:    His    Game    Is 
Better  Now  Than  When  He  Could  See 
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Pyd^  Was 
By  All 


Beloved 
Employes 


By  JESSIE  LOU  TUCKER 

n  ae«iployer  who  was  beloved  by  his  employes,  A*| 
de,  noted  philanthlopist  who  died  Thursday  at  his 
fully  proved  that  fc-illiant  business  success  may  be 
ed  without  exploitafon  of  those  in  his  employ. 


was  a  friend  to  all  of  u; 
from  the  most  lowly  to  his  highest 
executive"  was  the  general  tribute 
expressed  Friday  by  his  saddened 
staff  a*  the  Mentholatum  Company 
plant  at  1300  East  Douglas  Avenue. 

Daily  observances  to  make  life 
more  pleasant  for  the  workers,  spe- 
cial consideration  of  vacations, 
Christmas  gifts,  and  consideration 
of  the  future  of  each  Individual 
were  sponsored  by  Mr.  Hyde. 
Afternoon  Recess 

Blach  afterifoon  at  3  o'clock,  work 
is  suspended  at  the  plant  for  a  15- 
minute   rec«ss,    when   hot   tea   and. 


Vacations  also  were  joyftrlly  an- 
ticipated toy  employes  of  the  Menth- 
olatum Company.  When  Mr,  Hyde 
first  built  his  cottage  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  confererfce  grounds  at  Estes  \ 
Park,  Colo.,  about  25  years  ago,  hs 
invited  his  employes  to  be  his 
guests  there  during  vacations. 
Vacation  Cottages 

More   than   a   score  of   employes 
went   to  the  camp   the  first  year, 
with  the  girls  dining  at  the  Hyde  i 
home  and  the  boys  obtaining  meals) 
at  the  conference  dirfing  hall.  This' 
practice    was    continued    thru    the 
years,  altho  later  the  Increase  in 


j crackers  are  served  during  the  win-'  the  number  of  visitors  made  it  im- 


ter  season  and  cold  drinks  and  oth- 
er refreshment  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months. 

Activities  of  the  "Merftholatum 
Cluh"  ;df  employes  always  have  en- 
joyed the  personal  attendance  and 
I  participation  of  Mr.  Hyde,  who  buii; 
'spacious  club  rooms  some  years  ag< 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  adjacen 
[heating  plant  building. 

An  attendarft  was  hired  to  pre 
pare  hot  noon-day  lunches.  Th 
club  room,  the  heating,  light,  ant 
laundry  as  well  as  the  attendant';, 
salary  was  paid  by  Mr.  Hyde,  am: 
employes  who  wished  to  obtaii 
lunches  there  at  the  minimum  cos'; 
were  able  to  do  so  daily. 

Merfus  are  all  planned  by  girl) 
from  the  offices  in  response  to  Mri 
Hyde's  wish  that  each  girl  have 
opportunity  to  learn  something  ol 
meal  planning  and  cooking,  ever 
tho  her  real  job  be  in  an  office, 
Stepping  from  arf  office  into  mar- 
riage, she  would  be  more  prepared 
for  domestic  career  than  the  u.';ual 
business  girl,  according  to  the  phlU 
anthroplst's  opinion. 

Built  Club  Rooms 

The  club  room  was  the  outgrowth; 
of  Mr.  Hyde's  thought  early  in  the 
history  of  the  company,   when   he 
established  a  hot  plate  at  the  fac- 
tory  so  that   the  girls  might  pre- 
pare some  hot  drink  or  dish  to  ac- 
company the  lunches  they  brought  i 
with  them.  Interest  irf  the  kitchen-'  i 
ette  grew  among  the  girls  and  two! 
girls  were  daUy  appointed  to  man- 
age this  luncheon  detail. 

Wherf  the  new  heating  plant  was 
built  at  the  rear  of  the  present 
building,  Mr.  Hyde  planrfed  the 
present  club  space,  which  consists  of 
fully-equipped  dining  room  and 
I  kitchen,  a  large  living  room  and  a 
sun  room.  He  then  employed  a  reg- 
ular attendant  to  prepare  lurfches 
and  care  for  the  rooms. 

Club  parties  or  dinners  held  In 
the  everfing  always  were  attended 
by  Mr.  Hyde  until  recent  years 
when  his  health  prevented  frequent 
evening  outings. 


possible  to  entertain  them  all  in  the^ 
Hyde  cottage. 

Additional  cottages  have  been 
built  at  the  grounds,  and  rfow  each 
year,  employes  who  wish  may  be 
accommodated  at  the  conference 
[grounds  for  10  days,  with  entire 
jcost  of  the  vacation  covered  by  Mr. 
Hyde.  This  cost  covered  transpor- 
tation both  going  and  returning  and, 
arfd  also  all  expenses  while  in  the^ 
camp. 

Christmas  glftg  have  become  In- 
creasingly generous  to  employes  as 
the  company  has  prospered.  Early 
In  its  history  each  employer  re- 
ceived a  small  cash  gift  at  Christ- 
mas. This  was  gradually  increased 
in  size,  and  then  a  bonus  plan  was 
adopted  whereby  each  received  20 
per  cent  of  his  salary.  This  percent- 
age was  gradually  Increased.  Irf  late 
years  an  annuity  was  substituted. 
PajTnent  on  the  annuity  wag  made 
by  the  company  on  basis  of  years  of 
service,  and  employes  In  service  15 
years  or  more  receive  full  payment 
on  the  policies. 

Employed  Blind 

Hyde's  evidences  of  consideration 
at  the  Wichita  plant.  At  the  Albany, 
N.  T.,  establishment  similar  practic-' 
es  are  followed. 

Indicative  oJL il^TJ:- ■  Bfyflo'^  broad' 
interests  and  desire  for  helpfulness 
is  his  employment  of  thp  \^^^  a*" 
the^  ATbaiiy  .ylmtli-  '  liT^o-operation 
with  the'tnstituHon  for  the  Blind  f 
of  New  York  State  and  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  he  Is  now  employing  three 
blind  girls  in  the  plant  They  have! 
beeif  taught  the  work'  and  are  high-  \ 
ly  efficient.  He  started  the  plan  by 
employing  one  girl,   and  following 
her  success  has  Increased  the  num- 
ber to  three. 

A  noted  philanthropist,  A.  A. 
Hyde  gave  not  only  of  money  to 
worthy  causes,  but  he  gave  of  his 
thought  and  time  irf  building  tt 
Individual  in  character,  efficigii^y 
and  happiness. 
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WBlindNowCan 

*See'  Location 

While  Drivins 

i     

idolph  Montgomery,  105 
E4.sC  Pine  street,  Altadena, 
has  made  it  possible  for 
blind  persons  to  e  ng  o  y 
.  motoring. 

He  presented  his  simple 
device  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  this  morning. 
Chauffeur  for  a  blind  wom- 
an, Mr.  Montgomery  wished 
to  devise  a  scheme  by  which 
his  employer  might  know 
exactly  where  she  was  at 
all  times.  He  secured  a  map 
of  Pasadena,  soldered  wires 
along  the  streets  over  the 
map,  larger  wires  for  the 
main  thoroughfares,  and 
smaller  wires  for  the  side 
streets.  At  each  principal 
intersection  he  has  put  a 
drop  of  solder.  Now  his 
employer,  when  driving 
about  the  city,  by  following 
with  her  fingers  the  course, 
knows  at  all  times  in  just 
what  part  of  Pa.sadena 
she   is. 

Mr.'  Montgomery  calls  his 
invention  the  Braille  Map 
for  the  Blind. 
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Wire  Models  Teaching 

Zo-ology  to  the  Blind  i 

THE     first     coui-se    in     zo-ology    ever 
offered    to    blind    students    is    being 
given    at    the    University   of    Pitts- j 
burgh  here.     The   "pictures,"  which  arej 
models  in  metal  wire  and  cut-out  sheets,  | 

'  illustrating  the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  of  a  number  of  different 
animals  of  the  lower  evolutionary  groups, 
were  displayed  in  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh's skyscraper  "Cathedi-al  of  Learn- 
ing" for  the  inspection  of  visitors  during 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  here. 

The  course  was  oragnlzed  by  Prof.  R. 
T.  Hance.  Naturally,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  never  large,  but  there  are  always 
a   few   sightless   young   people   who  are 

'  thus  enabled  to  "see"  secrets  of  life  that 
would  otherwise  be  hidden  from  them. 

The  "pictures"  are  labeled  in  Braille, 
embossed  in  thin  metal  strips.  Prof. 
Hance's  intention  is  to  have  as  many 
models  worked  out  for  the  use  of  his 
blind  students  as  there  are  pictures  in 
the  textbook  of  zo-ologj'  used  by  the 
large  classes  in  elementary  zo-ology  at 
th*  uBiversitjr  bar*. 
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Eyes  Will  Last 

for  Life,  If  One 

Will  Only  Train 

Hands,  Sightless 

Woman  Believes 


Only  fingers  are  needed 
to  guide  the  needle  on  a 
straight  seam. 


C 


Threading  warp  for  rugs  into  loom  by  the  touch  system. 
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By  SALLY  MacDOUGALL. 


TT  is  not  because  people  axe  blind  that  their  fingertips  are  so  talented, 

MLss  Agnes  Stafford  said  today.  Your  fingers  and  mine,  this  blind 
woman  believes,  could  be  trained  to  be  as  dexterous  as  those  of  the 
swiftest  BraiUe  reader  if  only  we  would  give  them  a  chance.  She  also 
thinks  that  if  people  would  develop  the  potentialities  of  their  finger- 
tips there  would  be  fewer  spectacle  wearers  in  the  world  and  eyesight 
would  last  through  old  age,  she  said. 

Miss  Stafford,  a  gentle  woman  with  a  soft  voice  and  active,  grace- 
full  hands,  has  been  blind  since  she  was  5.  She  is  the  oldest  of  the 
weavers  at  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  E.  59th  St.,  having 
been  there  since  the  Lighthouse  was  opened,  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

Yesterday  she  sat  at  her  loom  in  the  demonstration  shop  on  the 
street  floor  weaving  an  eight-inch  strip  of  gold  lame  for  evening  bags 
— the  same  loom  on  which  she  has  made  hundreds  of  soft  wool  scarfs 
and  the  kind  of  gay  summer  bags  that  women  carry  at  beaches  and 
resorts. 

"It  worries  me   to  know  that  people  are  straining  their  eyes  at 
tasks  that  coald  just  as  well  be  done  blindfolded,"  Miss  Stafford  said. 
.•fPor  example.  I  would  not  encourage  a^y  woman  to  use  eyes  while 
threading  a  loom  like  this  one.    The  threading  is  so  Intricate  that  it 

would  be  a  cruel  strain  even  on  a  pair  of  strong  young  eyes.  But 
when  done  by  the  touch  system  it  is  no  strain  at  all. 

"The  more  we  use  our  fingers  the  more  responsive  and  sensitive 
they  become.  They  get  more  accurate  as  we  grow  older.  I  wish  chil- 
dren could  be  taught  to  do  tasks  with  their  eyes  closed.  It  might  be 
oad  for  the  oculist  business  in  later  years,  but  eyesight  would  last  for 
life,  I  am  sure,  if  people  used  their  hands  as  nature  apparently  in- 
tended they  should." 

Miss  Stafford  ran  a  preoccupied  forefinger  lightly  across  the  last 
few  gold  threads  that  her  bobbin  had  stretched  from  side  to  side  of 
the  loom. 

"Six.    I  need  two  more,"  she  said. 

To  an  untrained  forefinger  it  was  only  an  expanse  of  lovely  fabric. 
The  weaver's  fingertips  could  "see"  at  a  touch  what  would  have  been 
a  strain  to  average  eyes. 

Miss  Stafford  ridiculed  the  fiction  that  blind  people  can  distin- 
guish colors  by  touch,  but  she  admitted  that  to  a  sighted  person  their 
abUity  to  distinguish  between  fabrics  may  seem  uncanny. 

"Where  the  texture  is  the  same  we  could  not  tell  white  from  black,'' 
she  said.  "But  our  fingers  can  detect  the  slightest  deviation  in  quality. 
You  or  anyone  could  learn  to  do  it." 

For  the  fifty  blind  women  who  spend  their  days  at  the  workshop 
and  the  one  hundred  men  who  make  brooms  this  is  the  busiest  winter 
on  record.  Now  that  the  holiday  rush  for  scarfs  and  bags  is  over  the 
most  popular  product  of  the  Lighthouse,  next  to  rugs,  is  a  hearth 
broom — a  business-like  weapon,  about  a  yard  long,  mostly  bright- 
colored  handle.  Then  come  baby  blankets  and  luncheon  mats  of  raffia 
or  cotton. 

"So  long  as  we  can  keep  up  to  the  minute  in  fashion  or  a  little 
ahead  of  it  there  is  a  good  demand  for  our  work,"  the  blind  woman 
said.  "People  don't  want  bulky  things  any  more  or  drab  things.  They 
like  color.   And  we  like  to  know  that  we  are  working  with  lovely  colors." 
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Burial  Took  Place 
at    Glenv/ood    - 
Cemetery 

Funeral  services  for  the  late  Wil- 
liam H.  Paine,  51.  a  'vidow^r.  who 
committed  suicide  by  shooting 
hjmsrif  last  -''"ridav,  were  held  at 
the  James  A.  Gondey .  Funeral 
h  -nie,  31  Summer  street.  Rev. 
Hugh  MacCallum,  castor  of  the 
Vi— 5<-  ("'oi->"TP'r;)tinnai  ohi'rc'i,  offi- 
ciated. Burial  was  at  Glenwood 
cc    i«i.erv. 

&If.   Pair.e,    who   had    been    o  ind 
for  several  years,  shot  himself  with 
a  .32  calibre  revolver  in  the  haih- 
room    of    his     home    at    9    Green 
street.  It  was  believed  that  the  act 
was  caused  bj  a  fit  of  dtsp  'ndency 
The  deceased  is  survived    by   his 
Dean    street    a    daughter.    Mrs     kl 
mother,  Mrs.  Lulu  M  Paine,  of   lt5' 
Nai)ier,    of    217    Lexin^on    street,! 
East  Boston;  a  son,  Fred  W.  Pain?  ; 
of  Boston;  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Maud 
K.  Clark,  of  16  Dean  street.         ,     ' 
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Foi/etics  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Digest  i^Sii — 
Referring  to  fonetic  spelling:  I  am  preparing 
and  having  tested  a  fonetic  raised-character 
alfabet  for  those  blind  persons  (about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total)  who  can  not  read  Braille — 
can  not  learn  Braille  because  they  can  not 
spell,  while  they  can  not  learn  to  spell  without 
having  learned  Braille — ^"the  vicious  circle." 

Test  subjects  learn  the  alfabet  in  about  three 
hours;  after  that,  can  read  without  error;  and 
not  only  that  but  read  English,  French,  and 
German  in  the  same  paragraph,  altho  they 
may  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  foreign- 
language  words. 
Leonia,  New  Jersey.  Robert  Grimshaw. 
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^*^Sighted"  Woman  Seeks  Blind  Friends; 
Finds  Them  Keen  Sightseers,  Moviegoers 


Miss  Laetjtia  Hancock  is  ti-ylng  to  get 
up  reading  and  9:nging  groups  of  the 
blind;  not  with  phil^nthropje  intent,  par- 
ticularly, bnt  because  she  enjoys  their 
company.  She  finds  them  more  concen- 
trated than  "lighted"  people,  and  n;ore 
fjavorsoine.         "  .    . 

Blind  children  are  well  tajten  care  of, 
M-ss  Haneacl^  realizes,  and  her  interest 
Is  in  adults  who  have  lost  their  sight 
through  accidents  or  explosions,  who 
hs}.ve  gifficnlty  in  learning  Braille"  and  for 
whom  the  new  "talking  booiv"  is  too  ex- 
;  pensive,  MisS  Hancock  gathered  together 
'  several  groups  of  this  §ort  when  she 
Jived  on  th^  West  coast  and  they  had 
great  good  times  together.  She  has  tried 
to  do  it  here,  through  newspaper  adven 
tJaing,  but  has  hs-d  little  luek,  as  yet; 
suepeet^  that  the-  blind  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  either  afraid  ef  feeing  ex- 
ploited or  more  slow  about  n^aking 
friends  tha-n  those  jh  California. 

It  was  through  a  blind  piano  tuner 
that  Miss  Hancock  came  to  get  her  first 
eroup  together.  He  told  her  of  his  wiie, 
,  who  had  been  totally  blind  sine^  birth, 
ftnd  Miss  Hancock  offered  to  call.  She 
brenght  along  a  stirring  biography  and 
re»<J  to  the  pair,  who  were  delighted  and 
Mk«d  permission  to  Invite  a  few  other 
blind  folks  in.  Soon  there  was  a  little 
ffoup  for  whom  Miss  IJancock  read, 
played  accompaniments  for  sniging  and 
g©t  vp  games. 

Hesent  Condescension 

The  blind  resent  more  than  anything. 
Miss  Hancock  thinks,  the  too-proteotive 
attitude  of  the  sighted,  who  are  inclined 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  not  quite 
bright.  Miss  Hancock  tells  of  reading 
a  bjography  of  Dumas  to  a  grotip  of  her 
blind  friends.  It  was,  she  admits,  j-'bme- 
what  flamboyant,  and  as  she  approached 
one  purple,  passage,  she  hesitated  a  lit^ 
tie.  Her  ■  audience  was  imtiiediately 
aware  of  this,  as  lacking  one  sense,  a!l 
their  others  ai'e  keyed  to  a  flner  pltcj». 
"for  heaven's  sajte,  read  H  the  way  it's 
written,"  one  of  the  men  admonished, 
"rfon't  leave  out  the  swear  words.  We 
get  so  sick  of  being  treated  as  children 
and  having  our  books  censored.'' 

From  then  on,  JMiss  Hancock  read  the 
sort  of  books  her  blind  group  preferred 
and  made  no  elisions.  "They  like  detec- 
tive stories,"  she  says,  reminiscently, 
"the  bloQdiest  possible!" 

For  ©fitertalnment  at  parties,  Miss 
Hancock's  blind  friends  enjoyed  epelllng 


matehesi  simplified  intelligence  tests  o| 
the-  "Ask  Me  Another"  variety  and  the 
grand  old  game  of  "Musical  Chairs,"  or 
"Going  to  Jerusalem,"  as  it  is  son^etimes 
called;  bouncing  abput  heartily  without 
ever  a  casualty.     - 

"The  blind  like  anything  that  maHe§ 
them  like  other  people,"  she  declares. 

Socially  Punctil|otis 

She  found  the  West  Coast  group  most 
punctilious  about  social  affairs.  Singly 
or  severally  they  returned  her  hofipitali 
ity,  cooking  and  serving  delectable  meals, 

Though  the  radio  is  a  great  blessing  to 
the  blind,  her  "groups  seldom  heard  over 
the  air  the  sort  of  music  they  liked  best, 
This  was,  oddly  engiigh,  folk  songs,  par- 
ticularly those  collected  in  our  Southern 
mountain  regions  by  Cecil  Sharp.  They 
enjoyed  so  much  gs,thering  roiind  the 
piano  and  singing  the  narrative  ballads 
with  a  great  many  verses,  such  a§  "There 
Was  a  Little  Woman  Who  Had  a  Little 
Pig." 

It  was  a  delight  to  hear  them,  Miss 
Hancock  reealls,  as  there  were  naany  rich 
and  beautiful  voices  in  the  group.  Her 
blind  friends  also  loved  musical  movies, 
^  which  she  has  axjconapanied  many  of 
them.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
story  from  the  songs  and  dialogue  and 
are  inclined  to  resent  unasked  for  ex- 
planations. "If  they  want  to  know  what's 
going  on,  they  ask,"  Miss  Hancock  dis- 
closes. 

Guided  Group  .Across  Continent 

Miss  Hancock  never  enjoyed  herself 
more  than  when  she  accompanied  a  group 
of  blind  friend«  across  the  continent.  She  i 
was  nominally  their  guide  but  swears 
that  they  got  rnore  out  of  the  trip  than 
she.  jMusenm  Curators  were  particularly 
kind  to  the  sightless  sightseers,  letting 
them  handle  all  sort?  of  priceless  ob- 
jects. 

Mi£s  Hancock  declares  that  she  is  not 
Interested    in    tji^    mendicgjit    blind    or  I 
those  already   in   institutions.    "Those   I  j 
want  to  reach  are  the  sensitive,  who  so 
shrink   from    exploitation    and    pity    that  | 
they    have   to    be   sought    out    and    con- j 
vinced  of  the  fact  that  it  isn't  that  they 
need    my    friendship,    but    that    I    want 
theirs."  -"I 

At  present  she'  is  writing  to  the  pastors  [ 
of  churches  for  the  najaes  of  blind  parish- 
loners.    "It's   fun   the.  biin4   want    mere 
than    anything    elpe,"    she    Jnsipts,    em- 
phatically. M.    E.    P. 
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Triumph 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monii4ur 
Adelaide,  S.  Aust. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  South 
Australia  and,  as  far  as  records 
show,  in  the  Commonwealth, 
a  blind  scholar  has  obtained  the 
j  qualifying  certificate  in  the  ex- 
i  aminations  conducted  by  the  Educa- 
I  tion  Department.  She  is  Mamey 
!  Kimber,  and  she  secured  627  points 
out  of  a  maximum  of  700. 

Marney  is  16  years  of  age  and  she 
has  received  an  additional  certificate 
in  braille.  Her  triumph  amazed  the 
oflacials   of   the   Education   Depart- 
ment. In  six  months  she  completed 
a     year's    seventh     grade     course,'! 
which  enabled  her  to  take  the  ex- 
amination. This  was  the  cUmax  of 
four  years'  study.  The  department 
sent  a  supervisor  to  the  institution 
where  Marney  did  all  her  examina-  ; 
tion  work.  She  obtained  full  marks  ' 
in  mathematics  and  also  for  writlnz 
in  braille. 

In  history  she  gained  91  per  cent, 
and  in  geography  (in  which  she  had 
been  instructed  on  an  embossed 
map),  81  per  cent.  The  Education 
Department  declared  that  Mamey's 
history  paper  was  one  of  the  finest 
ever  received.  Her  ambition  is  to  be- 
come a  musician. 
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IS  BURNED 
-^  TO  DEATH 

Four  Blind  Men  Are 

Saved  at  Fire  in 

Cambridge 


Mrs.  Margaret  Connors,  70,  a  for- 
mer housekeeper  of  the  rectory  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Cambridge, 
was  burned  to  death  last  night  in  a 
fire  that  trapped  her  in  her  room  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  rooming  house 
at  112  Pearl  street,  Cambridge. 

Four  blind  men,  roomers  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  house,  were  guided  to 
the  street  afte:  making  a  futile  effort 
to  save  Mrs.  Connors. 

The  fire  was  discovered  by  Wallace 
Andrews,  a  blind  man,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  take  a  bath  when  he  heard 
the  crackle  of  flames.  He  managed  to 
wake  up  the  other  roomers  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  save  the  elderly- 
woman  on  the  top  floor,  but  the  smoke 
was  too  thick. 

They  were  then  escorted  to  the  street 
by  other  roomers  and  the  proprietor 
of  the  rooming  house,  Mrs.  Christine 
Knight. 

After  failing  to  reach  the  trapped 
woman  the  blind  men  shouted  out  of 
the  window,  and  a  passerby  rang  in 
the  alarm. 

Say  Stove  Overheated 

Members  of  the  rescue  squad  of  Cam- 
bridge fire  department  found  Mrs. 
Connors,  badly  burned,  on  the  floor  of 
her  room.  Under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Edward  GriflUn,  oxygen  was  ad- 
ministered by  Firemen  Louis  Woodbury 
and  J.  J.  Drinan,  while  Mrs.  Connors 
was  taken  to  the  Cambridge  City  Hos- 
pital,  but   she  was  dead   on   arrival. 

Another   elderly   woman,    Mrs.    Jennie 

,  Clark,     reached    the    street    in    safety. 

I  Three  residents  at  114  Pearl  street  were 

1  driven  to  the  street  by  smoke,  but  were 

able   to  return. 

Dainage  \va.«  confined  largely  to  the 
room  of  Mrs.  Connors  and  loss  was 
slight.  It  was  reported  that  the  fire  j 
was  caused  by  an  overheated  stove  in  | 
Mrs.  Connors'  room.  Deputy  Chief 
John  Dardin  was  investigating  this  re- 
port. Immediately  after  the  fire,  he 
said  the  cause  was  undetermined. 


iftti  Ctrl  Sctelp^ress 

a'^T  CRITICS  AMAZED 


CATHERINE   COHEN 
Blind  Sculptress  Moulds  a  Head 


Blind ! 

To  have  no  conception  of  light  and  dark,  trees  or  colors, 
or  an3^  other  of  the  things  enjoyed  ordinarily,  in  every  day 
life.  -j  cleverest  blind  adults  in  its  school,  i 

Perhaps  worse  by  far,  not  even 
to  know  what  the  human  face 
looks  like.  Except  by  feeling  the 
features  and  imagining. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  dis- 
couragements that  have  faced 
Catherine  Cohen  since  she  was 
hardly  more  than  an  infant. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these,  the  fact 


to  begin  the  study  of  sculpture,  to 
see  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  Its 
success. 

Catherine  Cohen  was  one  of 
these  students.  At  first  she  was 
given  an  apple  to  model,  later  a 
leaf. 

"It  was  difficult  at  first."  she 
explained    today    in    an    inter- 


that  she  doesnt  really  know  whatj    view,  "but  after  a  while  I  began 
her  own  face  or  the  face  of  her     to  progress." 
nearest  companion  looks  like,  this       Being  modest,  she  stopped  her 
blind  girl  has  managed  to  astound    story    at    that    point,    but    Sina 
'the  most  composed  and  indiffer-   Lichtmann,  director  of  the  insti- 


ent  of  art  critics,  who  have  con- 
fessed that  the  work  she  has  done 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  totally 
blind  person  to  accomplish. 

For  three  years  Catherine  Co- 1 
hen  has  been  studying  sculpture 
at  tlie  Master  Institute  of  Roerich 
Museum,  at  103d  st.  and  River- ' 
3ide  dr. 

An  art  to  which  the  blind  have 
been   totally  ignorant  of,  always. 


tute,  went  on: 

"When  she  made  her  first 
figure  of  a  human  head  we  at 
the  museum  were  astounded.  It 
was  not  because  she  had  made 
such  a  likeness  to  a  face,  but 
that  she  had  injected  a  strong, 
primitive  expression  into  this 
face." 
When  Louis  Slobotkin,  teacher 

of  the  class,  a  famous  American 


The  reason  is  simple  enough.  How  sculptor  in  his  own  right,  and  a^ 
can  a  person  who  is  sightless  former  associate  of  Malvina  Hof^ 
realize    what    things    really    look     man,  saw  the  finished  model,>^e 


like?  How  can  they  grasp  pro- 
portion and  form?  They  can 
feel,  with  their  hyper-sensitive 
fingers,  it  is  argued,  but  in  spite 
of  this  fact,  no  blind  person  has 
ever  taken  up  the  study  of  sculp- 
ture. 

The  Master  Institute,  eager  to 
help  the  blind,  in  other  than  or- 
dinary fields,  chose  three  of  the 


went  running  through  the  school, 
"shouting  and  waving  it,"  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Lichtmann.  . 
Aside  from  her  sculpture  workJ 
Miss  Cohen  Is  a  well  known  con-i 
cert  pianist.  She  has  been  study-j 
ing  for  eight  years  at  thee  Roer-! 
ich  and  now  teaches  sighted 
well    as   blind    piip^jj^ 
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Phil  BaKr  Gift  to  Blind 

"  I II    t»m\mmmmmmmtm 

Musician  Comes  to  Liffht 


T/ 


"Samson,"  Sam  Pcrlman  and  Phil  Baker  meet  again  at  the  Keith  Memorial. 
Two  years  ago  Baker  presented  Perlman,  who  is  blind,  with  Samson,  own  "seeing 
eye"  police  dog. 


Actor  Presented  Mattapan  Youth  with  His  Handsome 

Police  Dog  and  Now  Plans  Stage  Career 

For  Perlman. 


Some  actors  perform  acts  of  kindness 
jor  charity  surrounded  by  reporters  and 

cwspapermen.  Others  do  good  deeds 
„or  their  own  personal  satisfaction. 
without  benefit  of  publicity.  Phil  Baker 
ccmes  under  this  second  classification. 
It  was  only  by  the  merest  accident  that 
a  fine  thing  he  did  here  iwo  years  ago, 
while  playing  the  Keith  Memorial, 
came  to  light. 

Dropping     backstage     at   the   Keith 
Memorial  yesterday,  we  found  the  Baker  ■ 
dressing  room  occupied  by  an  entirely  ; 
different  group  than  is  usually  expected.  ; 
No  sooner  had  Billy,  the  valet,  opened  i 
the  door   than   a   police   dog,   the   size  I 
of    a    mountain    lion,    approached    us, 
looked  us  up  and  down  and  permitted 
us   the  courtesy   of  the  room.   Getting 
inside   we  discovered   a   blind  chap   of 
■about  23,  to  whome  the  dog  kept  return- 
ing for  words  of  affection  or  merely  to 
be  reminded  that  his  master  was  still 
there. 

The  lad  had  Phil's  accordion  strapped 
over  his  shoulders  and  was  fingering 
is  idly.  Finally  the  story  came  out. 
And  fortunately  having  an  office  nex^ 
door  to  Keith's,  we  were  able  to  get  a 
photographer  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  say  "Phil  Baker." 


It  seems  that  two  years  ago,  when 
Phil  was  playing  an  engagement  at 
the  same  Kenth  Memorial,  he  had  a 
letter  from  a  chap  who  wanted  an 
F.udition  on  the  accordion.  The  lad  came 
in.  He  was,  and  still  is,  Sam  Perlman 
of  1253  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan. 
Phil  didn't  know  that  he  was  blind 
until  he  came  into  his  dressing-room. 
But  Samson,  Phil's  beautiful  police  dog, 
sensed  it  immediately.  This  dog, 
trained  in  Germany  as  a  "seeing  eye'' 
dog,  at  once  went  over  to  Sam,  put  his 
head  in  his  lap,  rubbed  his  nose  against 
his  arm  and  refused  to  part  from  his 
side  all  the  time  he  was  there. 
GIVES  "FAN"  HIS  DOG 

That  would  have  been  the  time  for  a 
great  star  to  shriek  for  cameramen  to 
•  shoot"  his  dog  with  a  blind  fan. 

But  instead  of  that,  Baker  gave  his 
dog  (he'd  paid  $375  for  him  a  few 
v.eeks  before)  to  Mr.  Perlman— whom 
hed   never  seen   before!     And   Boston 

n^Tfw*^^^'"''  ^  ^o^"^  °f  this  great  act 
until  two  years  later! 

,.=Hf4f,^^^'  Pea^-^'iian  was  backsUge 
mn  \v^n  Hn~^  gorgeou.-!.  friendly  ani.. 
k  iam?.'1  '^  remembers  Baker,  but  who 
hf.  liri  h^''*-  "^  ^^■^"  accompanies 
n]flv,^h„  I  "'oufnful  howls  when  he 
piays  the  accordion! 


Sam  hasn't  always  been  blind — it  was 
only  about  six  years  ago,  when  he  was 
coming  home  from  school,  that  he 
stopped  to  watch  a  man  change  a  tire. 

It  was  the  last  thing  he  ever  watched. 

A  piece  of  steel  flew  up  and  hit  him 
in  the  eye.  The  sight  in  that  eye  was 
lost  immediately.  Soon  the  other  was 
afTected.  Doctors  were  unable  to  save 
it  and  he  has  been  completely  blind 
since.  He  began  studying  the  accordian 
then  and  has  mastered  it  thoroughly. 

Within  the  next  month  Phil  Baker 
has  arranged  for  him  to  go  to  New 
York  to  make  several  phonograph  rec- 
ords. And  Phil  has  even  further  plans 
for  him.  He  intends  to  form  a  group 
lOf  young  accordionists  to  be  known  as 
the  Pliii  Baker  Accordion  Acrobat,s — or 
something  like  that.  And  he's  doing 
this  just  to  give  Sam  Perlman.  whom 
he  considers  of  his  many  proteges,  a 
claance  to  show  the  world  what  P'lil 
knows  he  has. 


^- 


> 
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BUND  MOVIE  FANS 

Favorite  Stars  'Easy  on  Ears' 

Kf»,  •  -^y^^  ^^  ^'°^^  ^"'^  ^'  *^^  blind  enjoy  the  talkies  and  have  their 
lavonte  starfi. 


!         A  group  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Association  for 


Photo  by  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 
BUND  PEOPLE  ATTENDING  A  MOVING  PICTURE  PREVIEW 

now  celebrating-  its  silver  anniversary,  were  the  guests  of  Warner 
Brothers  at  a  preview  here  yesterday  of  "Sweet  Music,"  Rudy  Vallee's 
show  coming  to  the  Stanley  Friday. 

They   couldn't   see   the   "Crown*—— 

Prince,"     but     could     follow 


the 
story's  plot. 

A  blind  "spectator"  yesterday 
was  Miss  Loretta  Wilbraham,  of 
Brushton,  who'said: 

"I  get  more  out  of  a  picture 
when  it's  mostly  dialogue.  'The 
House  of  Rothschild'  and  'Little 
Women'  were  both  good  pictures, 
and  I  could  imagine  what  was 
happening  very  well." 

Wallace  Beery  is  an  actor  with 
an  especially  good  voice,  accord- 
ing to  blind  Oscar  Gibson,  of  the 
association  staff.     He  said: 

"To  a  blind  person,  talking  is  I 
the  important  feature.  The  blind 
can  follow  a  talkie  just  as  they  ; 
follow  a  stage  or  radio  play.    In  I 
fact,  I  think  the  talkies  give  a 
;  better   representation   of   sound 
'  than  the  radio.  j 

"And   there's   more   life   in   a  I 
talkie  than  in  the  books  read  to 
us.      We    can    distinguish    the 
voices.'.' 

•"  "oir^  they  prefen-ed  to.4a«?fr 


low  voices,  men  rather  than 
women,  although  such  actresses 
as  Katharine  Hepburn  and  Grace 
Moore  are  "easy  on  the  ears,"  too. 

Coincident  with  the  preview  it 
was  announced  that  it  is  the  pohcy 
of  Warner  Brothers  to  admit  free 
in  all  their  theaters  at  any  time 
those  who  are  blind. 

The  association's  anniversary 
continues  witn  a  dinner  tonight. 


COULD  DO  A  LOT 

To    the    Editor    of   the    Post: 

Sir— I  am  67  years  old  and  have  been 
blind  for  the  past  31  years.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  $200  a  month  pension 
plan  pass.  My  son  served  in  the  World 
w^ar.  He  is  dead  and  all  my  other 
children  are  married  and  have  their 
own  children  to  look  out  for.  I  think 
I  could  do  a  lot  of  things  with  $200  a 
month.  ANGELO   FARR(X 


i_ 
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Blind  Man  Selects  and  Coaches  Cast  for 

Cedar  Grove  Play;  Actors  Read  Parts 


)espite  blindness  since  childhood, 
Arthur  Voorhees  of  Montclair  has  so 
overcome  his  affliction  that  he  is  able 
to  live  not  only  a  normal  life  but 
can  coach  amateur  theatricals.  Mr. 
Voorhees  is  acting  as  coach  for  the 
play  "June  Time,"  to  be  presented 
March  18  at  the  Overbrook  Hospital 
Auditorium.  The  trustees  of  the  Ce- 
dar Grove  Union  Congregational 
Church  are  sponsoring  the  perfor- 
mance. 

Mr.  Voorhees  had  not  met  any  of 
the  players  before  they  assembled 
for  the  tryouts.  He  requested  that 
they  read  certain  selections  and  an- 
nounce their  names  after  reading.   At 


the    church   the   night    of   the    per-, 
formance   to   convey  patrons  to  tne 
auditorium.    The  last  bus  leaves  the  j 
church  at  8:15.  .^1 

Those  on  the  committee,  whicn  is 
headed    by    William    Hathaway    as 
chairman,  are   George  Wheat,  trans- 
portation;   Alfred   Bial,   tickets;    Ed- 
ward  Miller,   program   and   advertis- 
ing;   Fred    Long,    Jr.,    publicity    and 
printing;    Eobert   Taylor   and   Benja- 
min   Neuschafer,    pronertips-    ri 
Peterson    and    Walter    Quackenbush, 
stage  managers;  Miss  Mary  Mitchell 
?effe.hments       and      dancing,      and 
Charles    Neuman,    general    arrange 
The    men    of    the    American 


the  close  of  the  evening  he  announced ' !  Legion  Post  3  will  act  as  ushers. 

.--&_-_         I      -g       .         ^iii    follow    the    perfor- 

mSice?   Music  will  be  by  the  Royal 
Arcadians. 


the  following  cast :  Mrs.  Robert  Tay- 
lor, Miss  Dorothy  Woodward,  Miss 
Grace  Williams,  Bruce  Crawford, 
■  Richard  Holly  and  Charles  Winters. 
Rehearsals  are  held  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evening.  Miss  Ethel  Sharp 
is  assistant  coach.    Buses  will  be  at 


f      Blind  Negro,  Guided  By  Wife,  Pulls  Plow 


rs 


f-W^      « 


Associated  Press  Wirephoto. 
ALBANY,  GA,,  FEB,  28.— Hanson  McCoy,  63,  blind  Negro,  quotes  the  Bible  to  show  food 
.  should  be  earned  bj^  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  cheerfully  pulls  a  plow  as  his  wife  guides 
him.    McCoy,  blind  for  30  years,  says  he  is  working  toward  the  day  when  he  no  longer 
needs  help  from  relief  agencies. 


f 


BUnd 
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The  human  race,  a  leading  expert 
in  optometry  warns  us,  will  be  blind 
in  200  years  if  the  present  rate  of  de- 
fective vision  keeps  up.  That  is  bad 
news,  and  we  hope  it  ia  exaggerated, 
but  when  we  look  about  us  and  see 
the  number  of  folk  wearing  glasses 
we  are  not  so  sure  but  what  there's 
the  truth  in  it. 

There  are  three  major  causes  for 
this  bad  sight.  They  are  narcotics, 
booze  and  excessive  tobacco.  For  pos- 
.terity's  sake,  it  Is  up  to  us  to  conquer 
j  them.  Goodness  knows,  a  man  likes 
to  stretch  out  in  liis  arm  chair  of  an 
evening  and  light  up  the  old  pipe.  He 
stretches,  his  feet  are  comfortable  in 
his  Blippers,  and  he  likes  to  watch  the 
clouds  of  smoke.  It  is  really  a  sooth- 
ing sensation  when  his  wife  scolds 
him  for  getting  ashes  on  the  carpet. 

But  try  an.  experiment  with  yourself. 
Close  your  eyes  and  smoke.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  enjoyment  is  gone.  So 
it  really  is  largely  a  mental  enjoy- 
ment, isn't  it?  You  like  the  environ- 
ment with  which  you  habitually  asso- 
ciate smoking  better  than  the  smoking 
itself. 

About  moonshine  and  narcotic 
drugs  there  is  no  great  division  of 
opinion  among  clean  people.  They 
■want  to  get  rid  of  both.  Smoking  is 
not  by  any  means  such  an  evil.  It  is 
•xcessive  smoking  that  hurts  the 
Bight 


IwlLL  Cl/TS  OFF  KIN,  DIRECTS 
PURCHASE  OF  DOG  FOR  BLIND 


Depending  upon  the  court's  in- 
terpretation of  an  olographic  will, 
the  entire  estate  of  the  late  David 
R.  Somerville  of  Concord  may  be 
I  used  to   purchase   a   dog   for   the 
blind    home     in     Berkeley.     Dogs 
!  especially    trained    for    the    blind 
I  cost  nearly  $500  each,  it  is  said. 
]     The  rather  unusual  request  was 
'"brought  to  light  today  when  the 
{Somerville   will   was    filed    in    su- 
iperior  court  at  the  request  of  At- 
jtorney  Louis  B.  DeAvila  of  Oak- 
iland,  on  behalf  of  his  client,  Miss 
'Elizabeth  Wiethan. 
j      Somerville  and  his  wife,  Freida, 
were  found  dead  in  their  home  at 
Concord    on    February    3    of    this 
year  and  a  jury  returned  verdicts 
of  "probable  suicide." 

On  February  11  a  petition  for 
letters  of  administration  in  his 
estate  was  filed  by  William  P. 
L'Hommedieu,  as  nominee  of  Som- 
erville's     sister,      Mrs.      Ann      C. 

L'Hommedieu  of  34  Manor  Drive, 


Piedmont.  Value  of  the  estate  was 
placed  at  $1,000.  ' 

But  the  olographic  will  filed  to- 
day contains  provisions  which  may 
bar  Mrs.  L'Hommedieu  from  re- 
ceiving the  estate  as  "sole  heir." 

It  reads : 

"April  18,  1934;  at  7  p.  m. 

"To  whom  it  may  concern: 

"This  is  a  will,  the  first  and  let 
us  hope  the  last  one. 

"In  writing  this  the  object  is 
to  stop  any  (underlined)  of  my 
relatives  from  getting  a  cent  (un- 
derlined) of  my  small  estate.  I 
want  it  to  go  to  my  wife,  Freida. 
I  quote  here  especially  I  do  not 
want  my  sister  to  have  one  dime 
of  my  money.  In  the  past  twenty- 
years  she  has  had  enough  with- 
out repaying.  If  my  wife  does  not 
get  it  my  wish  is  to  buy  a  dog  for 
the  blind  home  on  Telegraph  ave- 
nue, Oakland. 

My  signature, 

D.  R.  SOMERVILLE." 


^ 
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j^liod  Traveler    T^ 
Comes  To  Whately 

Carl  Fay,  World  Wander- 
er, Again  Visits  Select- 
man W.G.  Strippe 

WHATELY— "The  Blind  Wander- 
er," Carl  Fay,  was  goiest  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Strippe 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

For  more  than  30  years  Mr.  Pay 
has  passed  through  this  town  on 
his  career  of  wanderinig,  stopping 
with  Mr.  Strippe. 

He  travels  always  alone  using  a 
cane  of  Lincoln  vital  wood  which 
was  presented  to  him  some  years 
ago  by  Zane  Gray,  the  famous  au- 
thor. His  cane  and  his  intuitiOii 
are  his  only  guides.  He  is  always 
supplied  with  shoestiings  which  h-e- 
sells.  \ 

Mr.  Fay  has  crossed  thi^  country; 
and  'back   twice.   His   travels   have 
also   taken   him     through     several  i 
feountries  in  Europe,  the  Holy  Laiid,< 
Cuba  and  Mexico.  He  is  a  student' 
of  languages  of     which  he  is  the ; 
master   of   many,   and   human  na- 
ture, political  issues,  and  all  lead- 
ing topics.  Fay  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  travelers  among 
tiie  Islind — his   "big  lesson"   as   he 
states,  having  been  learned  through: 
his"  celebrated  tutor,  Helen  KeUer. ; 

iMr.  Pay  is  58  years  old  and  was 
•stricken    blind   when    10    years    old 
following  an  attack  of  spinal  rnen- 
'  irjgitis. 

■f-   He  carries  with  him  a  paper  giv- 
ing  his     identity     and     instructs; 
"When   and   whei-e     death   comes," 
bhat  he  has  no  relatives,  "so  please 
I'bury  me  where  you  may  find  me." 

His  next  annual  visit  is  always 
looked  forward  to  by  his  friends 
here. 


Electricity  and  Light  Beams 
Now  Guide  the  Blind 


w^^fxy, 
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BIRTH  CONTROL  URGED 
TO  REDUCE  BUNQJilfiSS 

•V  X  ,  :==—*—      . 

Coii^enital  Eye  Defects  Passed  On! 
^  'Parents,    Doctor   Says 

Reduction  of  the  blind  population 
of  the  country  could  be  attained  by 
the  practice  of  birth  control  among, 
persons  having  congenital  eye  de- 
fects, Dr.  Louis  Lehrfeld,  ophthal- 
mologist at  the  Philadelphia  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  told  the  Blind  Week 
Assembly  in  Gimbel's  Store  yester- 
day. 

"Mental  diseases  and  physical  ab- 
normalities may  be  conveyed  from 
parent  to  child,"  Dr.  Lehrfeld  said. 
"It  is  reasonable  to  believe  blind- 
ness is  thus  conveyed,  also.  Birth 
control,  properly  practiced,  would 
result  in  fewer  blind  and  partial 
blind  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.' 

Dr.  Lehrfeld  predicted  that  all 
future  brides  and  bride-jrooms 
would  be  subjected  to  examinations 
to  detect  the  presence  of  heredi- 
tary  diseases. 


BLIND  EXJOY  SMOKING 

The  old  belief  that  seeing'  the 
smoke  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
of  tobacco  has  been  disproved  by  a 
cen.sus  taken  at  blind  institutions  in 
England.  At  St.  Dunstan's,  famous 
hostel  for  blind  soldiers,  9  5  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  smoke.  Similiar 
results  -were  found  at  other  blind 
institutions.  In  some  of  them  all  the 
inmates  are   smokers. 


ZZl/^^£d 


Two  Observers 


Special  to  The  ChrUtian  Science  Monitor 

London,  Eng. 

STANDING  daily  on  the  same 
comer  of  the  Strand,  a  blind 
man  and  his  dog  became  a, 
source  of  interest  to  two  American 
visitors  as  they  passed  on  their  way 
to  and  from  their  hotel.  Attached  to 
the  dog's  harness  was  a  tin  cup,  and 
the  man,  always  hatless,  his  hair 
blown  about  by  the  breeze,  would 
smile  and  bow  gratefully,  as  an  oc- 
casional coin  tinkled  into  the  wait- 
ing cup. 

One  evening  a  poorly  clad  young 
girl  stopped  to  talk  to  the  blind 
man,  and  the  Americans,  just  pass- 
ing, slowed  their  steps,  for  they  were 
interested  in  the  scene  that  unfold- 
ed before  them. 

The  girl  took  a  small  comb  from 
her  purse,  smoothed  and  arranged 
the  man's  rumpled  hair,  all  the 
while  laughing  and  talking  gaily. 
Then  disappearing  for  a  moment, 
she  returned  with  fresh  water  J*r 
the  dog,  shook  out  and  r&v^^mg  his 
little  mat,  emptied  the  ^Br  coins 
from  the  cup  into  the  blind  man's 
pocket,  counting  them  aloud  for  his 
benefit,  and  with  a  last  laughing  re- 
mark for  the  man,  and  a  loving  pat 
for  the  dog,  she  walked  briskly 
away. 

It  was  very  evident  to  the  two  on- 
lookers that  this  was  a  daily  episode 
in  the  lives  of  these  three. 


^^m^' 


A   REMARKABLE  MAN 

Each  spring  the  people  of  Whately^ 
in  the  western  part  of  tlie  State,  awaif 
the  visit  of  Carl  Fay.  Although  he  is 
58  years  old  and  has  been  blind  sinc<j 
he    was    10,    Mr.    Fay    waller  froni] 
Springfield,   25  miles  away,  to  visit 
friends.      He    always    travels    alone* 
He  has  made  his  way  over  Europe, 
Palestine,    Mexico    and    Cuba    with- 
out assistance.      Mr.   Fay  is  a  pupj 
of  Helen  Kel'ler  and  speaks  severa 
foreign    languages.      But    above    al 
his    accomplishments    is    his    cheer 
ful  spirit.    Here  is   a  comparativeh 
obscure  man,   handicapped  with  on< 
of  the  worst  handicaps  of  all,  whc 
manages   to   smile    his   way   through 
life   and   give   cheer   and  inspiration 
to  others. 


/rP  /r^i--^'-ir->.-w     /  ^A^ 
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Evidently  the  blind  man  who  ha.s  t,hc 
concesson  to  sell  periodical.s  and  news- 
papers   on    the    first    floor    of    the    new 
Postoffice   building   need    have   no    fear; 
of   competition.  ' 

Not  there,  at  any  rate. 

I  see  metal  plates  have  been  put  up, 
here  and  there,  calling  attention  to  the  i 
fact  that  canvassing  or  selling  anything  ! 
on  federal  property  is  forbidden   (with- 
out  the   consent,    of   course,    of   federal 


i  authorities). 
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Keporter,  Totally  Blind, 
Finds  World  Happy  Place 

jfe  BV     nil    I        U/M     ><r-s 

Special 


I  A  friend  tells  me  that  a  number  of 
I  blind  men  in  the  city  of  Boston  conduct 
businesses  such  as  would  ordinarily 
,  seem  to  require  good  eyesight. 
I  One  blind  man  has  a  laundry  route, 
.  while  another  sells  pictures  from  door 
[to  door. 


BY  BILL  HOLMES 
Dispatch  to  Thu  World-Herald. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  March  23.— 
From  the  eternal  blackness 
which  must  always  be  his  world, 
Frank  Feddalar,  48,  blind  Have- 
lock  newspaper  reporter,  haa 
hewn  a  life  filled  with  a  golden 
philosphy  and  usefulness.  He  hag 
whipped  the  handicap  of  total 
blindness  and  is,  as  Havelock 
businessmen  will  readily  testify, 
one  of  the  most  public  spirited 
men  in  "this  part  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Feddalar  was  bom  48  years 
ago  near  Centerville  on  the 
southern  part  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, totally  blind.  Fifteen  years 
later  he  moved  to  Havelock.  In 
1914,  he  graduated  from  the  Ne- 
raska  City  state  school  for  the 
blind,  but  it  was  11  years  later 
that  he  began  his  career  in  journ- 
nalism.  Up  to  that  time  he  made 
a  modest  living  selling  groceries 
house-to-house. 

Collects  Personal. 
He  still  does,  but  his  "big  job" 
Is  taking  care  of  all  the  personal 
items  for  the  Lancaster  County 
Weekly.  "I've  tried  my  hand  at 
news  stories  but  I  like  getting 
personals   best,"  he  says. 

He  has  a  little  metal  case  sep- 
arated into  squares,  each  one 
with  an  indentation  in  each  cor- 
ner. A  pad  of  paper  is  clamped 
over  the  squares  and  by  prick- 
ing the  indentations  in  a  given 
code  he  can  take  notes  almost 
as  fast  as  the  ordinary  person 
writes.  From  these  "notes"  he 
reads  back  the  personal  items 
to  a  typist. 

In  addition,   he   takes  all  the 
I  papers  to  the  postoffice,  carry- 
;  ing  them   across   a  busy  street 
as  though  he  had  two  good  eyes. 
'      Away  from  his  desk,  Feddalar 
probably    is    the    most    ardent 
worker   in    the    Havelock    Lions 
,  club.    His  regular  job  is  to  call 
I  all  members  on  the  day  of  each 
nieeting.     He   uses   a   telephone 
I  with  uncanny  accuracy. 
Proud  of  Cane. 
Last  year,   in  recognition  for 
his     service     to     Lionism,     the 
Omaha  club  presented  him  with 
a  white  cane  tipped  with  red  and 
carrying   a   gold   band   centered' 
with  the  club's  emblem  and  the 
name  of  the  donors. 

"Ira  Kyle  presented  it  to  me. 
Its  a  beautiful  thing  isn't  if" 
^Feddalar  asks,  holding  the  cane 
,up  for  inspection.  "I  don't  use 
it  out  here  because  I  know  Have- 
lock pretty  well  but  when  I  go 
to  Lincoln  or  Omaha  or  to  state 
conventions  and  charter  nights 
It's  a  great  help.  It  made  me 
feel  as  though  I  was  doing 
things  worthwhile  when  tbe 
Omaha  boys  gave  it  to  me." 

He   also  is   prominent  in   the 
Havelock  Methodist  church.  For 
15  years  he  sang  in  the  choir. 
One  of  his  most  useful  posses- 
sions is  his  watch,   made  by  a 
Havelock  jeweler  some  time  ago. 
In  place  of  two  hands,  two  disks 
carrying  a  series  of  raised  sym- 
bols, move  around.  He  tells  time 
to  the  minute  with  this  device. 
Attends  Football  Games. 
"I  don't  feel  I'm  handicapped," 
he  assets.  "I  do  most  everything 
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Frank  Feddalar 

that  any  of  the  rest  of  the  boys 
do  and  while  I  know  there  are 
lots  of  beautiful  things  around 
me  that  I  have  never  seen,  yet 
I  know  they  are  there  and  I  can 
appreciate  them." 

He  even  attends  football  games 
and  after  being  told  "the  posi- 
tion of  the  lines"  can  "see  pretty 
well  how  the  game  is  going  "  "I 
reported  a  football  game  once, 
just  to  see  if  I  could.  I  never 
tried  to  report  a  basket  ball 
game,  it's  too  fast  for  me." 

Perhaps  Feddalar's  outstand- 
ing characteristic  is  his  pure 
optimism  and  everlasting  smile. 
He  can't  distinguish  night  from 
day  and  a  light  globe  held  close 
to  his  eyes  makes  no  impression 
on  his  senses.  Yet  he  sees  "lots 
of  little  things  that  I  can  do  to 
help  out.  He  fills  his  job  effi- 
ciently and  finds  plenty  of  time 
to  keep  up  on  current  events 
and  take  part  in  Lionism.  "I 
just  go  ahead  and  I've  had  a  lot 
,J°.°^  ^mes-  Believe  me,  I'm 
^^  ^  ^^""^  pitching,"  he  saya. 

Feddalar  Is  a  bachelor. 


S2,000  BAROUCHE  FOR  CHARITY  —  At  left  is  Mrs.  Glona 
Morgan  Vanderbilt,  who  recently  appeared  in  a  court  action  to 
obtain  custody  of  her  10-year-old  daughter,  holding  the  $2,000 
diamond  barouche  she  donated  in  New  York  to  raise  funds  for 
publications  for  the  blind.  At  right  is  her  twin,  Thelma  Vis- 
countess Furneggr  "• 
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Atlanta  Blind  Boy  Winner 
/  Braille's  Story  Au)ard\ 


i  u^.  MACK   UPSHAW.    17 -year-old    Tech    High    studct.    wl.use    storv, 
B     Strangled,"  won  first  prize  in  the  contest  conducted  by  Searchlight 

Braille  magazine.    He  is  almost  blind  and  can  read  only  by  Braille  — 

Staff  photo  by  Winn. 


Vlack  Upshaw's  Work   Is 

First  in  Contest  of 

National  Scope 


Though  partially  blind  since  birth, 
/lack  Upshaw.  17 -year -old  son  of 
1r.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Upshaw.  of  706 
•arkway  Drive,  N.  E.,  is  one  of  At- 
inta's  promising  young  writers. 

He  was  announced  Monday  as  win- 
er  of  first  prize  in  the  national  short- 
;ory  contest  conducted  by  Search- 
ght,  the  Braille  magazine.  -Julia 
eterkin.  Zona  Gale  and  Booth  Tark- 
igton,  noted  authors,  awarded  the 
L'ize  to  Mack  Upshaw's  entry, 
Strangled,"  a  psychological  story  of 
1  actor  who  committed  suicide.   He 


will  spend  the  prize  money  for  some 
■•really    good    books." 

During  his  two  years  at  Tech  High 
Sciiool,  Mack  has  never  failed  to 
make  the  honor  roll.  He  Ls  taking  a 
coui'se  in  journalism  and  his  mother 
reads  the  lessons  for  him  at  night. 
When  work  must  be  written  in  the 
classroom,  Mack  uses  a  typewriter, 
having  long  since  mastered  the  touch 
system  He  is  associate  editor  of  -the 
Rainbow,  Tech  High  newspaper,  and 
ha?  not  been  absent  or  tardy  during 
his  high  school  career. 

Mack  began  writing  while  he  at- 
tended the  Calhoun  School  for  the 
Blind.  He  has  won  several  local  con- 
tests and  participated  in  other  con- 
tests conducted  by  Searchlight.  He 
expects  to  make  journalism  his  life 
work. 
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BLIND   ^TETEEAN  A   SCULPTOR 

Ernesto    Masuelli,    who    completely.- 
'lost  his  sight  in  the  World  War,  has 
b:come  a  sculptor  in  Rome.  The  ex- 
soldier    has    done   no    modeling    until 
four  years  ago.  His  exceptional  mem- 
ory enables  him  to  recall  shapes  and 
details,    and    he    prefers    to    work    In 
the    dark    when    the    household    has; 
gone  to  bed  at  night.  In  spite  of  hisi 
heavy    handicap,    Masuelli    has    over-j 
come   the  technical  difficulties  of  his ; 
•art  without  instruction.  His  work  has. 
been    much    admired    in    ::t?iian    art^ 
circles. 
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BLIND_p  HURT 
Y  BY  AUTOMOBILE 

tWoman  Driver  Does  Not 
Keep  Promise  to  Call 


MARLBORO,  April  16— The  police 
are  investigating  auto  an  accident! 
reported  to  them  last  night  by  the 
victim,  Oscar  Belhumeur,  51,  of  230 
Broad  st,  who  is  blind.  He  told  the 
police  that  he  was  struck  by  a  car 
operated  by  a  woman,  while  he  was 
crossing  at  Pleasant  and  Lincoln  sts 
and  suffered  bruises  on  the  leg  and 
was  shaken  up. 

The  accident  happened  late  in  the 
afternoon.  He  said  that  a  woman 
talked  to  him  about  his  injuries  and 
said  that  she  would  call  at  his  home 
at  6  o'clock.  He  waited  in  vain  until 
late  in  the  evening,  when  he  notified 
the  police.  ,      ^       j 

Mr  Belhumeur  said  that  he  heard 
other  voices  and  thinks  that  some 
one  may  have  taken  the  number  of 
the  car. 
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SWIMMING  POOL  FOR  BUNl\ 

CONSTRUCTED  InTbERLIn! 

BERLIN  (A.  P.)— The  first  open-air 
swimming  pool  for  the  blind  is  in 
process  of  construction  at  Tegel  Lake, 
near  Berlin,  where  railings  are  being 
erected  in  the  water  to  safeguard  j 
sightless  ^jathers.  I 
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Paintings  at  Jordan's  Sixth  Annual  Show 

"wny.      by   BHar  Frilmore   fcrfKe;   Righf^'TeFtraifc   of   Miss  ^-«*HI«r 
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Keen  Sense  of  Hearing  Helps  Blind 
O         People  In  the  Detection  of  Trick 


This  is  the  story  of  two  young 
ladies  who  have  found  hope  in  a  sit- 
uation that  to  most  would  seem  hope-\ 
less.  One  of  these  ladies  is  blind' 
and  the  other  can  see  very  little  even 
with  the  best  lights.  They  were 
teachers  in  a  school  of  the  blind  until 
the  depression  numbered  them  among 
the  unemployed. 

They  have  been  In  business  here 
about  three  years  and  have  done 
quite  well.  They  know  all  their  reg- 
ular customers  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices . 

It  was  very  Unprofitable  for  them 
to  run  their  store  before  they  got 
closed  show  cases  because  customers 
stole  so  much.  One  time  a  man 
entered  the  shop  and  as  he  passed  the 
magazine  rack  he  quietly  picked  up 
a  magazine  and  proceeded  to  buy 
and  pay  for  some  candy.  One  of  the 
ladies  heard  him  pick  up  the  paper 
and  as  he  was  leaving  she  asked  if  he 
didn't  pick  up  a  magazine.  A  bit  frust- 
rated, he  admitted  that  he  did  and 
paid  for  it.  It  is  this  keen  sense 
of  hearing  that  makes  some  people 
doubt  that  they  are   blind. 

When  asked  if  they  had  any  trou- 
ble with  people  passing  small  bills 
claiming  them  to  be  larger,  one  of 
the  ladies  said,  "Yes,  one  time  a  reg- 
ular customer  came  in  and  passed 
me  a  bill  assming  me  that  it  was  a 
ten  dollar  bill.  I  took  it  and  gave  him 
the  change.  A  few  days  later  our 
candy  salesman  was  here  and  I  paid 


[a  twelve-dollar  account  with  that 
supposed  ten  dollar  bill  and  two  ones. 
When  the  salesman  ;said  there  were 
only  three  one  dollar  bills  we  real- 
ized that  we  had  been  tricked.  We 
remembered  x^ho  had  passed  it  to  u.s 
and  sent  for  him  and  got  our  money." 
She  explained  that  they  take  very 
few  large  bills  and  this  was  the  only 

'^",PP°u^?  **"  *^^y  ^»d  and  that  they 
fold  bills  of  each  denomination  dif- 
ferently This  one-dollar  bill  being 
folded  like  a  ten  was  good  circum- 
stantial  evidence   against   the   man 

They  identify  coins  by  such  char- 
acteristics as  weight,  size,  sound  when 
dropped  and  whether  the  edges  are 
smooth  as  with  a  penny  or  rough  as 
a   dime . 

Children  are  the  most  tricky  in  try- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  them  they 
say.  - 

Once  before  they  had  the  bell  put 
on  the  door,  a  barefooted  child  got 
back  of  the  counter  and  opened  the 
candy  case  before  they  caught  him 

re  cr^^  ^^  -  '^^^1  T  M  M  ^'i"i fi  .^y^*^^"^  "^ 
in  arithmetic  come  up  that  are  too 
complicated  to  do  in  their  heads  thev 
have  a  system  of  pegs  which  they 
set  into  a  perforated  board.     A  sign 

nfoi^^  ^""^  °'  ^^""^  P^g-  ^lien  so 
placed,  means  a  certain  figure 

t,in^T•  ^l"^'^^ '^""^  *^i"S^  to"  main- 
tarn  their  home  and  are  willing  to  do 

fncome"^    ^^^  "^  ^  produce  a  little 
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JUiiul  M^n  Joins 
Saugus  ERA  Glass 

I  Exemplifying  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  Saugus  youth,  and  proving 
'the  intense  interest  shown  in  the 
i  local  Community  Centre  recrea- 
tio-nal  classes,  Leonard  Annis,  31 
years  old  of  91  Walnut  street, 
who  has  teen  totally  bHnd  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  joined  the 
reed  and  basketry  classes  soon  to 
be  started  under  the  direction  of 
Albert   E.    Kent. 

Mr.  Annis  became  totally  blind 
though  an  accident  to  his  spinal 
column,  lour  years  ago,  previous 
to  which  he  earned  his  living  as 
a  chemical  engineer  for  a  firm  in 
Everett.  Mr.  Annis  lives  with  his 
mother  who  Is  also  connected 
with  the  ERA  projects  as  a  sew- 
i«jgr  instructor. 

Mr.  Kent  expects  to  begin  hia 
classes  within  a  short  time,  and 
Annis  declared  he  will  be  one  of 
the  first  pupils  to  take  instruction. 
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{NATURE  TRAIL  FOR 
THE  BLIND^ 

•N^i»*ft4TStSof  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City  plan  to  develop 
a  nature  study  trail  for  blind  persons.  The 
first  one  probably  will  be  made  in  the  Bear 
Mountain  park  region. 

Nature  trails,  as  laid  out  by  museums 
for  public  information  and  pleasure,  are 
woodland  paths  along  which  everything  of 
Interest  has  been  simply  and  legibly  labeled 
for  all  who  pass  to  read.  Wildflowers,  trees, 
shrubs,  ant  hills,  logs,  snake  holes,  stones, 
and  so  on  are  labeled,  so  that  the  thought- 
ful nature  student,  the  eager  and  curious 
child,  or  anyone  else,  may  gather  in  an 
afternoon's  ramble  a  generous  amount  of 
interesting  woodland  lore. 

The  proposed  nature  trail  for  the  blind 

I  will  be  furnished  with  signs  and  labels  in 
braille.     Strings  will  lead  from  the  signs 

I  to  the  bark  of  trees,  the  branches,  leaves, 
etc.,  so  that  the  blind  can  "see"  them  with 
their  fingers. 

j  It  is  a  happy  plan.  There  is  much  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  woods  through  the  senses 
of  touch,  hearing  and  smell,  even  though 
sight  is  lacking.  .  Bird  calls,  the  chatter  of 
squirrels  and  chipmunks,  the  fragrance  of 
wildflowers  and  evergreens  and  leaf  mould 
and  warm  earth  after  rain,  are  all  joys 
which  the  blind  may  experience  as  fully  as 
anyone.  A  nature  trail  specially  marked 
for  their  further  information  will  add  to 
the  total  number  of  those  joys.  / 
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KEEPS  ODD  ACCOUNTS 


Blind  Merchaul  Uses   Braillej 
System  on  Books. 

Raymond  Reynard  Is  in  News 

Business  Now  in  Lobby 

^  Postoffice. 


Dhe 


The  strangest  set  of  account 
books  In  town  is  part  and  parcel  of 
one  of  St,  Joseph's  newest  business 
enterprises.  Tliose  books  look  for 
all  the  world  like  rectangxilar  sec- 
tions from  a  roll  of  music  for  a 
player  piano  with  the  perforations 
only  partly  completed — tiny  bumps 
on  sheets  of  heavy  paper. 

You,  chances  are,  couldn't  look 
those  books  over  and  ascertain  the 
state  of  those  accounts  any  more 
than  you  could  read  the  notes  by 
1  the  perforations  on  player  piano 
rolls,  but  the  man  who  keeps  these 
books  can  because  he  reads  with 
his  fingertips. 

He  is  Raymond  Reynard,  forty- 
two  years  old,  blind  since  the  age 
of  seventeen.  Two  weeks  now  he's 
been  selling  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines from  a  folding  showcase  on 
rollers  in  the  west  lobby  of  the 
postoffice. 

Not  Much  Business  Now. 

"Business  isn't  good  yet,"  said 
Mr.  Reynard  yesterday,  but  It  took 
an  act  of  congress  to  get  him  his 
location  and  he's  not  one  to  be 
easily  discouraged. 

Although  his  sight  failed  him  just 
after  he   had   started   high   school,  \ 
he  went  to  the  Missouri  School  for, 
the    Blind    in    St.    Louis    and   com-' 
pleted    the   high    school    course    In 
five  years.  ' 

"How  do  I  keep  track  of  my  ac- 
counts?" he  said.  "This  way,"  and' 
he  brought  out  from  one  of  the 
shelves  of  his  showcase  a  folding 
aluminum  "slate"  that,  when  folded, 
is  about  four  and  one-half  inches 
long  and  two  and  one-fourth  inches 
wide.  The  top  flap  has  rows  of  per- 
forations about  three-eights  of  an 
inch  square. 

Mr.  Reynard  sandwiched  a  card 
between  the  flaps,  then  produced 
,a  small  punch.  That  was  his  pencil. 
Swiftly,  his  right  hand  went  down 
the  rows,  punching  out,  at  the  cor- 
ners and  sides  of  alternate  squares, 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  letter 
to  the  square. 

Variety  of  Combinations. 

"A"  was  one  punch  at  the  upper 
left  hand  corner  of  the  first  square, 
"B"  two  punches,  one  below  the 
other,  and  the  other  letters  punched 
in  a  variety  of  positions  and  com- 
binations. On  the  face  of  the  card 
whien  he  took  it  out  were  bumps 
much  like  the  "period"  key  of  a 
typewriter  might  make  if  heavily 
struck.  I 

Now  Mr.  Reynard  brought  forth 
his  account  "books,"  one  sheet  of 
the  heavy  paper  for  each  week's 
business,  all  broken  out  with  bumps. 
As  swiftly  as  he  had  punched  the 
card,  with  the  index  finger  and 
middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  he 
read  what  he  had  written  there— on 
one  line  the  name  of  The  News- 
Press  or  a  magazine,  with  the 
wholesale  and  retail  price;  on  the 
next  line  the  number  of  sales  and 
money  taken  in  each  day. 


Uses  Advanced  Method. 

"That's  the  Braille  slate,  and  this,! 
of  course,  the  Braille  system  of^ 
writing  and  reading,"  Mr.  Reynard, 
explained.  "I  use  grade  3  Braille,' 
an  advanced  method,"  he  added. 

At  the  St.  Louis  school,  Mr.  Rey- 
nard learned  piano  tuning,  chair 
caning  and  broom  sewing,  as  well 
as  the  Braille  system  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  after  leaving  j 
school  was  a  piano  tuner  in  a  store  | 
here  and  then  caned  chairs  and) 
made  brooms  in  the  local  Blind-i 
crafts  shop. 

His  ambition  as  a  small  boy,  he 
says,  was  to  become  a  minister,  and 
while  he's  not  preaching,  he  feels 
he's  doing  the  next  best  thing — 
teaching  the  married  folks'  G.  T. 
Sunday  school  class  at  the  Grace 
Methodist  Church  at  King  Hill  ave- 
nue and  Hammond  street.  I 
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^7     BLINDNESS  i^S  AN  INHERITANCE. 

l^'With  some  of  the  causes"  contributing  to  blind-, 
ness,  laymen  have  become  familiar  in  recent  years, 
but  few  have  appreciated  the  part  played  by  hered- 
ity in  the  prevalence  of  this  infirmity. 

We  might  expect  that  inherited  blindness  would  I 
naturally  be  manifest  in   infancy,"  but  before  the ; 
State    Medical    Association    meeting    at    Excelsior 
Springs,  Dr.  Harvey  D.  Lamb  of  this  city  declared 
that  loss  of  vision  due  to  transmitted  defects  may  I 
appear  at  any  age,  even  in  that  of  advanced  senility;  ' 
Naturally  the  average  person  of  normal  status  might 
rest  under  a  weight  of  apprehension  lest  he  have  a 
latent  tendency  resulting  in  blindness  at  some  time 
or  other,  but  it  seems  almost  alws'ys  to  be  an  accom- 
paniment of  other  defects.     Of  556  inmates  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  during  23  years  prior  to  1928, 
those    suffering   from    hereditary   blindness    consti- 
tuted 29  per  cent;  of  692  inmates  during  30  years, 
31  were  hereditary  victims  and  of  attendants  dur- 
ing the  last  12  years  the  percentage  was  38.     Thi:^ 
infirmity,   accordingly,  is  increasing; 

Not  a  little  alarming  was  a  published  statement 
to  the  effect  that  of  445  in  the  senior  class  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  67  failed  to  qualify 
for  commission  at  tests  of  their  eyesight  in  Febru-j 
ary,  normal  in  every  respect  as  (cadets  have  to  bej 
to  gain  admission  to  the  academy.  A  reassuring' 
statement,  however,  is  that  their  disqualification 
may  be  due  principally  to  excessive  strain  on  their 
eyes  in  the  advanced  studies  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
academy  course.  They  will  continue  with  the  1935 
class,  will  graduate  in  June,  if  qualified  in  other 
respects,  and  after  opportunity  to  rest  and  "build 
up"  their  eyes  in  the  meantime,  will  be  given  another 
sight  test  for  commissions. 
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mind  jHatients  Read,  LaugK 
In  Dark  at  U.  S.  Hospital 


MISS  HETTIE  HIGGINBOTH^M,  blind  teacher  employed  by  the 
j      Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  giving  instruction  to 
I      GEORGE  G.  GREEN  in  the  Braille   class  at  the  veterans'  hospital. 
Mr.  Green  now  has  regained  normal  vision  in  one  eye,  but  is  continu- 
ing the  coui'ie. — Staff  photo  by  Winll. 

[     Attendance  in  the  blind  class  nec- 

_ .  -J  c     *        essarily  fluctuates,  due  to  illness,  op- 

VeteranS         Here         Lnjoy  eratlons,     furloughs     and     discharges 

r>       1  K  M.M.       J  r'^  ^^^^  *^^  hospital.  The  work  contin- 

DOOks Attend  Classes      ues,   nevertheless,   and   the   class  has 

IT     I       »«•       ¥!•       •    i_    ii-  carried  on  for  almost  a  year. 

Under  Miss  Hlggmbotnam      "The  work  has  opened  up  a  new 

world   for   me,"   was   the   simple   tut 

BY  HARRY  WILENSKY  i heartfelt  tribute   paid   by  James     M. 

Laughing  in  the  dark.  Noble.    This   veteran    was    discharged 

Out  at  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  from  the  hospital  as  haviftg  received 
a  group  of  patients  has  been  reading  tlie  maximum  treatment.  He  had  ob- 
"Pigs  Is  Pigs."  Now,  everybody  knows  tained  sufficient  instruction  to  ra- 
the Ellis  Parker  Butler  story.  It  is  ^^^^  h™  to  read  unassisted,  and  he 
one  of  the  funniest  in  the  EngUsh  "o^  sets  great  enjoyment  out  of  read- 
language.  The  veterans  appreciate  it,  V}^  "^^tter  he  receives  regularly  from 
too.  although  they  are  forced  to  read  *^e  GeorRia  Library  Commission  and 
it  and  laugh-in  the  dark.  "^«  ^\P^^E,  Braille  Magazine. 

The  hospital  readers  are  blind.  Some      ^„„,.!!"?,'^^*^'''""  ^Begmning 
of  them  will  never  see  again.  Others  r,,^^Z^L?-„?'^i''  ^T"^  ^^^'1^  l\t^ 
TLS  Bul  ^^^^  v^S^S  Si^r  relSn?.^  ^Ho^^  fas^ 

you   are   exiled   from   the   world     of  SruS;  San^'see  nf  pTson^^^^^^ 
books.    Blindness    shuts      out      many  braille    for   the   purpose    of   teaching 
thUigs,  but  fortunately,  not  that.  it  to  others  not  so  fortunate. 

Supreme  courage  from  the  mside  cases  like  these  repay  the  Asso- 
and  understanding  help  from  the  out-  elation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  for 
side  can  create  light  even  in  darkness,  their  untiring  efforts  The  Fifth  Dis- 
The  veterans  provide  fie  courage.  The  trict  Chapter  holds  its  annual  meet- 
Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for  ing  Friday  at- the  Chamber  of  Com- 
the  Blind,  through  its  Fifth  District  merce  Building  to  review  its  varied 
Chapter,  provides  the  help  from  the  work  and  make  plans  for  another 
outside.  year. 

The  school  bell  rings  every  Monday  Joseph  P.  McGrath  Is  president  of 
for  those  blind  veterans  at  the  ^.js-  the  chapter.  John  A.  Jones  and  Dr. 
pital  on  Peachtree  Road.  It  calls  them  Cunbar  Roy  are  vice  presidents;  Mis', 
to  the  cozy  basement  library  where  Raymond  Wolfe  is  secretary,  and  Mrs.' 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Styron  is  m  charge.  Marian  Hirsch  is  treasurer.  The  of- 
There  a  cla,ss  meets  for  the  study  of  ficers,  all  of  Atlanta,  are  assisted  by 
Braille  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  f"ariy  citizens  who  serve  as  volunteers 
Hettie  Higginbotham,  who  also  is  m  bringing  comfort  to  the  blind, 
blind.  The  teacher  is  employed  by  Speakers  on  the  program  of  the  an- 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Workers  "H^'.  ineetmg  include  Paul  Donehoo, 
for  the  Blind.  °^^^^  coroner  of  Fulton  County,  whose 

Dots  Become  Letters  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^en  hailed  as  a  vivid  ex- 

By  virtue  of  that  instruction,  the  *"'|"P-'e  of  what  the  blind  can  accom- 
blind  veterans  learn  to  see— not  with  P^'.?"/  *?iss  Gay  Shepperson,  Georgia 
their  eyes,  but  with  their  lingertips.'  ""^"f^  administrator;  Frank  M.  Green, 
Perforated  dots  on  seemingly  blank  °^  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bu- 
sheets  of  paper  become  printed  letters  ^^"'^"oH^®"  ^"  ^'  ^^eigshaber  and 
for  them,  thrusting  a  ray  of  light  into  77^^'  "  ^ongino,  active  workers  in 

their  world  of  darkness.  I  the  cause  of  the  blind. 


The  blind     students  borrow     thein 


R.    L. 


Richardson,    talented    blind 


books  from  the  Georgia  Library  Com-'  "^^^^^^.n,  will  appear  on  the  program, 
mission  at  the  State  Capitol.  They 
keep  up  with  current  magazine  fic- 
tion through  the  All  Story  Braille 
Magazine  sent  them  by  the  American 
.BrotherhocsLior  the  Blind  m  Chicago. 
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NELP  THE  BUND 
SCHEl  EXPOSED 


Francis  G.  Love,  This  City, 
Held  For  Swindling 
$1,000  At  Williamsport. 


Charged  with  swindling  $1,000 
in  a  "help  th©-blind"  scheme  at 
Williamsport,  Francis  G.  Love, 
who  has  been  making  his  home  :n 
this  city  for  the  past  year,  wa* 
taken  into  custody  Monday  niglit. 

He  was  lodged  in  the  county 
jail  overnight  and  was  returned 
to  Williamsport  today  to  face 
prosecution. 

Love  is  the  man  who  made  a 
solicitation  among  business  men 
of  tie  city  and  erected  a  com- 
munity clock  on  Market  Square 
a  number  of  months  ago. 

According  to  a  letter  received 
by  Police  Chief  Michael  Surgoot 
Love  promoted  a  ticket-selling 
game  at  Williarr.dport  with  an 
automobile  as  the  award,  in 
which  hundreds  were  victimized. 
The  proceeds  were  to  go  to  a  fund 
to  help  the  blind  of  that  commun- 
ity. 

It  is  estimated  that  $1,000  was 
taken  in  by  various  agents  under 
Love's  direction  and  that  not  a 
single  cent  has  been  accounted 
for  in  the  intervening  weeks.  In 
fact  he  did  not  even  submit  a  de.r 
tailed  paper  report  to  the  organ- 
ization tJiat  was  to  receive  the 
profit. 

Williamsport  police  Monday 
asked  Chief  Surgent  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  Love,  and  last  even- 
ing Constable  John  Sterner  found 
him  on  Market  street.  He  was 
brought  to  city  hall  and  then  re- 
moved to  jail. 

He  is  to  be  charged  with  false 
pretense  and  fraudulent  convers- 
ion when  arraigned  befo^  Alder- 
man Jackson  at  Williamsport. 
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Blind  Afan  to  Get 
Lifelong  Pension 

Ben  L.  Metzger,  30,  of  913  North 
Klein  street,  who  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  about  three  years  ago  and 
the  other  last  December  while  work- 
ing for  the  Springfield  Clay  Products 
company,  is  to  receive  $2,970  and 
later  a  pension  of  $37.50  per  month 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  awards  were  made  by  the 
state  Industrial  commission,  before 
whom  State  Representative  William 
J.  Lawler,  a  friend  of  Metzger,  took 
I  the  case.  Six  weeks  ago  Lawler  ob- 
tamed  a  hearing  before  the  state  ar- 
bitrator in  circuit  court,  and  the 
awards  were  announced  Thursday. 

Metzger,  who  has  a  wife  and  year 
old  child,  was  completely  disabled 
when  he  lost  the  sight  of  his  re- 
maining eye  when  he  ran  into  a  door 
sill  while  pushing  a  cart  for  the  Clay 
Products  company. 

Metzger  is  to  receive  $11  a  week 
from  the  Clay  Products  company  for 
120  weeks,  and  an  additional  $11  per 
week  from  the  state  for  240  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  $37.50 
per  month  pension  begins.  The  fund 
for  such  purposes  is  provided  by  the 
state  under  the  workmen's  compen-i 
sation  act.  I 

ir  paragi-aph'in  the  Whisper- 
,.^  /ii^ow  Saturday  eveningr  con- 
cerrlng  me  Rev.  E.  C.  Sibberson  is 
inteiestiAg  but  not  quite  correct. 
Mr.  Igibberson  is  not  the  editor  of 
the  magazine  for  the  deaf-blind. 
The  editor  and  founder  of  the 
magazine,  "Good  Cheer,"  is  Mrs. 
Breta  Cornelius,  712  Madison  street, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  in  Topeka.  Mrs. 
Cornelius  was  herself  totally  blind 
and  deaf  for  about  seven  years. 
Thru  an  operation  some  years  ago 
the  sight  was  partially  restored  in 
one  eye;  however,  she  still  remains 
deaf.  She  will  tell  you  herself  that 
she  has  no  fear  of  death  and  would 
much  rather  die  than  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  her  eyesight  again. 
She  has  been  assured  that  this  is 
extremely  imlikely. 

As  a  token  of  her  eternal  grati- 
tude for  her  restored  sight,  Mrs. 
Cornelius  devotes  much  of  her  time 
to  the  deaf-blind.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  she  conceived  the,,ideaoJ 
a  mas*w»iiiB"  lUl'  IIIBIB  whi3i~§Iie 
christened  "Good-Cheer."  She  spent 
hour  after  liour  doing  the  Braille 
by  hand.  She  made  two  copies  of 
the  magazine,  bound  the  pages 
with  string,  and  circulated  these 
two  copies  among  an  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  deaf-blind  in  this 
country  as  well  as  the  other  coun- 
tries you  mentioned. 

Finally  the  burden  became  too 
much  for  her  and  knowing  of  Mr. 
Slbberson's  outstanding  work  among 
the  deaf-mutes,  she  appealed  to 
him  for  help  in  getting  the  maga- 
zine published.  Mr.  Sibberson 
gladly  responded,  as  he  always  does 
respond,  arranged  to  have  the 
magazine  printed  (in  Braille,  of 
course)  and  took  over  its  manage- 
ment, with  Mrs.  Cornelius  remain- 
ing the  editor. 

This  explanation  is  not  intended , 
to  take  from  Mx.  Sibberson  any  of 
the  credit  that  is  due  him,  for 
without  his  help  in  getting  thai 
magazine  published  it  would  be  al-| 
most  impossible  for  Mrs.  Cornelius 
to  carry  on.  Each  in  his  own  way' 
is  doing  a  splendid  piece  of  work 
for  the   deaf,  mute   and  blind. 

MARTHA   MASONV* 
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Swisfiim  Society  Delegates 
Come  from  as  Far  as  Hawaii 
To  Attend  Convention  Here 


Delegates  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  Cuba 
and  Hawaii  attended  the  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Sunshine  Society,  held  all  last  week  at  the  Hotel 

Pennsvlvania.  . 

Among  the  speakers  were  Robert  P.  Lane,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  who  discussed 
the   administration   of   welfare; 


Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  Indus 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  whose  subject  was 
"What  Can  Be  Done  for  the 
Blind  Unemployed";  W.  Emerson 
Gentzler,  secretary  of  appoint- 
ments of  Columbia  University, 
who  spoke  on  "Student  Loans 
and  Scholarships,"  and  Luella  S. 
Laudin,  executive  secret"  y  of  the 
Women's  National  Radio  Com- 
mittee, who  discusse'^.  "Bring- 
ing the  World  to  the  Shut-in. 

Dr.  Darlington  Gives 
Address  of  Welcome 

•The  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington 
of  this  city.  The  president  of 
the  International  Sunshine  So- 
ciety, Mrs.  Imogene  A.  Morse, 
presided. 

The  society  was  founded  by 
Cynthia  Westover  Alden  as  a 
newspaper  philanthropic  club. 
It  has  since  grown  to  an  inter 


national   organization   and   haS 
branches     in     London,     China, 
Japan,    Australia,    British   Sol- 
omon Isles,  French  West  Africa, 
India,  South  America  and  Can- 
ada,   as    well    as    all   over   the 
United  States  and  its  possessions. 
The  society  is  non-sectarian 
and  is  known  for  its  work  among 
the  blind,  crippled  and  shut-ins. 
It  has   succeeded  in   obtaining 
legislation     for    the     preschool 
blind   child    in    17    States   and 
maintains  two  hom^s  foi;  blind 
children.    During  the  "past  five 
y©aj»,  the  society  has  adopted  a 
flexible  program  of  action  which 
enables  it  to  take  care  of  other 
underprivileged  people.     Cloth- 
ing, bed   and    board  has    been 
provides  on  applicr.tion;  wheel 
chairs,    crutches    and    canes 
provided  for  the  crippled,  and 
food,  clothing  or  other  requisites 
have  been  furnished  to  the  blind. 
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BhlVlh  BABY   SINGS^ 

With  a  note-perfect  repertoire  rang- 
ing from  Tosti's  Seranade  to  "Rose 
Marie,"  two-year-old  Joan  Morice,  who 
was  born  blind,  and  who  can  scarcely 
lisp  her  own  name,  entertains  visitors 
to  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  Melbourne,   where  she  is  an 

inmate.  .     ,  .  _,   „„_ 

Joan  has  an  amazmgly  musical  ear  , 
to  compensate  her  for  blindness  As  j 
she  sings  in  perfect  tune  her  baby  hands 
are  clasped  tightly  and  her  Uttle  foot 
beats  faultless  time.  She  has  a  pas- 
sion for  radio,  from  which  she  learned 
1  most  of  her  repertoire. 


"Sidewalks  of  New  York":  0nly  one  of  and   the   proud,   ailing,   aging   Blake   was 
his  fifty  songs  was  a  success ;  but  that  song  taken  to  a  hospital. 

has  become  forever  associated  with  one  Still  selling  about  5,000  copies  a  year, 
man  and  the  Brown  Derby.  About  1894,  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York"  has  become  a 
when  he  was  in  liis  early  thirties,  James  part  of  American  folk-tunes ;  but,  long  ago, 
Blake  was  working  in  a  hat-store  in  New  the  authors  sold  their  rights  for  $5,000. 
York  City.  "The  Prettiest  Girl  That  Works  in  Macy's," 

Into  the' shop  one  day  stepped  a  blind  "The  Best  Is  None  Too  Good  for  Riley," 
minstrel,  humming  a  tune;  that  careless  and  other  Blake  songs  didn't  strike  popular 
tune  gave  him  the  idea;  and,  in  thirty  min-  fancy;  but  Mamie  O'Rourke  and  Nellie 
utes,  Blake  had  written  the  words  for  "The  Shannon  dance  on  and  on. 
Sidewalks  of  New  York."  Charles  Lawlor,  "They  all  were  real  people  in  that  song," 
the  blind  musician,  wrote  the  music.  said   John    Blake,    his    brother.      "Mamie 

Now,  forty-one  years  later,  Blake  is  ill,  O'Rourke  was  real  and  so  was  Nellie  Shan- 
jobless,  and  penniless.  Hearing  of  his  non  and  all  the  rest.  We  all  lived  down  on 
plight,  Alfred  E.  Smith  came  to  the  rescue  East  Eighteenth  Street  in  those  days,  near 
of  the  author  of  his  nominating  song  at  the  Second  Avenue.  It  was  all  difEerent  theh." 
Democratic  National  Convention  of   1928, 


^1014  West  Ninth  street. 
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BasehalVs  Blind  Men  "  fP 

rOR  TWENTY-FivEYEARS  two  plain,  seedy  men,  have  sat 
in  the  approaches  to  Boston  major  league  ball  parks,  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other.  Yet  neither  has  seen  the  other,  or  has  ever 
watched  a  ball  game. 

They  are  Boston  most  familiar  blind  men,  Eugene  Peabody 
and  Peter  Trainor.  Gene  is  a  bulky  man  with  a  grotesque  twist  to 
his  fleshy  features,  who  stands  athwart  the  hurrying  thousands 
and  cries  his  peanuts  in  a  high  treble.  Pete  is  the  Gothic  figure  who 
hunches  over  his  concertina  and  wails  out  badly-fingered  jigs. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Boston  sports  people  know  them  by"* 
sight.     A  few  have  stopped  to  drop  nickels  into  their  palms,  un- 
knowing or  caring  of  their  history. 

Last  winter  Gene  lost  his  helpmate,  a  stodgy  little  woman  with 
a  plain,  patient  face,  much  like  his  own,  who  stood  through  the 
years  beside  her  husband  and  hawked  her  paper  bags  in  a  chirping 
voice.  Gene  tells  me  his  heart  is  not  in  the  peanut  game  now  that 
she  is  gone. 

Pete,  who  has  a  surprisingly  fresh,  crisp  voice  when  he  talks, 
said  the  tin  cup  business  has  been  bad  since  depression  put  a  new 
value  on  small  coins. 

"If  you  write  about  me,"  he  admonished,  "Tell  them  1  can 
make  change.  People  think  I  can't  make  change.  But  gimme  a  feel 
of  a  com  and  I'll  split  it  up  into  little  ones  before  you  can  cough.  I 
can  tell  counterfeits,  too." 

Gene  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  seven,  when  a  boulder  rolled 
over  his  head.  And  Pete  lost  his  at  eleven  from  diseased  cotton-lint 
in  a  Waltham  textile  factory. 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  elbow-neighbors  and 
never  know  the  other  fellow,  except  by  a  high-pitched  treble  and  a 
badly  finget^d  ji^.  .  ,  , .    . 
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More  Blindness,  an  Hereditary  III,  Faced 
by  America  fromPoor  Depression  Diet 


I  New  York,  Jlne  1  (A.P.)— One  sin  of 
the  present  depression,  the  effect  of  poor 
food,  may  be  visited  on  the  children  by 
heredity,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  Bibli- 
cal words,  for  several  generations  to 
come. 

The  specific  depression  diet  diseases, 
and  the  reasons  why  they  become  heredi- 
tary, were  described  today  to  the  Enge- 
nics  Research  Association  by  Dr.  Eman- 
uel M.  Josephson  of  New  York. 

Cataract  particularly,  blindness  due  to 
glaucoma  and  other  diseases,  and  prob- 
ably mental  troubles  less  clearly  defined 
are  the  depression  diet  heritage. 

It  is  unusual  for  disease  or  any  other 
trait  acquired  by  an  individual  to  be- 
come herditary,  but  Dr.  Josephson  cited 
records  to  prove  that  these  diet-inspired 
evils  would  be  transmitted  to  succeed- 
ing generations. 

"We  are  now  passing  through  a  period 
during  whic  ha  large  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation is  suffering  from  severe  dietary  in- 
sufficiency," he  said. 


"It  behooves  those  of  us  interested  In 
public  health  or  eugenics  to  warn  the 
public  that  unbalanced  depression  diets 
may  levy  a  horrible  toll  of  disease  and 
blindness  in  future  generations,  as  Well 
as  on  the  present.  If  America  wishes  to 
take  no  risk  of  becoming,  like  China,  a 
country  with  a  high  incidence  of  blind- 
ness  and  disease  due  to  prolonged  mal- 
nutrition, prompt  action  must  be  taken. 

"The  cost  of  prevention  need  not  b© 
more  than  the  education  of  the  public  on 
the  subject  of  an  adequate  dietary  for 
the  prevention  of  some  conditions. 

"Day-blindness  has  become  widelv 
prevalent  in  this  countrj-,  for  the  flrs"t 
time  dui-ing  the  depression,  among  the 
school  children  of  the  poorer  elements  of 
the  community. 

"Day-blindness  and  Its  later  stages, 
night-blindness  and  keratomalacia  -  and 
xerophthalmia,  are  due  to  deficiency  of 
vitamin  A.  Medical  and  genetic  litera- 
ture shows  that  this  condition  may  be- 
come  hereditary,  associated,  with  other 
grave  disorders." 


\  Volunteers  Wanted 

For  Braille  Work 

Editor  Sunday  Times-Advertiser: 
Sir — It  should  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  blind  no 
longer  need  long  for  Braille-print 
items  of  current  news  and  opin- 
ions. The  organization  "Blindaid," 
with  headquarters  at  Leonia,  this 
State,  has  for  the  last  three  years 
been  furnishing  such  reading  mat- 
ter gratis;  30  volunteer  Braille 
writers  attend  to  this.  But  "Blind- 
aid"  needs  more  volunteer  Braille 
writers;  and  persons  wishing  to 
learn  Braille  as  a  pleasant  hobby 
for  leisure  hours  should  send  in 
their  addresses  for  full  particu- 
lars. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  many  Times- 
lAdvertiser  readers  before  long. 
1  ROBERT  GRIMSHAW, 

\  Director, 

'  Leonia,  N.  Jj 
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Manhattan  nurses  unwound  thick  band- 
ages from  the  right  eye  of  beefy,  choco- 
late Sam  Langilord.  An  oldtime.  hammer- 
handed  prizetighter  known  to  fans  as  "The 
Boston- Tar  Baby,"  Negro  Langford  would 
have  been  world's  Lightweight  Champion 
in  1903  if  he  had  not  been  eight  ounces 
over  the  weight  limit  when  he  mauled 
Joe  Gans.  In  191 7  he  was  stalling 
through  a  fixed  fight  with  Fred  Fulton 
when  Fulton  punched  his  left  eye  so  hard 
it  had  to  be  taken  out.  Soon  cataracts 
formed  over  the  right  eye.  Unable  to  see 
more  than  two  feet  ahead,  Sam  Langford 
fought  his  way  by  instinct  to  the  Heavy- 
weight Championship  of  Mexico  in  1922. 
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Sam  Langford 

He  blinked,  blubbered,  pouiided  his 
doctor. 

By  1930  he  was  broke,  jobless,  totally 
blind.  Three  weeks  ago  a  doctor  offered 
'to  patch  up  his  right  eye.  Last  week  Sam 
Langford  blinked,  saw  his  first  light  in 
five  years,  blubbered,  laugJaed,  pounded  his 
doctor's  shoulders. 
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state  to  Save  $57,600  When 
16  Blind  Children  See  Again 


•  .W^%i"  kf^  few  weeks  16  totally 
blind  fchimrsn  will  open  their  eyes 
to  th^ligRt  in  a  Bluefield  hospital. 
It  will  cost  just  $2,208  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  the  state  stands  to 
save  $57,600. 

Several  weeks  ago  Major  Francis 
W.  Turner,  state  director  of  public 
welfare,  during  a  visit  to  the  West 
Virginia  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  at  Romney,  found  16  blind 
children  for  whom  complete  re- 
covery of  their  sight  was  thought 
possible.  Now,  it  is  said,  all  will 
undergo  operations  within  the  next 
week  or  two  and  every  hope  is  held 
out  for  the  complete  restoration  of 
their  sight. 

To  Cost  $138  Per  Child 

The  operations  will  nn^ja^ft^p  ex 
pensive.  An  eunriBlll  Turgeon  has 
donated  free  to  the  state  his  ser- 
vices in  performing  the  operations. 
The  hospitalization  cost  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  This,  to- 
gether with  special  care  in  a  home 
for  children  for  two  months  follow- 
ing the  operations,  will  cost  $113 
per  child.  Transportation  is  fig- 
ured at  $25  per  child. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  gost  per 


year  for  caring  for  one  child  at  the 
state  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
is  $360.  The  court  at  the  school' 
runs  ten  years,  or  $3,000,  or  $57,000 
for  all  16.  As  they  will  be  fitted 
to  attend  public  schools  in  their 
own  home  sections,  this  cost  is 
saved  the  state. 

From   Homes   of  Poor  I 

The  children  come  frorii  the! 
homes  of  very  poor,  even  destitute 
families.  The  school  closed  June  3 
and  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  Major  Turner  to  have  the  chil- 
dren sent  to  Bluefield  for  a  short 
building  up  process  preceding  the 
Gyrations.  Reconditioning  will  fol- 
'  w  in  a  home  for  children  and 
then,  it  is  thought,  all  will  be  able 
to  assume  normal  positions  in  life. 

The  children  lost  their  sight  from 
various  causes.  One's  eyes  were 
damaged  by  the  explosion  of  a 
dynamite  cap.  It  will  be  necessary 
only  to  remove  some  scar  tissue. 
,  Soon  the  comparatively  simple 
operations  will  be  performed.  Then, 
in  a  few  days,  bandages  will  be 
removed  and  wondering  eyes  will 
look    out    upon    a      very    pleasant 

world.  ^.>^,.-  -t:   ,.,>;.^>:w.„.  .  ■  -v„  1 
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Celled  Ball  Brings  National  Game  to  Blind 


Balls  containing  bells  have  made  it  possible  for  blind  boys  in  New  York  to  play  games  with  almost  as  much 
assurance  as  their  more  fortunate  brothers.  Jingling  of  the  bells  when  the  ball  is  thrown  or  hits  the  ground 
guides  the  players  in  batting  arid  fielding.  At  left,  Theodore  Maconi  has  taken  a  home  run  swat  at  the 
ball,  and  Fred  Benson  (right)  seems  to  have  little  difficulty  in  locating  a  hard  bounder.  The  ball  was  in- 
vented by  Walter  Dednan,  instructor  at  a  New  York   City  high  school. 
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CITY'S  WELFARE 
COSM)UCED 

First  Week  of  June  Total 
$193,000  Against  $236^0 
In  1934        V 

Weekly  expenditures  for  welf*e  re- 
lief by  the  city  of  Boston  have  been  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  $193,000  for 
the  l\ret  week  in  June  this  year,  from 
more  than  $236,000  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1934.  Both  the  total  pay- ' 
ments  for  relief  and  the  total  number 
of  cases  receiving  it  have  shown  a  steady 
decline  since  last  October,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  last  week. 

This  decrease   in  welfare  expense  to 

the  city  is  ascribed  by  the  welfare  au- 

^orities  in   general  to   the   ERA,   and  ^ 

Kiey  are  looking  forward  to  the  active , 

Tunctioning  of  the  $4,880,000,000   work 

relief  program  to  lighten  still  more  the 

burden  on  Boston  taxpayers. 

Setting  up  the  machinery  to  make 
the  huge  works  relief  appropriation  ef- ' 
fective  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
both  federal  and  local  relief  authorities, 
and  the  effects  of  the  program  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  to  be  felt  about  July  15, 
A  works  program  board  has  been  set 
up  in  Boston  and  projects  have  been 
assigned  to  it  for  study.  Preparations 
are  on  foot  to  start  a  number  of 
projects,  some  of  which  have  a  human- 
itarian appeal  distinct  from  the  actual 
relief  of  physical  want. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BUNJJ^ 

One   such   undertaking,    John    C.   L. 

Dowling.  executive  director  of  the  board 

of   overseers   of   public   welfare   of   the 

ji«Uy,  said  yesterday   is   the   publication 

.  W^JL  small  library  of  works  of  standard 

tauthors  printed  in  braille  for  the  blind, 

[the  organization   for   which  project  is 

lielng  set  up  at  present. 

■  This  undertaking,  Mr.  Cowling  said, 
!  Is  actuated  by  a  desire  to  enable  the 
J  blind  to  enjoy  the  great  literatur^e  of 
•  the  world,  as  well  as  to  provide  the 
(blind  witih  employment — for  the  work 
!  will   be    done   by   blind   persons.     The 

Product  will  be  distributed  through  the 
'S«rkins  Institution  for   the  Blind. 

Blind  Girl  Is 
!       (S     Shorthand  Expert 


CHICAGO,  June  27  {JP)—An 
18-year-old  blind  girl  who  writes 
and  transcribes  shorthand  with  as 
much  speed  and  accuracy  as 
stenographers  with  all  their  fa- 
culties was  one  of  350  high  school 
and  commercial  college  students 
gather inff  today  for  the  third  in- 
ternational commercial  schools 
contests. 

She  was  Jennie  Kondrasky  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  sightless  from 
biHh,  who  writes  shorthand  on  a 
kind  of  Braille  machine  and 
"re«ds"  her  notes  with  her  finger- 
tips. She  was  to  compete  in  the 
transcribing  machine  contest, 
consisting  of  10  minutes'  tran- 
scription from  dictaphone  records 
with  the  prize  to  the  stenographer 
writing  the  most  words  in  the  al- 
lotted  time. 

Accompanying  Miss  Kondrasky 
was  Alberta  Eggleston,  also  of 
Stamford,  to  whom  the  blind  girl 
was  runnerup  in  the  Connecticut 
state  contest. 


BUND'MAINPKNEW  OWNES 
BY  TREAD  OF  HIS  HORSE 

A  ^Virginia    newspaper    man,    C.    J. 
Harkrader     of     the     Bristol     Herald- 
Courier,    has    generously    shared    with 
me   an  account   of   James  Barger,   ttie 
blind  horse  trader  of  Blountville,  Tehn., 
writes   Earnest  Elmo   Callfilous-'^in   the 
Atlantic.      Barger,     blind     from    birth, 
knew   the  step  of   every   horse   in   the 
county.     iStting   on   the   porch   of   the 
general  store  of  an  aftrnoon,  he  would 
greet  the  farmers   and  others   as   they 
drew    up    before    a    word    was    spoken, 
"Howdy,  Zeb!    "Howdy  Lem!"  whether 
on  a  horse  or  mule  or  with  a  team.   He 
also  knew  the  dogs  in  the  same  way, 
detecing  the  soft  pad  on  the  road,  and 
they,   dogs  and  horses,  knew  him  and 
recognized  his  kinship. 

In  a  county  where  horse  trading  Is  a 
fine  art  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  to 
outwit  the  other  fellow,  he  bought,  sold 
and  swapped  horses,  mules  and  cattle 
and  was  never  fooled.  Let  him  once  get 
those  sensitive  fingers  on  an  animal's 
body  and  he  knew  more  about  the  beast 
than  the  sharpest  eyed  and  shrewdest 
trader.  He  asked  no  quarter,  and  gen- 
erally received  none,  trading  on  even 
terms.  *  , 

No  defect  or  disease  In  an  animal 
escaped  him.  He  could  appraise  every- 
thing about  a  horse  except  the  color. 
He  was  shrewd,  courageous,  quick  and 
daring,  and  in  spite  of  his  handicap 
made  money  in  an  occupation  where 
all  five  wits  are  none  too  many  for 
most  operators.  Only  in  making  pay- 
ment did  he  need  help.  He  always 
settled  by  checks,  which  he  would  sign 
only  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 
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BLINDNESS 


Fireman's  Kind  Act  May 
Cost  His  Sight 


HAVERHILL,  June  27— Possible  blind- 
I  ness    for    life    faces    Hoseman    Malcolm 
Bilodeau  of  Engine  Company  16  of   the 
'local    fire    department,    because    he    an- 
swered the  appeal  of  two  children   who 
wa.nted    their    broken    toy    fixed. 

Bilodeau  was  on  duty  at  the  16th  ave- 
|nue    station    when    the    youngsters    ap- 
iproached  him  with  their  toy.      It  need- 
ed   soldering,    eo    he    set    to    work.       In 
some  manner,  the  molten  lead  splashed 
up   and    hit'  Bilodeau    in    the    eyes. 

He  was  rushed  to  the  Gale  Hospital 
by  fellow  firemen,  where  it  was  stated 
that  his  eyesight  was  in  danger. 
I  Bilodeau  gained  fame  last  winter  by 
sprinting  from  his  home  at  4S4  Grove- 
land  street  to  the  16th  avenue  station 
every  day,  clad  in  running  trunks, 
despite  blizzards  and  extreme  cold.  He 
is   a    vegetarian. 


,\JlAA» 


"To  the  Editor  of  the  Post:  I 

•'«!ir-Do  blind  persons  have  a  Keener 
sense  o?  sound  than  persons  w>th  nor- 

"Not'atf  S'neral  rule.   But  the  bUnd 

ing.    AS    one    specialists    eays.        They 
learn  how  to  listen." 
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BLIND  WOMAN 
DIES  OF  BURNS 
AT  RECENT  FIRE 


Was  Rescued  at  a  Lawton  Street 

Apartment  Fire  By  Orrin 

LeIlo,  Also  Blind 


Miss  Ellen  Graham,  aged  56,  a 
blind  woman,  who  was  rescued  by  a 
blind  man  at  a  lodging  house  fire  at 
111  Lawton  avenue  early  Friday 
morning  and  sustained  a  severe 
shock  'and  burns  about  the  face,  head  i 
and  arms;  died  at  12.30  AM  today  at 
a  local  hospital. 

The  fire  in  which  Miss  'Graham 
received  fatal  burns,  broke  out  in  a 
closet  in  her  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  lodging  house.  It  was 
discovered  by  Charles  W.  Emery,  20, 
when  he  returned  home  shortly  after 
1  AM.  He  found  the  house  filled  with 
smoke  and  his  cries  of  fire  aroused 
the  occupants  of  the  house.  He 
rushed  upstairs  through  stifling  smoke 
and  broke  down  the  door  of  Miss 
Graham's    room. 

Orrin  Lello,  47,  who  is  totally 
blind,  came  downstairs  with  his  wife, 
Alice,  from  his  suite  on  the  second 
floor.  He  thought  of  the  blind  wom- 
an alone  in  her  room  and  feeling  his 
way  back  to  the  second  floor,  he  as- 
sisted Emery  in  carrying  her  from 
the  room  to  the  hallway  on  the  first 
floor.  Emery  went  back  to  the  .sec- 
ond floor  and  carried  out  a  sick 
woman,  Mrs.  Bertha  Oilman,  60,  and 
passed  her  through  a  window  in  the 
home  of  the  next  door  neighbor. 

Badly  Burned. 

When  the  firemen  arrived.  Emery 
was  trying  to  revive  Miss  Graham  on  ■ 

,  the  lawn  after  extinguishing  the  fire 
about  her  night  clothing.  Miss  Gra- 
ham was  taken  to  a  local  hospital, 
where  her  name  was  placed  on  the 
danger  list.     Firemen  and  police  as- 

1  sisted    other    occupants    out    of    the 

I  house. 

'  Miss  Graham  resided  at  the  Lawton 
avenue  lodging  house  for  the  past  16 
months.     She  had  previously   resided 

!at  an  institution.  She  became  blind 
10  years  ago  when  studying  to  be  a 
teacher.  She  had  been  under  the 
care  of  the  Circle  of  the  Blind.  In 
addition  to  her  blindness  she  had 
been  in  poor  health.  She  leaves  no 
near   relatives. 
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jGirl,  Blind  For  18  Years,  Reads 
^,  Words  By  New  "Mental  Sight" 


•% 


ARTilUR  PETERSON 

rEf  bliad_caa_bej, aught  to  see." 
Witji  the  scattering  of  these 
words  to  the  reading  tables  of  To- 
ledo aTrd^-i55'  ~\mtA  and  sea  to  far 
corners  of  the  nation  and  the  world 
—wherever  expatriate  Toledoans 
await  the  news  of  home — obscurity 
and  peace  must  cease  for  the  foun- 
ders of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mental  Sight. 

They  know   It. 

With  these  words  the  three  foun- 
ders and  their  circle  of  students 
and  partisans  will  feel  the  first 
stirrings  of  a  hurricane  of  doubt 
and  derision  which  they  themselves 
invoke  with  seven  words  challeng- 
ing a  natural  law  that  mortal  flesh 
has  never  questioned. 

*  «      * 

TO  A  WORLD  which  has  seen  a| 
host     of     improbable     wonders 
stalk  from  the  laboratories  of  ma-j 
terial  science,  the  institute  founders 
Tuesday  night  publicly  declared  the 
first  article  of  their  amazing  faith. 

It  was  this:  "The  blind  can  be 
taught  to  see." 

Taught  to  see,  that  is,  not 
through  fingers  groping  over  Brail- 
le type,  but  through  new  eyes, 
psychic  eyes,  invisible  eyes  that  see 
in  the  light  of  that  mysterious 
quantity,  the  human   mind. 

*  *      # 

FE  institute  founders  say  to  the 
world  that,  given  full  oppor- 
tunity, unbiased  subjects  and  con- 
trolled environment,  they  can  teach 
the  blind  "^^o  see. 

I  They,  themselves,  are  the  first 
j  to  admit  their  claim  will  be  chal- 
I  lenged  hotly  from  every  quarter 
I  that  abhors  sudden  and  sensational 
j  departures  from  orthodox  ground, 
i  And  they  are  ready  for  the  storm, 
! they  say, 

*  *      » 

FROM  this  point  forward  The 
Blade's  representative  at  a 
gathering  Tuesday  night  in  the 
quiet  home  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Jarvis, 
3717  Torrance  drive,  will  confine 
himself  strictly  to  the  record. 

The  story  rightly  begins  more 
than  seven  years  ago  when  A.  M. 
Sheppard,  Toledo  psychologist,  gave 
a  demonstration  in  The  Blade  of- 
fices to  support  his  belief  that  sight- 
ed persons  can  be  taught  to  see 
beyond  the  obstacle  of  a  blindfold, 
employing  novel  psychic  principals 
which  he  called  "voluntary  mental 
television." 

At  that  time  and  on  many  subse- 
quent occasions,  Mr.  Sheppard  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  a  way  could 
be  found  to  develop  a  similar  power 
of  mental  sight  in  persons^hysi- 
cally  blinded.  /From  time  to  time 
he  reported  slight  progress. 

Gradually  Mr.  Sheppard  drew 
about  him  a  little  group  of  co-work- 
ers in  mental  vision.  One  of  the 
first  to  join  him  was  J.  Edgar  Bliss. 
Bowling  Green  educator,  now  direc- 
tor of  the  Lucas  county  FERA 
schools.  Another  was  Francis  E. 
Warrick,  1739  Duncan  street.  A 
third  was  Mrs.  Jarvis.  The  three 
specialized  in  the  work  with  the 
blind. 


MR.  BLISS,  Mr.  Warrick  and 
Mrs.  Jarvis  are  the  founders  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mental 
Sight,  which  Tuesday  night  revealed 
its  existence  and  demonstrated  the 
work  of  its  first  student,  a  young 
woman  who,  they  said,  has  been 
blind  through  18  of  her  25  years. 

This  student  Tuesday  night  read 
printed  words,  identified  colors,  nu- 
merals,    geometrical     figures,    andi 
playing  cards.  '   \ 

The  institute  founders,  her  pr-e-l 
ceptors,  announced  that  she  had 
accomplished  her  feats  through  a 
force  of  voluntary  mental  vision  in 
which  they  had  trained  her  since 
last  October,  when  she  entered  Mrs.; 
Jarvis'  home  as  a  resident  student. 

The  student  was  Miss  L .    She 

told  the  newspaper  contingent  pres- 
ent that  she  had  lost  her  physical 
vision  as  a  child  of  seven,  when  an 
overapplication  of  a  strong  medi- 
cine had  destroyed  one  eye  entire-; 
ly  and  darkened  the  other  with  a 
thick  blot  of  scar  tissue. 

*      *      *  ( 

OL.  ALTENBERG,  Toledo  opto-  | 
metrist,     described     exhaustive 
technical  tests  which,  he  said,  con- 
vinced him  that  except  for  a  possi- 
ble   faint    perception    of    extremely 

concentrated    hght.    Miss    L is 

sightless. 

"Light  penetration,"  Mr.  Alten- 
berg  said,  "is  impossible.  Sight  is 
therefore  impossible.  I  must  believe 
that  perception  is  by  another 
sense." 

The  methods  observed  in  the 
tests  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Bliss  said, 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  telepathic 

perception,    since    Miss   L read 

printed  cards  handed  to  her  by  an 
outsider  who  neither  looked  at  the 
cards  himself  nor  permitted  the 
others  present  to  see  them.  j 

Mr.  Bliss,  who  read  a  history  of  i 
the  mental  sight  activities,  declined 
to  state  a  definite  hypothesis  which 
might  explain  the  demonstration  of 
Miss  L — .  He  said  simply  that  he 
could  not  explain  the  law  of  de- 
veloped mental  sight.  He  and  the 
others    rested    their    case    on    Miss 

L . 

She  is  physically  blind,  they  said, 
and  yet  she  can  prove  that  she  sees. 


V/TR.  WARRICK,  Miss  L— 's  im- 
^^^  mediate  teacher,  joined  with 
Mr.  Bliss  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  in  the 
statement  that  reputable  scientists 
will  be  permitted  to  study  Miss 
L — .  They  made  one  qualifi- 
cation, however — the  proviso  that 
the  tests  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  apparent  operating  laws 
of  the  mental  sight  process. 

The  institute,  the  founders  said, 
hopes  to  provide  a  resident  school 
for  blind  persons.  The  main  essen- 
tials for  success,  they  said,  are 
adaptability  in  the  student,  and  a 
controlled  environment  in  which  the 
student  can  be  guided  through  the 
laborious  first  steps  of  mental  sight. 

Mr.  Bliss  is  institute  president, 
Mrs.  Jarvis  is  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Warrick  is  instructor  of 
the  blind. 

The  meeting  was  the  institute's 
first  semipublic  demonstration.  Two 
other  blind  students  were  present, 
but  did  not  participate.  Moderate 
advances  in  mental  sight  were 
claimed  for  them. 


Editoi'8  Note— In  order  to  save  Miss 
L  from  aiiiioyanpe  at  the  hands  ol  Ihe 
me'Pl.v  ruiioiis  The  Blade  has'  a«-eded 
to  her  request,  and  that  of  her  teachers 
that  her  name  -and  address  be  withheld 
from  publication.  An.voiie  with  a  buna 
fide  scientific  interest  in  the  ca-^e  nn- 
donhtedl.v  can  obtain  information  l^ 
Professor    Bliss. 
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BLIND  BOY  HONORED 


CIVICS  PRIZE  WINNER— The  Kings  County 
American  Legion  award  for  exellence  in  the  study  of  civics 
was  awarded  to  Alfred  Nebham,  a  15-year-old  sightless 
student  of  Alexander  Hamilton  High  School.  George  B. 
Chadwick,  chairman  of  the  Legion  Americanization  Com- 
mittee, on  tie  right,  is  making  tlie  presentation.    
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City  of  Blind  Is  Success 
Larger  One  Is  Now  Sought 

Duplication    of    Unique    Settlement    Is 
Planned    For    Benefit    of 
"^  Sightless  Veterans 

By  ALFRED  TYRNAUER 

VIENNA,  July  10  (INS)— A  settlement  for  blind  war  veterans,  where  each 
blind  ex-soldier  would  be  able  to  work  on  his  own  plot  of  land' and  become 
self-reliant,  is  proposed  by  the  Austrian  war  veterans'  bureau  as  a  govern- 
ment project. 

A  modern  village  of  blind  war  veterans  is  ahready  in  existence  in  Yugo- 
slavia.     Austrian  war  veterans  have  pointed  out  that  this  viUage    called 
Vetronik,  which  was  founded  seven  years  ago,  is  now  one  of  the  moi;  pros- 
perous villages  near  Belgrade.  ( 
Vetronik  has  attracted  wide  atten- 


tion. It  had  its  inception  when  Dr. 
V.  Ramadanovic,  head  of  the  Blind 
Institute  at  Zemun,  decided  to  solve 
in  an  original  way  the  economic  prob 


settlement  of  Vetronik,  with  -  some  1 
acres  of  land,  some  livestock  and  the  I 
necessary  tools.  They  were  started  as  I 
small  farmers  with  a  guaranteed  mar-  ' 


lem  of  soldiers  blinded  in  the  world  ket  for  their  products, 
war.  The  population  of  Vetronik  was  60 

He  advertised  for  girls  who  would  at  its  foundation.  Today  it  is  300 
be  ready  to  wed  the  war  blinded  men.  Not  a  single  child  has  been  born 
There  were  30  blind  veterans  in  his  blind,  the  families  are  happy  and  the 
institute,  but  he  received  within  a  few  blind  veterans  became  useful  anc 
days  60  applications  from  mostly-  self-reliant  citizens.  Austria's  ve< 
good-looking  girls.  A  match  for  each  erans  bureau  hooes  to  duplicate  V 
,  man  was  arranged.   At  marriage  each  ronik  on  a  larger  scale.  ^ 

I  couple  received  a  cottage  in  the  new  "        ' 
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BLIND^FOLK'THANK  dURLEY 
FOR  PROVIDING  MORE  JOBS 

A  number  of  blind  men  and  women 
led  by  William  J.  McKeever  of  Cam- 
bridge yesterday  visited  Gov  Curley 
to  thank  him  for  the  legislation  he 
sponsored  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  secure  more  employment. 

The  legislation  requires  heads  of 
State  and  other  public  departments 
to  purchase  goods  fabricated  by  blind 
persons  rather  than  to  secure  them 
from  State  correctional  institutions 
where  they  are  made  by  inmates. 


[Anti-Fat  Drug  Studiedr^ 


In  Blindness  of  12  Women 

;      SAN  FRANCISCO,  July  9  (AP)— 
1  Research  workers  of  Stanford  uni- 
versity medical   school   here   today 
'were  endeavoring  to  learn  whether 
I  dinitrophenol,       newly       developed 
;  "anti  fat"  drug,  was  responsible  for 
the  temporary  blindness  of  12  San 
Francisco  bay  district  women  who 
I  have  been   stricken  recently. 
j     All  of  the  women,   whose   names  i 
were   not   revealed,    had   taken   the 
drug  in  an  attempt  to  reduce,  Dr. 
iLoren  Chandler,  dean  of  the  school, 
reported. 

Dr.  Chandler  and  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Boardman,  who  reported  the  cases 
[  to  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  association,  said  the  blind- 
ness resulted  from  the  formation 
of  cataracts  over  the  eyes,  but  it 
was  not  yet  known  whether  the  j 
cataracts  were  caused  by  the  drug 
or  by  malnutrition,  unbalanced  diet 
or  other  factors. 
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Front  Viewse:^^Profiles 

By  June  Provines 


1I7HEN  Daniel  J.  McGrath,  vice 
*'  consul  for  the  Irish  Free 
State,  went  to  a  town  near 
Dubuque,  la.,  recently  to  attend 
the  installation  ceremonies  of  the 
new  abbot  of  a  Trappist  mon- 
astery, a  brilliant  and  talented 
-blind  man  heard  his  name  and 
wrote  to  him.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  what  is  one  more  step 
in  the  movement  to  resuscitate 
the  Gaelic  language  in  which  Irish 
scholars  and  patriots  are  inter- 
ested. 

'T^HE   blind   man   is   W.   P.   Mor- 

-*■    rias.§il_Totally' •BTifid    from 

birth,  he  is  a  gPa^uate  of  several 

institutions    of   learning,    and    has 

an  M.  A.  degree 
Blind   Man.  in     French     and 

Spanish  from 
the  University  of  Iowa.  Besides 
those  languages,  he  has  acquired 
knowledge  of  ten  other  languages, 
including  modern  Greek,  Espe- 
ranto, and  Arabic.  He  now  is 
learning  Gaelic,  and  the  story  of 
this  blind  man's  mastering  a  for- 
eign language  is  being  used  in 
Dublin  as  an  encouragement  to 
students  of  Gaelic  without  his 
handicap. 

'T^HE    story    of    a    blind    man's 


1 


mastery  of  a  dying  language 


is  interesting.  He  told  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath that  first  he  learned  a  few 
words  and  phrases  of  Irish  from 
his  father  and  mother,  who  were 
from  the  province  of  Ulster. 
Then  he  learned  a  few  more 
words  from  a  man  he  encountered 
in  an  Iowa  town. 

"  My  next  step  was  to  learn  by 
heart  whatever  Irish  words  and 
phrases  I   could   glean   from  some 
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BLINDNESS  CAN'T  BAR 
RlSDDRSEFUL  FISHER 


f 


Sightless  Piatt  Ricketson  Feels 

for  Quahogs  With  Toes — 

Dives  for  Them 


The  curiosity  of  strangers  who 
visit  Fort  Phoenix  is  invariably 
aroused  by  a  man  seen  there  in  the 
water  near  the  bathing  beach  almost 
daily.  He  is  not  primarily  a  bath- 
er. ..  .  He  stands  in  the  same  spot 
and  from  time  to  time  suddenly 
disappears  beneath  the   surface. 

This  enigmatical  water  denizen  is 
Piatt  Ricketson,  who  has  been  in 
Fairhaven  for  21  years,  and  who  is 
now  living  at  the  Stetson  Inn,  Main 
street.  Mr.  Ricketson  lost  his  sight 
in  an  accident  which  occurred  in  his 
youth.  Before  that,  he  was  in  U.  S. 
Navy  and  saw  service  in  the  Phil- 
lippiiies. 


stories  which  my  mother  used  to 
read  to  me,  such  as  the  works  of 
William  Carleton  and  other  short 
stories  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Ire- 
land." liie  said.  "  My  final  steps 
in  the  study  of  Irish  began  in  1929 
when  I  i-eceived,  from  a  blind  lady 
in  Dublin,  a  few  print  books  which 
her  children  used  in  their  regular 
school  work.  It  was  only  then  I 
learned  that  the  Irish  type  was 
not  the  same  as  ordinary  type. 
These  i.ooks  included  the  first  two 
booklets  of  the  '  Simple  Lessons 
in  Irish,'  by  the  Rev.  Eugene 
O'Growney.  I  had  these  dictated 
to  me  by  one  of  my  regular 
readers  hired  to  read  my  college 
lessons  to  me,  and  although  they 
could  not  pronounce  the  words 
they  spelled  them  out  to  me,  tell- 
ing me  when  the  vowel  was  ac- 
cented or  when  the  consonant  was 
aspirated. 

5l'  >;; 
"  In  writing  these  words  in 
Braille  I  used  tlie  signs  already 
invented  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Hardebeck. 
Later  T  received  from  Dr.  Harde- 
beck himself  a  series  called  "  Pro- 
gressive Studies  in  Irish,'  by  J.  P. 
Craig,  and  these  my  mother 
patiently  spelled  out  to  me  while 
I  wrote  them  out  in  the  Braille 
system.  ...  In  this  way,  with 
the  help  of  my  regular  reader,  I 
managed  to  copy  out  not  only  the 
books  sent  me  from  Dublin  but 
also  the  synoptic  Irish  grammar 
by  Dr.  P.  \V.  Joyce  which  I  pur- 
chased. I  have  read  these  texts 
over  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  two  years  since  I  was  unable 
to  secure  any  position  as  a 
teacher,  and  in  addition  to  these 
I  have  learned  a  few  songs  ar- 
ranged with  piano  accompaniment  . 
by  Dr.  Hardebeck."  X) 


For  a  summer  diversion,  Mr. 
Ricketson,  has  replaced  the  ordin- 
ary method  of  digging  for  quahogs 
with  a  rake  by  a  unique  way  of  his 
own.  He  dons  sneakers,  high  sneak- 
ers preferred,  and  goes  out  directly 
off  the  bathing  beach,  at  low  tide, 
to  where  the  shellfish  grow.  He  feels 
for  them  with  his  toes,  locates  them, 
and  often  dives  underwater  to  bring 
them  to  the  surface.  As  a  rule,  he 
carries  with  him  a  10-quart  bag 
which  he  fills  with  quahogs  before 
returning  to  the  shore.  In  spite  of 
lack  of  "land  marks"  usually  de- 
pended on  by  the  sightless  to  guide 
their  course,  Mr.  Ricketson  seldom 
loses  his  sense  of  direction  and  lands 
safely  on  the  shore  at  the  end  of 
bis  fishing  excursion. 

He  sees  "nothing  novel''  about  his 
interesting  practice  as  he  has  been 
at  it  for  years,  both  at  Fort'  Phoe- 
nix and  at  Little  Bay.  He  feels  that 
the  exertion  of  swimming  is  good 
exercise  for  his  shoulder,  which  is 
regEiining  normalcy  after  a  disloca- 
tion sustained  when  he  was  struck 
by  an  automobile  on  Main  street, 
last  December. 

This  resourceful  man  has  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  life  outside  his 
novel  sport.  He  plans  to  take  an 
automobile  trip  to  the  Middle  West 
sometime  this  summer  with  a  friend. 


ANTI-FAT  DRllG  HORRORS 

Research  workers  of  Stanford  University- 
Medical  School  have  announced  that  they 
are  exploring  the  possibility  that  dinitro-. 
phenol,  the  newly  discovered  "anti-fat"  drug, 
is  responsible  for  temporary  blindness  which 
has  stricken  12  San  Francisco  women,  all  of 
whom  have  taken  the  drug  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  their  figure  to  stylish  proportions. 
The  circumstancial  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  a  relation  between 
the  drug  and  the  blindness  which  results 
from  formation  of  cataracts  over  the  eyes. 
Before  definitely  announcing  that  the  drug  is 
to  blame  for  this  horror  of  blindness  further 
researches  are  to  be  made. 

This  outbreak  of  blindness  in  California 
calls  attention  once  more  to  the  danger  of 
experimenting  with  deadly  drugs.  Women 
who  have  become  too  stout  for  their  own 
satisfaction  run  the  risk  of  doing  serious  in- 
jury to  their  health  by  embarking  upon  fad 
diets,  extreme  exercises  and  trick  medicines 
without  first  consulting  their  family  physi- 
cian. No  two  human  beings  are  exactly  alike. 
S^at  is  g^od  lor  geter  ma^  be  fatal  to  gaul. 
As  the  old  proverb  says,  one  man's  meat  is  \ 
another  man's  poison. 

Women  who  are  anxious  to  reduce  their 
weight  may  be  able  to  achieve  their  purpose 
by  consulting  their  physician,  who  under- 
stands their  special  peculiarities  and  is  in  a 
position  to  prescribe  for  them  the  diets  and 
exercises  which  will  not  be  harmful  in  their ; 
cases.  Scores  and  hundreds  of  women  have  ■ 
ruined  their  health  and  courted  the  horror  of 
blindness  by  not  first  visiting  their  physi- 
cian before  attempting  to  lose  weight.  This  i 
outbreak  in  California  should  prove  a  suffi- 
cient warning  against  indiscriminate  use  of 
powerfuf  drugs  and  discourage  women  from 
attempting  to  lay  out  a  reducing  regime  for 
themselves.  It  is  far  safer,  and  cheaper  in 
the  end,  to  consult  a  reputable  doctor. 
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BLmb  LAWYER  CLAIMS 
fp^    EARS  REVEAL  LIES 

^SEATTLE,  Wash.  —  Some  assert  "lie 
detecting"  machines  are  infalUble,  some 
depend  on  rigid  "thii-d  degree"  question- 
ing, but  Howard  A.  Dent,  Jr.,  blind 
attorney,  claims  ownership  of  an  un- 
beatable system  of  lie  detecting — his 
hearing. 

Dent.  22-year-old  University  of  Wash- 
ington graduate  now  practising  law, 
declared  his  inability  to  see  people  has 
made  him  a  critical  student  of  truth — of 
being  able  to  determine  by  his  hearing 
when  one  is  telling  a  falsehood. 

Putting  it  in  Dent's  words,  lie  detect- 
ing seems  simple:    "Blind  people  depend 
on  their  ears  and  sense  of  touch  to  find 
their  way  about,  naturally  they  develop 
their  hearing.     When  a  person  tells  a 
falsehood,  he  knows  it  to  be  a  falsehood, ' 
and  as  he  continues  his  story  he  must  i 
tell    other    falsehoods    to    support    the! 
original.     But    there    cames    the    time 
when  he  is  trapped;  when  he  pauses  to 
connect    ends    of    make-believe    occur- 
rences.  Then — and  invariably — his  voice 
changes,   ijerhaps  slightly,   but  enough 
for  a  person,  especiaUy  if  blind,  to  de- 
tect." 

Any  one  who  studies  a  person's  speech 
and  adds  a  bit  of  psychology  in  asking 
questions  should  be  able  to  detect  lies, 
according  to  Dent. 

"The  vocal  chords  are  very  sensitive 
parts  of  one's  body,"  the  attorney  ex- 
plained.  "When  one  is  telling  a  lie  these 
chords  are  effected  by  nervous  tension. 
A  person  may  be  able  to  keep  his  voice  \ 
faii'ly  even  for  a  long  time,  but  if  the; 
thought  runs  through   his   mind  thati 
perhaps  his  story  is  not  'going  over,'^ 
then  he  becomes  inwardly  panicky  and' 
his  voice  changes  just  a  bit." 
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BLIND  MUSICIAN 
KILLS  HIS  GIRL 
COMPANION 

BOSTON,  July  15— (^)— Forest  R. 
Wells,  30-year-old  blind  accordionist, 
today  was  accused  by  police  of  hav- 
;ing  thrown  liis  partially  blind  part- 
ner, Hazel  Martin,  25,  from  a  third 
floor  window  of  a  Boston  hotel  and 
killing    her. 

Police  Inspector  Harry  Pierce  said 
Wells,  a  former  Detroit  resident,  ad- 
mitted throwing  the  girl  from  the- 
window  as  "an  act  of  mercy." 

Wells,    Pierce    said,    told    of    b-ing 

"broke"   and   afraid    the   Martin   girl. 

whom   he   met  in   Columbus.   O.,   and 

\  brought    here    two    years    ago,    would 

be  in  w-ant. 

Pierce  quoted  Wells  as  saying  he 
"fhoughr  it  the  best  thing  to  do" 
after  telling  of  quarrels  he  had  had 
with  the  girl  for  the  past  18  months. 

Dog   Attracts   Employes. 

Police  reported  discovering  the  girl's 
body  below  the  hotel  window  after 
the  barking  of  her  pet  dog  attracted 
hotel  employes.  She  was  found  in 
the  alley  back  of  the  hotel  with  a 
broken  back  and  fractured  skull,  her 
doc  Iving   crippled   beside   her. 

Wells, .  police  .said,  was  found  sit- 
ting   on    her    bed. 

Police  reoorted  the  couple  had 
lived  in  adjoining  rooms  at  the  ho- 
tel registered  as  "R  Wells"  and 
■•J^liss  H.  WelLs,  Detroit,"  posing  as 
brother    and    sister. 

Well"  and  the  Martin  girl,  police 
said,  were  sweethearts  and  for  two 
years  strolled  through  Boston'vS 
downtown  business  section.  Wells 
playing  an  accordion  and  the  girl 
singing.  From  the  money  given  them 
by  passersby  (hey  made  theii-  living, 
police    asserted. 

Wells,  held  by  police  as  a  suspicious 
person,  failed  to  give  any  reason  for 
throwing  the  girl's  dog  fl-om  the 
room.  Piero?  said.  Her  pet  was 
killed  later  at  the  Animal  Rescue 
League. 
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Blind  Player 
Tosses  Blind 
Girl  to  Death 


Throws  Dog  After  Her  from 

Hotel  Room  in  Which  They 

Were  Staying 


Held  for  Murder 

After  Confession 


Police    Tackle    Identity    Mys- 
tery Through  Trunk  in  Ohio, 
W.  Va.,  Marriage  License 


Charged  with  hurling  his  blind  sweet- 
heart to  her  death  from  the  third  floor 
of  a  South  End  hotel,  Forrest  R.  Wells, 
itinerant  blind  musician,  was  arraigned 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree  in  Munic- 
ipal Court  today.  He  waived  a  contin- 
tiance  and  hearing  and  was  ordered  held 
without  bail  for  the  grand  jury  by  Judge 
r.    Delano    Putnam. 

Wells,  found  sitting  in  his  hotel  room 
in  a  daze,  sobbed  out  his  confession  of 
the  crime  to  police  after  the  girl's  body, 
fclad  only  in  a  nightgown,  was  found  in 
an  alley  outside  the  hotel  early  today. 
(  He  said  he  had  been  unable  to  get  along 
"With  her  and  did  not  want  to  leave  her 
alone.  He  also  confessed  that  he  threw 
after  her  out  the  window  her  dog,  whose 
body  was  found  near  that  of  the  girl. 

The  girls  death  plunged  Boston  police 
Into  a  mystery  of  national  proportions 
in  their  effort  to  untangle  a  contradictory 
evidence  as  to  her  identity  after  Wells 
ihad  refused  to  give  them  any  information. 

The  girl  registered  at  the  hotel  July  3 
as  Wells's  sister,  but  he  admitted  they  had 
lived  as  man  and  wife  for  two  years  since 
he  met  her  in  Columbus,  C,  where  she 
was  waiting  on  table  in  a  restaurant  be- 
fore she  became  totally  bjind. 

Since  then,  Wells  said,  she  had 
travelled  with  him,  collecting  contribu- 
tions from  passersby  while  he  played  the 
accordion  on  the  street. 

In  her  hotel  room  letter  was  found 
addre.ssed  to  "Hazel  Martin,  General  De- 
livery, Boston."  The  tangle  was  further 
complicated  by  discovery  of  a  marriage 
license  issued  in  1916  at  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  to  Wells,  and  a  girl  named  Ammons. 

W^ls    told    police   there    was    a   trunk 
held    Dy   the   Penn    Transportation    Com- ' 
pany,    Columbus,    C,    which    "we    have 
paid  storage  on  for  two  years,"  and  that 

not  blind  as  Welles  *iad  claimed,  was 
Hazel  Ammons,  daughter  of  Charles  B. 
Ammons  of  Wheeling. 

She    married    Charles    W.    Sypher    at 
Wellsburg,   W.   Va.,    near  Wheeling,   on  : 
Christmas  Day,  1916. 

Her  love  affair  with  Welles  began  in 
1927,  when  he  met  her  in  a  Columbus 
restaurant,  wliere  she  was  a  waitress. 

She  corresponded  with  him  for  several 
years  while  he  toured  the  country,  play- 
ing the  accordion  and  singing  on  the 
streets  of  cities  throughout  the  East. 

In   1932   they  left   Columbus   together, 
checking  a  trunk  there,  the  contents  of 
which    were    largely    their    love    letters.] 
*^   rjpj^rnit    and    then    cam« 
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Police  Piece 
Together  Tale 
of  ^Blind'  Pair 


Autopsy  Shows  Girl  Hurled  to 

Death  from  Hotel  Window 

Was  Not  Blind 


From  a  welter  of  confusing  details, 
fioston  police  today  pieced  together  the 
weird  story  of  two  twisted  lives  that 
reached  their  tratglc  climax  yesterday 
when  Forrest  R.  Welles,  blind  street 
musician,  hurled  his  sweetheart  to  her 
death  from  a  South  End  hotel  window. 
Welles  is  being  held  without  ball  for  the  I 
grand  jury  on  a  charge  of  murder  in  [ 
the  first  degree. 

Search  of  the  girl's  effects,  communi-: 
cation  with  police  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,i 
Columbus,  O.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  exami- 
nation of  a  trunk  checked  by  the  couple 
in  Columbus,  and  further  questioning  of 
Welles    established    the    following    facts: 

The  girl,  who,  an  autopsy  by  Medical 
Examiner  Timothy  Leary  indicated,  was 

in,  it  "you  will  find  a  lot  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  girl." 

Police  wired  the  number  of  the  trunk 

check   to  Columbus  police  and  also  sent 

the  classification  of  the  girl's  fingerprints 

I  to  them  and  the  Wheeling  police. 

I      Other  residents  of  the  hotel  told  police 

!  they    had    heard    loud    arguing    in    the 

couple's  room  just  before   the  body  was 

found,   that   there   had  been  a  series  of 

!  piercing  screams,   and  then  silence. 

Wells  said  that  after  he  and  the  girl 
had  qquarreled  intermittently  for  several 
months,  they  had  come  here  from  New 
lork  to  make  a  new  start;  but  that  they 
j  could  get  along  no  better  together,  and  i 
he  had  decided  on  killing  her  as  the  only  ; 
way  out.  I 

He  said  he  had  waited  till  she  went  to  l 
sleep  last  night,  and  had  then  picked  her  j 
I  up  gently  and   thrown   her  out  the  win- 
I  dow  so  she  would  know  nothing  about  it. 
j  He  said  she  had  threatened  to  kill  herself 
if  he  left  her. 

!  In  his  pocket  police  found  a  clipping 
!  from  a  Los  Angeles  paper  telling  about  a 
j  man  who  had  thrown  a  girl  from  a  win- 
i  dow  and  then  blinded  himself  in  his  at- 
tempt to  commit  suicide. 

Wells  appeared  dazed  and  haggard 
j  when  he  was  brought  to  court.  He  had 
1  on  a  dark  suit,  badly  scv.ffed  shoes,  and 
I  was  wearing  no  dark  glasses.  Every- 
j  thing  that  went  on  had  t  j  be  explained  to 
I  him,  and  he  seemed  unable  to  understand 
I  his  right  of  demanding  a  continuance  and 
I  hearing. 

i  The  grand  jurv  which  will  hear  his 
I  case  is  scheduled  to  convene  during  the 
;  first  week  in  August.  In  the  meantime 
'  he  will  be  kept  at  the  Charles  Street  jail. 
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MISS  ELK      I 

TO  MARRY  : 

ON  FRIDAY 


Adopted  Daughter  of 

Club  to  Wed  Blind 

Organist 


CHICAGO,  July  16  (AP)— The 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Elks'  Club  has  decided 
William  Parks,  Chicago  organist,  is 
good  enpugh  for  their  talented  adopt- 
ed daughter,  Miss  Aloah  Dallas  Elk, 
and  the  two  will  be  married  here 
Friday. 

Both  the  pretty  blonde  Aloah  and 
Parks  have  been  bhnd  since  birth. 


BOTH  MARVELLOUS 

Parks  in  turn  is  the  protege  of  Mgr. 
C.  J.  Quille.  pastor  of  St.  Ita's  Catholic 
Church,  who  has  decided  Miss  Elk  is  a 
fine  girl  and  good  enough  even  for  Wil- 
liam. 

"They  wanted  to  know  all  about  "Wil- 
liam," said  Mgr.  Quille  today— "you 
know,  how  good  his  job  was,  and  so  on. 
They  said  this  was  a  marvellous  girl  he 
was  getting.  I  told  them  she  was  getting 
a  marvellous  fellow.  Well,  now  we  think 
they're  both  marvellous." 

A  $30,000   Education 

Miss  Elk,  an  orphan,  was  adopted 
when  she  was  a  baby  and  legally  named 
"Dalla.s  Elk."  The  Dallas  lodge  spent 
some  $30,000  to  give  her  the  finest  tutors 
available,  and  applaud.q  proudly  now 
when  ehe  performs  on  the  violin,  the 
piano  and   the   organ. 

Parks  was  born  in  Texas,  but  made 
his  way  to  Chicago  when  he  was  17, 
ffeeking  further  musical  education.  Fa- 
ther Quille  saw  to  it  that  the  boy's 
'talent  found  guidance.  Parks,  now  30, 
plays  the  organ  at  St.  Ita'.s  Church. 

"He'll  compose  later,"  Father  Quille 
boasted  today. 

Miss  Elk  herself  added  the  name 
"Aloah,"  and  the  lodge  had  it  confirmed 
in  court.  She  is  in  Columbus,  where  ehe 
played  for  the  Elks'  national  conven- 
tion, but  will  conie  here  Wednesday 
night.  The  two  met  when  Parks  was  on 
a  trip  to  Texas  two  years  ago. 
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SAVE    THREE   IN   LODGINGHOUSE 


^ 


ORRIN    F.    LELLO, 

Although  Blind  Himself,  Aided  in 

Rescue  of  Blind  Woman. 


CHARLES    W.    EMERY,    . 
Rescued   Two   Women  In  Lodging- 
house  Fire. 


Blind  Man  Aids  Rescue 

oi  Blind  Woman  at  Fire! 

LAWTON  AVENUE 
HOUSE  DAMAGED 


Ellen  Graham,  Who  Was  Saved 

During  Fire,  Is  at  Hospital 

Badly  Burned. 


SICK  WOMAN  ALSO  RESCUED 


Charles  W.  Emery,  20,  One  of 
the  Heroes  in  Early  Morn- 
ing Fire. 


A  blind  woman  was  rescued  by  a 
blind  man  after  she  had  been  severe- 
ly burned  about  the  face,  head  and 
arms,  and  a  sick  woman  was  car- 
ried down  smoke  filled  stairs  by  a 
.20-year-old  youth,  lifted  over  a  fence 
and  passed  through  a  window  to  per- 
sons living  in  a  house  next  door,  dur- 
ing a  fire  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
small  boarding  house.  111  Lawton 
avenue,  corner  of  Henry  avenue,  early 
this  morning. 

The  blhid  woman  rescued  was  Miss 
Ellen  Graham,  45,  in  whose  closet, 
in  a  front  room  on  the  second  floor, 
the  -fire  started  from  unknown  cause. 
She  suffered  from  a  nervous  shock 
as  well  as  first,  second  and  third  de- 
gree biUTis,  and  her  name  is  on  the 
danger  list  at  Lynn  Hospital. 

The  Are, was  discovered  by  Charlas 
W.  Emery,  20,  when  he  returned 
home  shortly  after  1  o'clock.  He 
found  the  house  filled  with  smoke. 
Hls  cries  of  fire-  aroused  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house.  Rushing  up- 
stairs through  stifling  smoke  he 
broke  down  the  door  leading  to  Miss 
Graham's  sleeping  room. 

Orrin  Lello,  47,  who  is  also  totally 
blind,,  had  come  dowTi  stairs  with  his 
wife.  Alice,  from  their  suite  in  the 
front  part  of  the  .second  floor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  two-story  and  a 
half  house,  when  Lello  thought  of 
Miss  Graham,  alone  and  helpless  in 
her  room.  Feeling  his  way  back  -to 
the  .second  floor,  he  assisted  young 
Emery  in  carrying  her  from  the  room 
to  the   hallway  and  first  floor. 


Made    Second    Rescue. 

Unmindful  of  his  own  danger  Emery 
rushed  back  to  the  second  floor  and 
carried  out  a  sick  woman,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Gilman.  50,  wife  of  Alson 
Oilman,  70.  Gilman  is  rather  feeble. 
With  Mrs.  Gilman  in  his  arms,  Emery 
stepped  over  a  low  fence'  in  the 
yard  and  passed  Mrs.  Gilman  through 
a  window  into  the  home  of  a  next, 
door  neighbor.  He  then  sent  in  an 
alarm  at  1.16  o'clock  from  box  116, 
Lawton  and  Hamilton  avenues.  When 
the  firemen  arrived  Emery  was  try- 
ing to  revive  Miss  Graham  on  the 
lawn  after  extinguishing  the  fire 
about   her   night   clothing. 

Firemen  and  police  assisted  other 
occupants  out  of  the  house.  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Emery,  72,  the  proprietor,  who 
is  a  cripple  and  walks  with  a  cane, 
was  alone  on  the  first  50or.  Mr. 
Gilman   and  Mrs.   Lellq^ere   among 

those  helped  to  the  street.  Police- 
men Francis  Walsh,  David  Feinberg, 
Prank  Collins  and  Joseph  E.  Kane 
assisted  the  firemen  in  the  rescue 
work. 

The  closet,  including  all  the  wood- 
work, was  totally  burned  out  in  Miss 
Graham's  sleeping  room  and  the 
flames  at«  through  the  ceiling  into 
the  third  floor.  Furnishings  of  the 
bedroom  were  blackened  by  the  smoke 
and  heat.  The  damage  was  estimated 
at  $500,  covered  by  insurance.  As 
the  fire  ate  into  the  partitions,  de- 
stroying the  walls,  it  gave  the  fire- 
men a  fight  for  over  an  hour  before 
the   all   out  signal  was   given. 

Blind  for  Ten  Years. 

Mi.ss  Graham  had  lived  at  111 
Lawton  avenue  for  about  16  months. 
Previous  to  this  she  lived  in  an  in- 

j  crcrtution.     She  was  studying  to  be  a 

1  teacher   when   she   became   blind,    10 
years  ago.     Since  that  time  the  Cir- 

'  cle  for  the  Blind  had  been  lookiiig 
after  her,  as  she  had  no  near  tela-  ' 

!  tives.  In  addition  to  being  blind  she 
is  in  poor  health. 

Orrin  Lello,  who  assisted  in  res- 
cuing her,  has  been  blind  for  nine 
years. 

Deputy  Chief  James  Scanlon  and 
Sergt.  John  Welch  of  the  police  de- 
partment, started  an  investigation  to 

I  determine  the  cause  of  the  fire. 
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HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS  HIS  CROP 


jr^v  V^- "  ^".^ssdMte™* 


Martin  J.  Burke,  blind  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
on  his  South  Lake  Avenue  "farm"  of  one-half  acre  which 
he  works  alone.  Health  of  mind  and  body  returned  as 
he  turned  abandoned  land  into  a  fruitful  garden. 

Blind  Man  Renews  Faith, 
Gains  Subsistence  From 
Half-acre  Garden  Plot 


What  would  you  do  if,  within  a 
period  of  seven  months,  you  losi: 
the  sight  of  both  your  eye©  and  you 
were  without  funds,  with  five 
mouths  beside  your  own  to  be  fed? 
Would  you  sit  down  and  bemoan 
your  fate?  Well,  that's  just  what 
Martin  J.  Burke  did  for  twenty 
years  but  now  he  is  rejuvenated, 
younger  at  the  age  of  59  than  he 
was  at  forty,  bronzed  and  weather- 
beaten  by  the  sun  and  wind  and 
as  happy  as  a  man  can  be. 

Mr.  Burke  was  born  in  Ireland  but 
came  to  Troy  about  forty  years 
I  ago.  He  had  no  trade  but  got  a 
job  with  the  Reynolde-Chalou 
Foundry  Company.  January  13, 
1913,  he  was  working  with  a  sand- 
blasting machine  when  something 
went  wrong  and  the  sand  spurted 
out  destroying  the  sight  of  one 
eye. 

Seven  months  later,  September  17, 
1913,  while  he  was  operating  a  com 
pressed  air  chisel  in  Second  Ave- 
nue, a  piece  of  brick  flew  up  and 
destroyed  the  sight  of  hie  other 
eye. 

Helpless  for  Twenty  Years. 

j  After  he  left  the  hospital,  he  was 
I  taken  to  his  little  South  End  flat 
and.  for  twenty  years,  never  set 
foot  to  the  ground.  He  was  dis- 
j  couraged  as  any  one  would  be  with 
a  wife  and  four  children  having  to 
live  on  $10  a  week  compensation 
while  all  about  him  his  friends 
were   drawing   war-time    wages. 


But  two  years  ago  he  decided  to 
put  an  end  to  all  this  worrying  and 
take  a  new  lease  on  life.  He  bought, 
on  time,  a  little  place  on  South 
Lake  Avenue.  With  his  own  hands 
he  erected  a  fence  around  a  half 
acre  of  land  where  he  would  be 
safe  from  wandering  into  the  road 
and  then  set  about  clearing  and 
planting  it. 

At  the  rear  of  the  plot  he  built 
a  "ditch"  such  as  is  familiar  in 
rreland,  a  turf,  mud  and  stone 
parapet  surmounted  by  a  low  fence, 
thus  disposing  of  the  waste  from 
the  field.  Then  he  planted  the 
ground,  measuring  off,  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  spaces  between 
rows  and  hills  with  the  span  of 
his  hand.  Shortened  tools  gave  him 
a  chance  to  work  on  his  knees  and 
every  day  during  the  warm  months 
from  daylight  to  dark  he  toiled  in 
the  garden. 

Eight   Barrels   Potatoes. 

As  a  result,  last  year  he  harvest- 
ed eight  barrels  of  potatoes,  toma- 
toes enough  to  make  117  bottles 
of  catsup  and  many  jars  of  beets, 
chih  sauce  and  other  foodstuffs. 
He  lived  from  the  garden  through 
the  entire  summer. 

Everything  i^  done  by  the  sense 
of  touch  and  his  orderly  rows  of 
corn,  potatoes  -  -d  other  vegetables 
form  a  contrast  to  some  of  the 
straggling  gardens  nearby.  His 
corn  is  high  and  his  potatoes  are 
a.most  large  enough  to  dig.  Right 
now  he  is  fighting  a  battle  with 
potato  bugs. 


Mre.  Burke  cut  up  the  seed 
potatoes,  but  every  seed  was  drop- 
ped into  the  ground  with  his  own 
hands  and  he  has  row  after  row  of 
spinach,  swiss  chard,  beets,  car- 
rots, lettuce,  onions,  paisley,  cu- 
cumbers, strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries with  not  a  weed  to  be 
seen. 

An  Example  for  Others. 

He  ditched  the  land  and  even 
the  last  heavy  storm  failed  to 
force  any  water  into  his  cellar. 
The  garden  is  a  picture,  with  a 
terrace  and  hand  hewn  steps 
leading  over  a  rock  formation  be- 
;side  the  Irish  "ditch". 

The  fence  gave  him  protection 
and  faith  in  himself  and  he  has 
grown  strong,  not  only  physically, 
but  mentally  and  spiritually  as  he 
labors  in  the  "farm".  His  children 
I  are  grown,  and  help  him  with  what 
they  can  earn  and  drive  h,Ui  co 
Our  Lady  of  Victory  Church  each 
Sunday  for  mass. 

He  now  is  a  real  dirt  farmer  and 
wouldn't  return  to  his  former  way 
of  life  for  anything,  he  says.  He 
hopes  his  struggle  from  the  slough 
of  despond  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  other  blind  person^  who  have 
lost  faith  in  themselves. 
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INSANITY  PLEA 
FOR  BLIND  MAN 


Indicated    in    Conference 
With  Counsel 


A  plea  of  temporary  insanity  will  be 
made    by    Forrest    Wells,    South    End, 
partially    blLnd    man,    when    he    is    ar- 
raigned in   court  for  the  murder  of  his 
.sweetheart,     Miss    Hazel    R.     Ammons, 
35,    of    Columbus.    O.      This    was    indi- 
cated yesterday,   following  a  conference 
at  the  Charles  street  jail  between  Wells 
I  and     former     U.     S.     District    Attorney 
j  John   J.   Walsh,   whom   he  has  retained 
;  as   counsel. 

Wells  now  declares  that  the  death  of 
the   woman,    whose   body,    police   allege, 
he    sent    hurtling    from    the    third-story 
window    of    a    South    End    hotel    early 
I  Monday     morning,     occurred     while     he 
suffered    a    lapse    of   memory.      He    was 
still  in  love  with   the  woman  when  she 
met  her  death,  he  said. 
j      The   body   of   Miss   Ammons   ."still   lay 
i  unclaimed    at    the    Southern     mortuary 
,  last  night,    without  a  single  visit  being 
made  to  the  morgue   by  any  friends  or 
I  relatives.     No    word    has    yet    been    re- 
j  ceived    by    officials    concerning    disposi- 
tion,   Medical    Examiner    Dr.    Timothy 
Leary   declared    last   night.     The   wom- 
an's    father,     Charles     B.     Ammons    of 
Wheeling,     W.     Va.,     was     notified    of 
the  death  Monday. 
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Girl  Hurled  to  Death       i 
Was  Not  Blind  Person 


FORREST  R.  WELLES 
Blind  man  held  on  murder  charge. 

GIRL  TOSSED 
OUT  WINDOW 
NEVER  BLIND 


Police    Told    Victim 

Acted  as  "Eyes"  for 

Sightless  Killer 


HAD  HER  READ  TO  HIM 
DETAILS  OF  CRIMES 


Old  Trunk  Reveals  the 

Love  Letters  of 

Odd  Romance 


Forrest  R.  Welle';,  30,  blind  street 
musician  and  beggar,  killed  the 
»oman  who  had  served  as  his  "eyes" 
for  three  years  w  hen  he  hurled  the 
tiny  form  of  Hazel  M.  Amnions  or 
Hazel    Martin,    from    the   third    floor 


HOW  GIRL  DIED 

This  diagram  shows  how  Forrest  R. 
I  Welles  hurled  his  sweetheart  to  death 
j  from  a  room  m  a  South  End  hotel. 
f 

window  of  her  hotel  room  in  the 
South  End  yesterday  morning,  Bos- 
ton poHce  declared  last  night  as  they 
probed  into  amazing  details  of  a 
crime  bitterly  conceived  in  the 
shadows. 

The  girl  was  not  blind,  police  who 
talked  with  people  who  knew  the 
strangely  assorted  couple  asserted  last 
night.  Contradictions  ran  through  the 
entire  tale  of  the  man  who  defended 
his  action  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
showing  her  mercy  when  he  murdered 
her  and  countered  that  with  the  state- 
ment that  they  had  been  discontented 
in  their  life  together  for  more  than  a 
year  and    a   half. 

Time  after  time,  Mis.s  Ammons.  or 
Martin— she  was  known  by  both  names 
—had  served  as  Welles'  vision  to  read 
gory  details  of  famous  crimes  to  him. 
The  crimes  of  the  Millens  and  Faber, 
ghastly  details  of  the  slaying  of  Bahy 
Charles  Lindbergh  by  Hauptmann  and 
even  once  a  newspaper  story  of  a  San 
Francisco  blind  man  who  murdered  his 
sweelheart. 

Little  did  she  realize  then  that  be- 
hind the  sightless  eyes  of  the  man  who 
says  he  pitied  her,  a  fiendish  plot  was 
being  hatched,  according  to  a  police 
investigation  which  extended  into  the 
Middle   West   from   Boston   last   night. 


Weeps  at  Hearing 

Welles,  who  had  to  be  helped  from 
the  dock  of  Judge  F.  Delano  Putnam's 
session  of  the  Central  Municipal  Court 
yesterday  after  being^  arraigned  on  a 
murder  charge  and  having  a  "not  I 
guilty"  plea  automatically  registered! 
for  him,   wept  during  the  brief  healing.  | 

"Why     did     you     kill     her?"     Deputy  j 
Superintendent  of  Police  James  R.  Clat- 
lin    asked    him    yesterday. 

"It's  hard  to  explain.  I  know  why,  \ 
but  I  don't  know  how  I  can  explain  it 
to  j'ou,"  he  answered,  he.sitatingb".  A 
police'  stenographer,  Inspector  Harry  i 
M.  Pierce,  of  the  homicide  bureau  and 
other  officers  stood  by,-  absorbing  every 
word  of  the  strangest  of  Boston  murder 
tales.  - 

Long;    Discontented 

"Well,  were  you  jealous  of  her?"  he 
wa,s    asked    then.  \ 

"Xo.      On    the    other    hand    she    was  I 
jealous    of    me    and   was   always    suspi-; 
cious   that  I   was   going  out  with   other 
women.      We    were    not    compatible.      I 
have   been  discontented  for  a  year  and. 
a  half,"   Welles  went  on. 

One  of  the  officers  then  asked  him 
wh>-    he    did    not   leave    her. 

"If  I  left  her  she'd  go  insane.  She 
would  have  no  means  of  livelihood. 
Physical  blindness  is  not  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  mental  handicap  of  insani- 
ty," came  the  words  of  a  strange 
philosophy. ' 

Welles  denied  that  he  would  try  to 
plead  insanity  in  his  own  defence.  He, 
halted  during  the  telling  of  the  tale 
when  asked  for  facts  about  his  past 
and    the    past    of    the    young    woman. 

Love  Letters  in  .Trunk 

The  blind  man  said  he  met  the  girl 
in  Columbus,  O.,  where  she  was  a 
waitress.  That  was  in  1927.  Their  odd, 
love  affair  survived  eight  years.  Three 
years  ago  they  started  out  together  to 
wander  throughout  the  country.  At 
that  time  Miss  Ammons  or -Miss  Mar- 
tin, as  she  was  listed  in  the  Columbus, 
O.,  directory,  placed  her  trunk  in  a 
storage  warehouse  there.  Ohostly  love 
letters  came  from  the  trunk  yesterday 
when  police  of  Columbus  opened  the 
trunk. 

According;  to  Welles  bi.s  association 
with  the  girl  began  when  she  confided 
in  him  that  she  was  losing  her  eye- 
sight .«low!y.  Persons  at  two  hotels  in 
Boston  where  the  couple  had  lived  de- 
clared yesterday,  however,  that  Mis.*! 
Ammons  was  not  blind,  walking  in  and 
out  of  the  lobbies  just  as  any  normal 
woman. 

Girl  Ate  in  Room 

, During  the  two  weeks  and  five  days 
of  their  life  together  in  the  Hotel 
Clarendon,  Tremont  street,  where  they 
were  registered  as  brother  and  sister 
in  adjoining  rooms,  the  girl  ate  all  of 
her  meals  in  her  room.  They  were 
brought  to  her  by  him  from  a  res- 
taurant across  the  street.  For  seven 
months  they  lived  at  the  State  Hotel, 
Bulfinch  place.  West  Knd.  Attaches  . 
and  guests  there  declared  last  night 
that  they  were  persons  of  mystery. 

It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
other  guests  that  Welles  was  a  street 
beggar,  either  playing  an  accordion  and 
singing  or  "peddling"  such  objects  as 
needles  and  nail  files  attached  to  cards 
Avhich  explained  that  he  was  blind. 
Strangely  enough,  few  of  their  fellow 
guests    ever   saw    the    man    begging. 

The  "pity"  angle  of  the  sla.\-ing  was 
given  b.v  the  man  to  police  earl\-  yes- 
terday morning,  just  after  the  woman's 
crushed  form  was  found  on  a  concrete 
sidewalk  beneath  the  wndow  of  her 
room. 

Not  Totally   Blind 

"I  killed  her  rathe  than  see  her  suf- 
fer. And  I  didn't  want  to  see  her  dog 
suffer  either,"  he  added,  telling  why  he 
tossed    her    spitz    dog    after    her. 

The  fact  that  the  spitz  probably 
fought  to  try  to  save  hi.s  mistress  de- 
veloped in  a  search  of  the  room  yes- 
terday. Great  tufts  of  hair  from  the 
dog's  coat  were  found  on  the  window- 
sill  of  the  woman's  room.  Police  took 
the  dying  dog  to  the  Animal  Rescue 
League    where    he    was    despatched. 
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Welle?  told  the  police  that  he  was 
not  totally  blind.  He  can  distinguish 
llsht  and  shadow.  He  bore  almost 
every  characteristic  of  a  blind  man, 
however,   they  said. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  features  of 
the  case  was  the  discovery  among  the 
woman's  effects  of  a  faded  marriage 
certificate  made  out  at  Wellesburg,  AV. 
Va.,  to  Hazel  M.  Animons  and  Carl 
Syp'her,  on  Christmas  Day,  1916.  The 
license  itself  had  been  obtained  on  Dec. 
U.  11  days  previously.  There  is  some 
puzzlement  about  her  age,  variously 
given  as  25  or  35.  If  she  was  but  25 
years  of  age,  the  marriage  certificate 
could  not  have  been  hers,  police  point- 
e'l  out. 

Wire  From  Detroit 

Police  of  Columbus,-  O.,  Detroit,— 
Welles'  home  city,  and  AVheeling,  W. 
\'a.,  where  the  young  woman's  father, 
Charles  B.  Aoimons,  llveg  at  1031  Lintk 
plieet,  were  co-operating  last  night  with 
the  Boston  police.  From  Detroit  came 
a  wire  which  simply  stated  that  the 
couple  had  been  identified,  and  asking 
for  fingerprints  and  photographs  of 
■\Velles.  No  explanation  of  this  request 
wa.s  given  in  the  telegram  from  the 
Detroit  authorities. 

At  Columbus  police  went  to  the  Penn 
Transportation  Warehouse  and  opened 
a  trunk,  stating  that  love  letters  found 
in  a  compartment  told  of  the  romance. 
The  letters  threw  no  light  on  the  cause 
of  the  slaying.  Some  of  the  letters 
were  written  by  her  to  Welles  in  1932 
and  1933  and  were  addressed*  to  him  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Krie,  Pa.,  and  other 
cities  in  the  Kast.  Some  of  the  letters 
had  been  written  by  AVelles  and  bore 
the  initials  "F.  R.  W."  Xone  contained 
anything  to  indicate  a  rift  in  the  ro- 
mance. 

Police  were  inclined  to  the  view  that 
Miss  Amnions'  possession  of  the  Spitz 
dog  irritated  the  man  and  that  they  had 
quarreled  over  it.  AVine  and  beer  bot- 
tles were  found  in  their  rooms  at  the 
Clarendon,  but  no  one  w'ho  knew  the 
couple  would  say  that  he  was  a  heavy 
drinking  man. 

AVhen  police  officers  of  the  Warren 
avenue  station  went  to  his  room  yes- 
terday morning,  Welles  insisted  upon 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  feel  their 
badges  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
real  policemen.  Then  he"  told  them,  be- 
tween fits  of  sobbing,  how  his  "discon- 
tent" had  eaten  into  his  very  ssul  and 
how  he  stayed  awake  until  he  was  sure 
that  the  girl  was  asleep  in  her  bed. 

Police  Hear  Screams 

Then,  he  told  Ihem,  he  grasped  her 
and  carried  her  to  the  window,  where 
he  hurled  her  to  the  pa\ement  below. 
The  dog,  which  had  been  yapping  at  his 
heels,  was  sent  after  the  girl.  The 
screams  of  the  girl  as  she  battled  with 
him  and  the  barking  of  the  dog  were 
plainly  heard  by  police  of  the  Warren 
avenue  station,  which  is  only  a  short 
distance    from    the    hotel. 

According  lo  Medical  Kxaminer  Tim- 
othy Leary,  Miss  Animons  had  died  al- 
most instaiitl.v,  practically  every  ma.ior 
bone  in  her  body  being  broken  by  the 
impact.  When  she  was  gasping  her 
last  at  the  City  Hospital,  Welles  was 
brought  to  her  side  by  police  officers, 
held  her  hand  for  a  moment  and  then 
asked  to  be  taken  a>vay.  He  seemed 
greatly    affected. 

Among  the  newspaper  clippings  found 
in  his  room  were  several  relating  to 
communistic  doings  throughout  the 
United  Stales,  it  was  apparent  that  his 
interest  in  Red  affairs  had  caused  him 
lo  ask  the  girl  to  clip  the  pieces  out  of 
the  paper.  Along  with  these  clippings 
were  oihf^rs  about  major  crimes.  Police 
were  particularly  interested  in  one 
about  the  killing  of  a  girl  by  her  blind 
sweetheart  in  California.  Unknowingly, 
the  girl,  reading  from  it,  had  planted 
the  -germ  of  her  own  murder  in  his 
mind,   police  declared. 

Dr.  I.ieary  is  to  have  the  girl's  organs 
turned  over  to  a  toxicologist  for  tests 
to  determine  if  poison  had  been  ad- 
mini.slered  to  her.  This,  it  was  ex- 
plained, is  a  routine  procedure,  but 
there  is  some  suspicion  owing  to  the 
frailty  of  the  girl,  who  did  not  weigh 
more  than  90  pounds. 
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Crippled,  Bliiid         ' 
WiUed  $100,000 


T]feE,^,  July  30.— The  bulk  of  a 
$100,000  estate  left  by  Mrs.  Julia  M.* 
Weller.  who  died  here  Thursday,  is' 
igiven  to  the  city  of  Tiffin  for  crippled 
children  and  the  tymd,  under  the 
terms  of  her  wilfTnled  Monday  in 
probate  -court. 

Creation  of  a  commission  to  ad- 
minister the  residue  for  these  pur- 
poses is  directed  after  $20,000  is  set 
aside  for  support  of  Julia  Nuttman, 
40,  of  Godfrey,  111.,  an  invalid  niece 
and  distribution  of  $13,500  in  specific 
bequests. 

The  trust  fund  established  for  her 
niece  is  to  become  part  of  the  city, 
fund  after  the  niece's  death. 

Mercy  hospital  is  given  $1,000  and' 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church^ 
$1,000. 

The  estate  comprises  $100,000  in 
personal  property  and  $8,000  in  real 
estate.  I 

Mrs.     Weller     was     the  widow   oL 

J.  Weller,  Tiffin  attorney  who  died  in! 

\  1933.  ' 
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NO  ONE  CLAIMS  BODY 
OF  MURDERED  WOMAN 

The  body  of  Miss  Hazel  R.  Ammons, 
33,  of  Columbus,  O.,  who  was  hurled 
to  her  death  from  a  third  floor  ■window 
of  a  South  End  hotel  on  July  15,  accord- 
ing to  police,  was  still  unclaimed  at  i 
the  Southern  Mortuary  last  night,  ' 
almost  a  month  after  the  tragedy. 
Efforts  of  police  and  county  authoritie3 
to  reach  relatives  have  proved  in 
vain.  Awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  of 
murdering  Miss  Ammons  Is  Forrest  R. 
Wells,  30,  blind  itinerant  musician 
from  Detroit. 


IV 
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le  Needs  a  Wheel  Chair 

inn^e  announcement  by  the  local 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  the  Blind  that  it  needs  a  wheel  chair 
for  a'T)Tind  woman  who  is  paralyzed 
gives  no  detailed  account  of  what  Fate 
has  brought  to  the  life  of  a  fellow  human 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  a  tale  of 
stark  tragedy.  I 

The  good  woman,  whoever  she  may 
be,  will  undoubtedly  get  a  chair  if  one  is 
to  be  had  in  the  city,  because  such  a 
case  perforce  draws  upon  the  sympathy 
of  the  heart  and  touches  the  tender 
chords  of  humanity. 

As  we  who  are  normal,  however,  go 
about  our  daily  routine  and  follow  the 
even  tenor  of  Our  lives,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider, in  terms  of  the  melancholy  ex- 
perience of  this  woman,  that  we  are 
blessed  with  normal  faculties  and  that 
when  all  is  said  and  done  we  are  un- 
courageous  when  we  complain  against 
the  disappointments  and  adversities 
which  may  have  entered  our  lives. 

Even  a  homely  wheel  chair,  for  one 
poor  soul,  may  become  as  a  stately  sail- 
ing ship  that  carries  the  despairing 
heart  back  to  Youth  and  moves  upon 
the  moonlit  waters  of  comfort,  be^ty 
and  peace. 
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BLIND  rflJSBAN5S,1SAPPr^ 
WIVES  IN  MODEL  VILLAGE 

BELGRADE.— (/P)— It  is  said  of  the 
interesting  village  of  Vetrenik,  nearl 
here,  that  all  its  husbands  are  blind, 
and  all  its  wives  happy. 

Thei'e  is  no  doubt  about  the  blind- 
ness of  the  men,  for  they  are  Yugo- 
slavian veterans  whose  sight  was  de- 
stroyed on  World  War  battlefields. 

The  boast  that  all  wives  are  happy| 
seems  borne  out  by  smiling  faces  i^ti 
■kitcWfcn  doors. 

One  honorary  citizen  of  Vetrenik  Is 
blessed  with  keen  sight.  He  Is  Dr. 
Veyko  Ramadanovitch,  a  sort  of  an 
extraordinary  mayor,  matrimonial 
agent  and  counsellor  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Kins:'s  Dream  Comes  True. 

Vetrenik  is  one  of  the  dr-sams  of 
the  late  King  Alexander  which  came: 
true.  He  founded  an  institute  for 
blind  veterans  at  Zemun,  and  then 
approved  of  the  suggestion  of  the  chief 
of  the  institution,  Dr.  Ramadamo-, 
vitch,  that  a  model  village  be  estab*' 
lished.  •  j 

Vetrenik  started  seven  years  ago 
with  30  men.  The  government  gave 
each  a  cottage,  .several  acres  and 
eauipment  for  light  farming. 

"But  they  ought  to  have  wives," 
said  the  king.      ;  ;    .  ■ 

"We'll  find  wives  if  we  have  to  kid- 
nap them,"  the  doctor  replied. 

But  kidnaping  wasn't  necessary. : 
Advertisements  writt^an  by  Mrs.  ! 
Ramadanovitch  did  the  trick,  and  60  ' 
responded. 

Doctor  Pairs  'Em  Off. 

"I  was  surprised  by  the  good  looks 
of  the  girls,"  Dr.  Ramadanovitch  re- 
flected.     "All    w-ere    attractive.      Ourj 
blind  men  didn't  get  left  overs. 

"W3  didn't  take  time  for  courtship 
or  romance.  .  I  sized  them  up,  paired 
them  off  and  rushed  them  to  the 
chapel.  I  gave  away  every  bride,  and 
served  as  best  man  as  well." 

Dr.  Ramadanovitch  was  an  excel- 
lent match  maker.  Not  a  person  has 
asked  for  divorce.  One  bride  died. 
More  than  100  children  have  been 
born,  and  not  one  of  them  is  blind 

Vetrenik  is  one  of  Yugoslavia's 
most  prosperous  communities.  The 
government  guarantees  a  market  for 
all  its  products. 
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EW  BOON  TO  BLIND 


Vitamin  C  Effective  as  Cure 


Copyright,  193.5,  by  Universal  Service) 
Nev*'  York,  Aug.    10 — Vitamin  C  has  restored   sight  to  vision- 
dimmed  victims  of  poisonous  "get  thin  quick"  reducing  cures  and 
holds  out  new  hope  for  the  aged  blind! 


Successful  treatment  of  eye 
cataracts  due  either  to  advancing 
age  or  dinitrophenol  poisoning  by 
treatment  with  Vitamin  C  ascorbic 
acid  was  announced  today  by  Dr. 
E.  M.  .Tosephson,  noted  research 
authority    on    eye    diseases. 

More  than  a  dozen  persons  fac- 
ing permanent  blindness  have 
glimpsed  the  light  of  day  and 
illcssed  the  medical  scientist  who 
d]>»Q>'ered   Vitamin  C. 


A  powerful  chemical  called  dini 
trophenol  has  beerv  the  oause  of' 
slow  blindness  in  more  than  100,- 
000  men  and  women  who  have  im- 
bibed of  a  recent  quack  "reduc- 
ing cures,"  according  to  Dr.  Jo- 
sephson. 

Speed  in  spreading  the  optimistic 
news  among  physicians  is  essential, 
declared  the  doctor. 
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D.  of  A.  To  Work 
forjBmfor  Blind 

M^fe.  L.  L.  Kinser,  a  member 
of  Dixie  Council,  Daughters  of 
America,  is  co-operating  with  the 
Knoxville  Committee  for  the 
Blind  in  working  for  the  Ran- 
^dolph-Sheppard  Bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  re-employment  for  the 
blind. 

The  bill  was  endorsed  by  the 
Daughters  of  America  at  their 
national  convention  in  St.  Louis 
last  October.  Mrs.  Kiilser  has  ob- 
tained a  $5  donation  from  her 
own  council,  and  will  work  for 
donations  from  the  other  13 
Knoxville  councils. 
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Blind  Youths  Reach 
Gotham  for  Chance 


A  friendship  of  two  blind  youths, 
former  pupils  in  the  Indiana  State 
School  for-  the  .Biind  here,  has  led 
them  to  New  York  to  attempt  to  get" 
a  chance  on  an  amateur  radio  pro- 
gram, and  the  pair  has  proved  a 
problem  to  kind-hearted  authorities 
of  several  states. 

'     Arthur  Schwenk,    20  years   old,   of 
I  South  Bend  and  Roy  Graveel,  18,   of 
Mishawaka    met    at    the    local    state 
I  school.     Graveel    learned    to    play    a 
I  piano    accordion.      Schwenk    learned 
to     read     Braille     and     to     arrange 
Braille  music.    Schwenk  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  literary  course  in  19.34 
and    Graveel    was    a    pupil    in    the 
school   several   years   until   1933. 

They  appeared  in  New  York  yes- 
terday and  said  that  they  had  hitch- 
hiked from  their  homes  via  lifts 
from  state  police  in  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  A  watch- 
man let  them  sleep  in  a  garage 
Wednesday  night  and  yesterday  th^y 
told  their  story  to  New  York  police.  ! 
The  future  of  the  two  ambitious  lads 
was  not  evident  last  night,  but  at- 
taches of  the  school  for  the  blind 
said  they  did  not  consider  them  of 
professional  musical  caliber. 
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Blind  Girl  Leads  Class 
In  Macon  High  School 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

MACON,  Ga.— A  blind  girl  gradu- 
ated with  highest  honors  from  the 
Dublin  High  School  this  year.  She 
is  Carolyn  Hall,  18,  who  uses  the 
typewriter  in  her  work  and  who  re- 
ceived the  highest  honors  in  her 
class.  Her  greatest  ambition  is  to 
teach  at  the  Academy  for  the  Blind 
in  Macon.  She  plays  piano  and 
crochets  for  recreation. 
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2  Blind  Youths 

^Hit^^  900  Mi. 

For  Radio  Job 

'  r4 

Lu^  T^Pound  Accordion  in 
Hopfe  Maj.BowesWillPut 
Them  on  Amateur  Hour 


Facing    Disappointment 

Find  Handicapped  Usually 
Barred;    Down    to    40c 


Two  young  men,  both  blind,  lugged 
a  large  piano  accordion  Into  Police 
Headquarters  at  noon  yesterday  and 
politely  requested  the  police  to  get 
them  a  chance  to  display  their  musi- 
cal talent  on  Major  Edward  Bowes's 
amateur  radio  hour.  They  were  Roy 
Graveel,  eighteen  years  old,  and  his 
mend,  Arthur  Schwenk,  twenty,  and 
.hey  had  hitch-hiked  900  miles  from 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  put  their  ac- 
:omplishments  before  a  larger  public. 
Although  they  were  received  kindly 
)y  the  police,  who  promised  to  do 
vhat  they  could  for  them,  it  seems 
Ikely  that  they  are  doomed  to  dis- 
.ppointment.  Major  Bowes  was  in 
loston  yesterday,  but  at  his  office  in 
he  Capitol  Theater  it  was  said  he 
id  not  ordinarily  permit  persons 
uffering  from  physical  disabilities  to 
erform  on  his  hour,  for  fear  of  acci- 
ents  In  the  crowded  studio. 
The  two  young  men  asked  to  see 
ommissioner  Lewis  J.  Valentine  and 
■ere  taken  in  hand  by  Captain  Ed- 
■ard  McDonald,  one  of  the  Commis- 
)ner's  assistants.  Captain  McDonald 
ot  In  touch  with  the  Crime  Pre- 
sntlon  Bureau,  which  promised  to 
kercise  all  its  blandishments  on 
lajor  Bowes,  and,  as  an  Interim  ac- 
jammodatlon,  arranged  for  Graved 
nd  Schwenk  to  take  up  their  quar- 
■'xs,  at  the  Brace  Memorial  Newsboys 
ouse  and  Club  at  241  William  Street. 

Started  Last  Thursday 
The  pair,  whose  Oddyssey  seems 
ow  to  be  ending  rather  drearily,  set 
jrth  from  South  Bend  with  high 
earts  la.st  Thursday.  Graveel  is 
nail  and  neatly  dressed  In  a  blue 
alrt  with  dark  trousers  and  white 
aoes.  His  friend  Is  tall,  and  slml- 
irly  costumed,  except  that  he  wears 
white  shirt.  Both  carry  canes, 
reither  seemed  much  the  worse  for 
heir  journey's  wear  and  tear. 

Both  have  been  blind  from  early 
ofancy.  They  became  friends  some 
ears  ago  at  the  Indiana  State  Home 
or  the  Blind  In  Indianapolis,  where 
hey  discovered  common  musical 
.astes.  Graveel  learned  to  play  the 
iccordion,  while  his  friend  became  a 
composer  of  sorts,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  accordionist. 

Of  late  they  have  been  living  with 
their  families.  Schwenk's  father  Is  an 
unemployed  automobile  worker  in 
South  Bend,  while  Graveel's  family 
has  a  small  shop  in  Mishawaka,  Ind.. 
a  few  miles  out  of  South  Bend.  Music 
was  their  principal  home  interest,  and 
last  year  Graveel  had  a  go  at  run- 
ning an  orchestra,  using  music  ar- 
ranged by  Schwenk.  For  one  reason 
or  another  the  venture  was  a  failure, 
,  but  they  consoled  themselves  with  the 
t  joint  purchase  bf  the  piano  accordion, 
a  large  Instrument  weighing  seventy- 
I  five  pounds.  It  cost  $275,  and  they 
still  have  $60  In  pajrments  to  make. 

Their  musical  enthusiasms  grew 
with  the  accordion's  purchase,  and 
•  last  week  they  began  to  talk  of  get- 
ting a  chance  on  the  Major  Bowes 
hour.  They  wrote  him  a  letter  on 
Wednesday.  Having  slept  on  that, 
they  could  wait  no  longer,  and  taking 
'  the  seventy-five-pound  accordion,  a 
suit  case  and  a  dufflo  bag,  they  set 
out  together.  They  had  $8  between 
them. 


Stranded  in  Columbus,  Ohio 

A  motorist  gave  them  a  lift  as  far 
as  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  they  were 
stranded  for  a  while,  until  they  ap- 
I  piled  to  the  State  Police  Motor  Patrol. 
■  The  motor  patrol  gave  them  a  lift  to 
the  West  Virginia  border  where  a  sec- 
ond motorist  carried  them  into 
Wheeling.  Once  more  the  state  police 
obliged,  taking  Graveel  and  Schwenk 
to  the  Pennsylvania  border.  A  third 
motorist  gave  them  a  lift  from  there 
to  New  York,  where  they  arrived  last 
night. 

Their  good  Samaritan,  a  traveling 
salesman,  dropped  them  at  the  West 
Thirtieth  Street  Station.  They 
They  asked  the  police  there  how  they 
could  get  to  282  Cooper  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, where  George  Voges,  a  friend 
from  their  Indiana  State  Home  for 
the  Blind,  lives.  A  policeman 
escorted  them  to  Cooper  Street.  Dis- 
appointment awaited  them,  however, 
for  the  family  In  Voges  house  was  pre- 
paring to  move,  and  there  was  no 
room.  A  neighboring  garage  owner 
was  persuaded  to  let  them  sleep  the 
night  in  one  of  his  cars. 

This  morning  they  set  out  bright 
and  early  for  Police  Headquarters,  for 
they  had  come  to  rely  largely  on  the 
forces  of  the  law.  Two  wrong  starts 
on  the  subway  delayed  them,  and 
they  were  beginning  to  be  desperate 
when  two  men  whose  names  they  did 
not  learn  led  them  to  the  Spring 
Street  goal.  They  arrived  there  with 
40  cents.  Now  they  are  hoping  that 
Major  Bowes  may  be  persuaded  to 
make  an  exception  In  their  favor. 
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Blum  Child  Shows 
Ability  for  Learning 
Great  Many  Words 


Do      blind      children      compensate 

j-^ith  a   large  vocabulai'y? 

'  This  question  might  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  if  Carol  Rowe,  21 
months  old,  were  to  be  used  as  the 
subject  in  making  judment.  She 
lives  at  Creston. 

.A^ccording  to  Prof.  Lee  E.  Travis 
of  the  speech  department  who  par- 
ticipated with  Miss  Rowe  last  Sat- 
urday on  a  national  broadcast  ema- 
nating from  Des  Moines,  her  blind- 
ness accounts  In  part  for  her  Iceen- 
ness  in  picking  up  more  words  than 
other  children. 

'  Miss  Rowe  has  a  vocabulary  of 
7.S0  words,  which  is  the  average  fig- 
ure for  a  child  36  months  of  ago^ " 


Dailies  which  subscribe  to  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  were  priv- 
ileged one  day  last  week  to  publish  half  a 
column  of  disconnected  words.  Number- 
ing 600,  the  words  comprised  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Carol  Lynn  Rowe,  20-month-old 


Carol  Lynn  Rowe 
She  uses  her  ears  for  eyes. 

daughter  of  a  Creston,  Iowa  dentist. 
Carol  thus  knew  five  times  as  many  words 
as  the  average  baby  of  her  age.  Dr. 
Wendell  Johnson  of  the  LTniversity  of 
Iowa  accorded  her  an  Intelligence  Quo- 
tient of  165  (normal:  100),  called  her  a 
prodigy. 

Some  words   Carol   knows:   lemonade, 
candy,  ice,  cream,  lollypop,  cigar,  cigaret, 
tobacco,  pants,  pajamas,  locust,  katydid, 
Mae  West,  come,  up,  see,  me,  some,  time, 
buzz,  rhumba,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
%\x,    sev'en,    nine,    ten,    seventeen,   hippo- 
potamus,  lavatory,  belch,    sneeze,  Jesus, 
pop,   eye,   goofy,   flush,   toilet,   groceries, 
fruit,  nuts,  nertz. 

What  readers  of  the  NANA  story  were 
not  told  was  that  Carol  Lynn  Rowe  has 
been  blind  since  birth.    Says  her  father: 
"We  have  taken  particular  pains  to  ex- 
plain her   surroundings   to  her.    We   de- 
scribe the  things  she  touches,  the  things 
she  tastes,  hears  and  smells.    That  prob- 
ably accounts  in  large  measure  for  her 
vocabulary." 
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BUND  MAN 
FIRE  HERO 

Rouses  Tenants  of  Heights 
House — Fight    Green- 
ville Blaze. 


The  blaze,  which  caused  damagt!| 
estimated  at  $25,  was  quickly  ex- 
tinguished by  firemen.  The  building 
is  a.  two-story  brick  and  frame 
dwelling  owned  by  Joseph  Saltzer, 
97  Sherman  Av.  Fireman  said  the 
fire  was  caused  by  cigarette  smok- 
ing in  bed  in  Cummings'  apartment.  I 


Firemen  were  summoned  to  fight 
[  a  two-alarm  fire  in  the  Greenville 
section,  and  several  lesser  fires  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  over  the 
holiday  week-end.  A  false  alarm 
fiend  also  kept  the  firefighters  on  the 
jump. 

A  blind  man,    despite   the   fact   he 
no    longer    has    the    sense    of    smell,. 
was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives 
of    three    Hudson    City    men    in    an- 
other fire. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  by 
fire  early  Sunday  morning  to  the 
building  known  as  Diana  Hall  at 
587  Ocean  Av.,  corner  of  Myrtle,: 
when  flames,  which  started  in  the 
one-story  restaurant  at  585  Ocean 
Av.    spread   to   the   larger  building. 

An  alarm  was  sent  in  from  Box 
846  at  Ocean  Av.  and  Grant  at  6:25 
for  the  fire  in  the  one-story  restaur- 
ant known  as  the  Roosevelt,  which 
is  not  operating  at  present.  The  fire, 
according  to  authorities,  started 
from  a  short  circuit  in  the  wiring 
and,  because  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  two  buildings,  the  flames 
spread  quickly.  The  larger  building 
is  unoccupied  on  the  first  and  third 
floors,  but  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  the  Frank 
Poletti  Association.  There  was  no 
one  in  either  building. 

A  second  alarm  was  sent  in  at 
6:30  owing  to  the  spread  of  the 
flames,  but  in  spite  of  the  work  of 
the  firemen,  the  buildings  were  con- 
siderably damaged.  Deputy  Chief 
Charles  Wilson  was  in  charge  of 
the  police   detail   at  the  fire. 

Still  another  alarm  came  in  at  6:40 
and  at  first  the  police  thought  that 
the  false  alarm  fiend  was  at  it 
again,  but  the  time  and  place  showed 
it  was  evidently  someone  who 
thought  it  would  be  good  to  call  out 
more   apparatus. 

Blind  Man  a  Hero 
Hudson  City  residents  are  pro- 
claiming the  heroic  actions  of  Fred 
"Pop"  Morrison,  70-year-old  blind 
man  of  51  Sherman  Av.,  whose  alert- 
ness early  Sunday  morning  savedi 
three  men  from  injuries  and  possibly] 
death  when  fire  broke  out  in  the 
second  floor  apartment  of  the  dwell-  \ 
ing. 

Morrison,   a  retired  Public   Service 

employe,  who  became  blind  five  years 

ago   and   at   the   same   time   lost  his 

sepse    of    smell,    was    awakened    at 

2:45.    At   first   unable    to   understand 

1  the  cause  of  his  restlessness,  Morri- 

I  son  lay  awake  until  he  realized  his 

j  sightless   eyes   were   smarting.   Then 

he  heard  a  cough  in  the  apartment 

of   Joseph   Cummings,   48,   who   lives 

on  the  second  floor  above  Morrison. 

Certain  the  cough  indicated  distress, 

Morrison    shouted    an    alarm.    Cum- 

inings  awoke,  to  find  his  mattress  on 

fire. 

An  alarm  was  sent  in  by  Patrol- 
man John  Zumpkley.  Meanwhile 
Cummings  and  Edward  Vedder,  who 
occupies  an  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor  next  to  Morrison's,  hurried  toi 
the  street.  The  blind  man  hastily 
donned  clothing  and  hurried  to  the 
second  floor  apartment  of  82-year-old  1 
James  Kyle,  whom  he  helped  dresd 
and  aided  to  the  street.     .  r 
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Blind  Since  1930,  He  Weaves  Belts 


Courant  Photos. 


ROBERT   REED. 


Blind  Hartford  Man  Weaves  Belts 
To  Assist  Him  In  Buying  Guide  Dog 
And  To  'Keep  His  Mind  Occupied' 


Almost  totally  blind  since  1930, 
i  Robert  Reid  of  46  Ellsworth  Street 
is  weaving  leather  belts  to  "keep  his 
mind  occupied"  and  to  assist  him  in 
buying  a  guide  dog  from  the  Seeing 
Eye  Institute  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Starting  last  February,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  , Blind,  Mr.  Reid  mistered  the 
art  of  leather  belt  weaving  and 
since  that  time  has  completed  and 
marketed  1061  belts. 

He  has  applied  to  the  Seeing  Eye 
Institute  for  the  pui'chase  of  one 
of  their  German  shepherd  dogs, 
famous  for  their  ability  to  lead 
blind  people  through  the  city 
streets.  He  said  that  an  answer  to 
his  application  would  be  received  in 
a  few  days. 

The  loss  of  Buster,  a  12 -years-old 
French  bulldog  in  1932,  was  felt 
deeply  by  Mr.  Reid  who  credited 
the  dog  with  being  able  to  do 
"everything  but  talk."  When  Bus- 
ter's master  lost  his  sight  in  1930,  he 
acted  as  a  guide  across  the  busy 
strGstx 

At  present,  Mr.  Reid  is  attending 
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a  training  school  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  Blind  in  the  State 
Office  Building  where  he  is  learn- 
ing the  Braille  system  of  writing 
and  reading  in  addition  to  attend- 
ing classes  in  which  he  is  being 
taught  how  to  make  footstools  and 
other  types  of  furniture. 

Belts  bought  from  Mr.  Reid  have 
been  sent  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  Can- 
ada, England,  Boston,  New  York 
Philadelphia  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  in 
addition  to  practically  every  city  In 
Connecticut.  Sales  of  nearly  100 
belts  in  Winsted  were  reported  by 
Mr.  Reid,  although  the  majority  of 
the  sales  have  been  made  in  Hart- 
fords  insurance  offices  and  fac- 
tories. 

The  youngest  customer  for  his 
product  is  a  3-years-old  Hartford 
boy  who  placed  an  order  for  a  20- 
inch  belt.  Daily  orders  for  belts 
have  run  as  high  as  61,  Mr.  Reid 
reported. 

Coming  to  Hartford  in  1912,  Mr. 
Reid  was  employed  by  the  plumbing 
firm  of  J.  Lyon  and  Sons,  where  he 
rose  to  the  foremanship.  Because  of 
the  loss  of  his  sight,  he  resigned"  in 
1930. 
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W  P  A  Wm  Translate 
Books  into  BraUle 

Indianapolis.  Sept.  19  (A.P.>— A  $6300 
Works  Progress  Administration  project 
here  is  going  to  increase  the  store  of 
literature    available    for    Indiana's    blind 

Bight  women,  four  of  them  blind  and 
four  who  can  see,  will  start  work  Mon- 
day at  the  Indiana  State  Library,  tran- 
scribing Into  Braille,  the  alphabet  of  the 
■  blind,  a  number  of  short  novels  and 
short  stories.  ^  ^^  ^  ^, 

W  P  A  officials,  pointmg  out  that  the 
better  known  classics  comprise  most  of 
the  small  amount  of  literature  available 
In  Braille  books,  expressed  belief  there 
Is  a  need  for  lighter  fiction  and  more 
recently  published   works. 

The  completed  books  will  be  placed  In 
the  State  Library's  traveling  collection 
for  shipment  to  blind  readers  throughout 

Indiana.  ^    .    ,•  , 

WPA    officials   here   expressed    belief 

the    project   is   the   first   of   its   kind  in 

the  United  States.  j 
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■Traffic  Signal  to 
tf^Aid  Blind  Urged 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  150  blind  persons  em- 
ployed at  the  State  Industrial 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  at  Pico  and 
Oak  streets,  Councilman  Bennett 
has  presented  to  city  council  a  reso- 
lution asking  for  the  installation  of 
automatic  traffic  signals  at  the 
intersection  of  Oak  street,  or  Sen- 
tous  street.  The  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  traffic  and  lighting 
committee  and  to  the  police  depart 
ment  for  consideration. 
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BLIND  SCULPTOR  WINS  PRAISE 

Although  totally  blind,  Ernesto  Ma- 
suelli  is  winning  much  praise  as  a 
sculptor  in  Italy,  according  to  a  re- 
port from  Rome.  Masuelli  lost  his 
sight  during  the  World  War.  He  did 
no  modeling  until  four  years  ago, 
but  in  spite  of  his  handicap  he  over- 
came the  technical  difficulties  of  his 
art  without  instruction.  His  excep- 
.tional  memory  enables  him  to  recall 
'shapes  and  details.  He  prefers  to 
'work  In  the  dark  after  the  rest  of  the 
household   has  retired  for  the  night. 


ELECTRITEYE 
'HEARS'  FOR 
//  BLIND 

Portable  Device  Turns. 

Light  to  Sound  and 

Guides  Sightless 

By  L.  E.  LEVICK. 

A  new  "electric  eye,"  which 
converts  light  into  sound,  today 
enabled  a  totally  blind  girl  to 
"hear"  where  she  was  going. 
The  portable  device  "picked 
up"  a  beam  of  light  along  her 
path,  causing  a  tiny  buzzer  to 
sound  as  long  as  she  kept  walk- 
ing in  a  straight  line. 

The  electric  eye  was  demon- 
strated by  Miss  Jane  Muhlfeld, 
Scarsdale  society  girl  who  has 
been  blind  all  her  life,  and  by  its 
inventor,  J.  O.  Kleber,  staff  engi- 
neer of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

A  beam  of  light,  about  two  feet 
wide,  was  projected  along  the  cor- 
ridor in  front  of  the  foundation's 
lexhibit  in  the  Hall  of  Science  at 
the  Electrical  and  Radio  Show,  in 
the  Grand  Central  Palace. 

Miss  Muhlfeld  held  the  portable 
three-pound  device  before  her.  The 
light,  entering  the  electric  eye,  set 
off  a  buzzer  wluch  indicated  she 
was  on  the  right  track.  She  also 
was  able  to  adjust  it,  so  that  it 
buzzed  only  when  she  got  off  the 
track  of  light.  A  beam  of  either 
visible  or  invisible  light  can  be 
used. 

CAN  GET  AROUND. 

"With  the  electric  eye,"  said 
Miss  Muhlfeld,  "I  can  walk 
along  the  path  of  the  light  beam 
without  any  difficulty.  It  should 
be  of  help  to  blind  people  in  in- 
stitutions or  in  their  homes 
where  light  beams  can  be  pro- 
jected along  hallways  to  enable 
them  to  get  about  from  room 
to  room  and  to  aid  in  stairways 
I   and  other  pitfalls." 

A  few  experimental  models  of 
'the  device  have  been  made,  and 
Mr.  Kleber  said  he  expects  to  get 
the   size   down   eventually   to   fit 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
"An  ordinary  electric  light  is 
strong  enough  to  be  'picked  up' 
by  the  electric  eye  at  a  distance 
of  150  feet,"  said  the  inventor. 
"We  have  even  'bent'  the  light 
by  using  mirrors,  so  that  a  blind 
person  was  able  to  walk  around 
objects, placed  in  his  path." 
Miss     Muhlfeld,     who     is     the 
daughter    of    John    E.    Muhlfeld, 
engineer  and  locomotive  designer, 
has    been     associated    with    the 
foundation  for  the  blind  for  three 
years.    She  studied  at  the  exclu- 
sive  Finch   School   in   New   York 
and     also     abroad,     and     speaks 
French,  Italian  and  some  German. 
I     Her  linguistic  ability  enables  her 
to    act    as    proof-reader    on    the 
"talking  book"  records,  which  the 
foundation    puts    out,    correcting 
foreign  pronunciations,   and   also 
.checking  the  finished  records  for 
sound  defects. 


Mr.  Kleber  predicted  that  by 
putting  "spectacles,'"  really  filters, 
of  five  or  six  different  colors  on 
the  "electric  eye"  device,  it  will 
also  be  possible  for  the  blind  to 
fine'  their  way  from  a  hallway  into 
any  one  of  as  many  doors.  Light 
beams  of  different  colors  would  be 
projected  from  the  respective 
rooms,  and  by  equipping  the  de- 
vice with  two  "eyes"  the  wearer 
could  tell  whether  he  was  turning 
llet^OT  right 
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BilNJUUN  KNEW  OWNER 
'     BY  TREAD  OF  HIS  HORSE 


RADED  ANIMALS  SHREWDLY 
MERELY  BY  TOUCH 
SENSE 


A  Vi\inia  newspaper  man.  C.  J. 
Harkrader,  of  the  Bristol  Herald- 
Courier,  has  generously  shared  with 
me  an  account  of  James  Barger,  the 
blind  horse  trader  of  Blountville, 
Tenn.,  writes  Ernest  Elmo  Call- 
cius,  in  "The  Atlantic."  Barger, 
blind  from  birth,  knew  the  step  of 
everj'  horse  in  the  county.  Sitting 
on  the  porch  of  the  general  store 
of  an  afternoon,  he  would  greet  the 
farmers  and  others  as  they  drew 
up  before  a  word  was  apoken, 
"Howdy,  Zeb!"  "Howdy,  Lem!" 
whether  on  a  horse  or  mule  or  with 
a  team.  He  also  knew  the  dogs  in 
the  same  way,  detecting  the  soft, 
pad  on  the  road,  and  they,  dogs  I 
and  horses,  knew  him  and  recog- 
nized his  kinship. 

In  a  county  where  horse  trading 
is  a  fine  art  and  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  to  outwit  the  other  fellow, 
he  bought,  sold  and  swapped 
horses,  mules  and  cattle  and  was 
never  fooled.  Let  him  once  get 
those  sensitive  fingers  on  an  ani- 
mal's body  and  he  knew  more 
about  the  beast  than  the  sharp- 
est eyed  and  shrewdest  trader.  He 
asked  no  quarter,  and  generally  re- 
ceived none,  trading  on  even 
terms. 

No  defect  or  disease  in  an  animal 
escaped  him.  He  could  appraise 
everything  about  a  horse  except  the 
color.  He  was  shrewd,  courageous, 
quick  and  daring,  and  in  spite  of 
his  handicap  made  money  in  an  oc- 
cupation where  all  five  wits  are 
none  too  many  for  most  operators. 
Only  in  making  payment  did  he 
need  help.  He  always  settled  by 
checks,  which  he  would  sign  only 
in  the  presence   of  two   witnesses. 
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iUND  LECTURER 
ADDRESSES  ASSEMBLY 


Wegt  Springfield,  Sept.  24— '•Fill  in 
your  niche"  was  the  title  of  an  in- 
structive and  impressive  talk  given 
this  morning  at  the  senior  high  school 
assembly  hall  before  the  students  and 
faculty  by  W.  R.  Duckett,  blind  lec- 
turer, here  with  his  faithful  collie, 
"Scotie". 

The  lecturer,  who  undertook  to  edu- 
cate himself,  after  he  had  been  blined 
m  the  war,  told  of  his  own  history, 
out  of  school  at  14,  a  farmer  in  Ne- 
braska, a  member  of  the  signal  corps 
m  France,  blinded,  a  frcshment  in 
high  school  at  the  agre  of  27,  jrraduate 
and  pot  graduate  work  in  Midwestern 
colleges,  until  now  he  holds  a  master  i 
of  arts  degree  from  Columbia  univer- 
sity.  I 

"Scottie",  who  has  been  honored  by  ' 
Albert  Payson  Terhune.  famous  nov-  ' 
elist,  wa,s  f)urchased  from  a  dog  catch-  ' 
er  in  1926,  and  Duckett  told  how  the 
dos:  "filled  the  niche",  and  drew  the 
lesson  that  his  listener.s.  too,  could  i 
[find  their  niche,'  and  fill  it. 
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Ill  Readers  "Go  Blind" 
on  Every  Line  of  Type 

Minneapolis.  —  The  eye  "goes 
blind"  at  least  three  times  while 
Evading  a  line  of  type.  Tests  made 
with  a  camera  developed  by  Dr. 
M.  A.  Tinker,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  showed  that  the  aver- 
age person's  eye  made  about  five 
little  hops  over  each  line  and  that 
the  eye  was  blind  for  a  fiftieth  of 
a  second  between  the  hops.  The 
best  readers  make  three  or  four 
stops  twelve  times  in  covering  a 
line  of  type. 
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Blind  Musician 

Denies  Killing  Girl 

Forrest  K.  Wells,  blind  musician,  led 
before  Judge  John  M.  Gibbs  of  the  Supe- 
i-ior  Court  today,  denied  his  guilt  of  the 
murder,  as  charged,  of  his  supposed 
fweetheart,  Helen  Wells,  alias  Helen 
Martin,  whose  body  was  found  at  the 
rear  of  a  Boston  hotel  in  which  they  both 
lived. 

Wells  was  held  for  trial  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  November. 

He  is  said  to  have  pushed  the  girl 
through  an  upper  story  window  and  then 
thrown  her  dog  after  her.  She  died  at 
the  City  Hospital. 
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Blind  Pianist  to  Play 
1000  Songs  in  Marathon 

OTTAWA,  Kas.,  Oct.  10  (AP)  — 
Robert  Beeler,  blind  pianist,  will  cel- 
ebrate his  30th  birthday  tomorrow  by 
attempting  to  play  1000  selections 
from  memory  in  a  20-hour  marathon. 

Beeler,  blind  since  birth  and  crip- 
pled by  rheumatism  since  early  boy- 
hood, said  tonight  he  will  grope  his 
way  to  his  piano  at  4:30  A.  M. 

His  planned  repertoire  includes  all 
types  of  music — popular  songs,  In- 
dian and  folk  songs,  grand  opera  and 
classical  selections.  He  has  learned 
them  from  hearing  others  play.  J 


Watertown 
Cells  Said 
^Not  Homeyj 

•^Seeing-Eye"  Agent 

Case  Put  Ahead 
I      To  November 


"In  my  opinion  two  and  one- 
half   days   spent   in  a  cell   in   tha 

.^Watertown  police  station  are 
equal  to  a  sentence  of  15  days 
served  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion at  Billerica,"  Lieutenant 
James  P.  Burke  of  the  Watertown 
police  told  Judge  F'rederic  A. 
Crafts  in  Waltham  District  Court 
this  morning  when  urging  len- 
iency for  Harry  W.  Cougill,  29g 
of  43  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston. 

Cougill  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences.  He  was  picked  up 
early  Friday  afternoon  on  School 
street.  Watertown,  by  Officers 
Farrell  and  Perkins,  who  found 
the  defendant  going  from  house 
to  house  soliciting  contributions 
for  'The  Seeing  Eye."  which,  he 
explained  to  prospective  victims, 
was  a  fund  to  be  used  for  tha 
training  of  police  dogs  to  lead 
blind  peri^»s. 

"  1!^  prisoner  frankly  admitted 
that  he  was  operating  a  "racket." 
He  said  that/  he  worked  last  ia 
Florida,  coming  to  Boston  a  few 
months  ago.  He  was  penniless 
and  devised  the  scheme  to  get 
money.  No  one  was  working  tha 
"game"  with  him.  he  said,  add- 
ing that  he  himself  had  irtver 
been   in  trouble  before. 

I  Continuing  his  description  of 
f he  lack  of  comforts  supplied  pris- 

I  bners  In  the  Watertown  police  sta- 
tion. Lieutenant  Burke  said  that 
the  town  did  not  feed  its  "guests" 
with  chicken  sandwiches  or  other 
(delicacies  and  that  the  darkness 
of  the  cells  made  it  impossible  to 
'spend  their  time  In  reading. 

On  learning  that  there  was  no 
record  against  Cougill,  Judge 
Crafts  continued  his  case  until 
November  21  and  ordered  his  re- 
lease on  personal  recognizance.   \ 
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BLIND  SCU?LPTOB  WINS  PRIZE. 

Although  totally  blind,  Ernest 
Masuelli  is  winning  much  praise 
as  a  sculptor  in  Italy,  according  to 
a  report  from  Rome.  Masuelli  lost 
his  sight  during  the  World  war. 
He  did  no  modelling  until  four 
years  ago,  but  in  spite  of  his  handi- 
cap he  overcame  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties of  his  art  without  instruc- 
tion. His  exceptional  memory  ena- 
bles him  to  recall  shapes  and  de- 
tails. He  prefers  to  work  in  the 
dark  after  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold has  retired  for  the  night. 
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Ethiopia-in-Braille 
Prepared  for  Blind 

LONDON-An  embossed  map  ol 
Ethiopia    has    been    made   by    the 

sr^rti;aTtS^Shf?-^ 

Sw  events  in  the  most  discussed 

..  country  of  the  mon\ent. 

'     The  map  was  produced  by  ham 

mering  dots  on  a  double  metal  plate 

Som  which  copies  could  be  printed 

fhirWDaner  Towns,  rivers,  fron- 

?Srs    and  tSe  iSibouti  railway  are 

iStri?^^e^-»- 
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nrovided  with  each  map. 

P  The     important     speech     of     S^ 

Samuel   Hoare,    England  s  Foreign 

The  publication  committee  of  tne 
NatSfnal  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
considering    the    production    of    a 

1  Braille  edition  of  Ladislas  Faragos 
re-ent  book,  "Abyssinia  on  the  Eve, 

I  J!id  in  the  event  of  publication  the 
authS  and  publishers  have  agreed 
to  waive  all  copyright  fees. 


ITH  BRAILLE    MAP,   BLIND 
FARMER  "SEtS"  EROSION         * 

Krosion -control  projects  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  based  on  the 
principle  that  "seeing  is  believing," 
but  Stewart  Warren,  a  farmer  near 
Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  believes  with- 
out seeing.  He  has  been  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  erosion  con- 
trol by  a  Braille  map  of  his  farm. 

During  the  past  20  years  a  deep 
gully  had  eaten  into  the  meadow  of 
Mr.  Warren's  91 -acre  farm.  Smaller 
gullies  had  grown  into  his  grain 
fields.  Last  summer  it  was  impossible 
to  drive  a  wagon  into  the  cornfield. 
Corn  had  to  be  carried  across  the  gul- 
lies in  baskets. 

Since  the  topography  of  the  land 
was  suited  to  a  demonstration  of  ero- 
sion-control methods,  he  was  enlist- 
ed as  a  co-operator  in  the  soil-con- 
servation program. 

A  crude  but  effective  Braille  map  of 
his  farm  was  prepared  by  Service 
men.  Small  nail  holes  placed  close 
together  in  the  map  indicated  con* 
tour  lines.  Boundary  and  fence  linea 
were  indicated  by  perforations  placed 
farther  apart.  With  this  map  as  a 
guide,  Mr.  Warren  is  able  to  under- 
stand the  erosion-control  work  plan- 
ned for  his  land,  as  well  as  any  of 
his  neighbors. 
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Jersey  Observer  Staff  Phott 
Total  blindness  has  been  no  handicap  to  Carlos  Rodrigues, 
23-year-cId  student  of  Manhattan  College,  New  York,  who,  due  to  his  high 
standing  in  his  studies,  has  just  been  elected  to  Episilon  Sigma  Pi,  the 
honorary  society  of  the  school.  Carlos  has  been  totally  blind  since  he  was  a 
baby.  A  native  of  Cuba  he  csme  to  the  United  States  in  1923  and  entered 
the  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
completed  a  grammer  school  course  in  four  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Cuba  and  two  years  later,  in  1929,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  completed 
the  high  school  course  in  three  years.  His  remarkable  record  and  high 
standing  won  for  him  a  scholarship  in  Manhattan  College.  During  his 
first  two  3  ea-s  in  the  College  he  lived  in  a  dormitory  and  vacation  camp  in 
Manhattan  and  at  St.  Michael's  Villa,  a  home  for  the  blind  in  Englewood 
Cliffs.  Last  year  hp  went  to  live  at  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  blind,  in 
Pavonia  avenue,  Jersey  City. 
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HOARE'S  ADDRESS 
SET  UP  FOR  BLIND 


Geneva  Speech  Produced  In 
w.,j  Braille 

LONDON,  Oct.  19  (AP)— Sir  Sam- 
uel Hoare's  historic  speech  at  Ge- 
neva, in  which  he  announced  Brit- 
ain's intention  to  stand  by  the  cov- 
enant of  the  League,  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Prajjle  by  the  National  In- 
stitute fortne  Blind. 

Efforts  are  being  made  at  the  in- 
stitute's headquarters  ^ere  to  sup- 
ply the  urgent  demand  by  blind 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  information  dealing  with  Ethi- 
opia and  the  present  situation. 

A  special  embossed  map  of  the 
aiea  was  produced  in  record  time 
by  hammering  dots  on  a  double 
metal  plate  from  which  copies  can 
be  printed  on  thick  paper. 


White  Man  Gives  Sight 
To  Help  Save  Indians' 

Goes    Blind    in    Experiments 
That  Explain  I  rachoma 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.,  Oct.  18  (IP).— 
A  white  man's  sacrifice  may  aid  the 
eyesight   of   American    Indians.     The 

Iwhite  man  is  Clarence  Brown,  fifty 
(years  old,  of  Iowa  City,  who  risked  and 
lost  the  sight  of  his  one  good  eye  that 
medical  science  might  gain  valuable 
information  on  tracnoma,  a  dangerous 
disease. 

Brown,  pronounced  by  physicians 
Incurably  ill  from  a  malignant  disease, 
ientered  the  United  States  Indian  Hos- 
pital at  Port  Apache,  Ariz.,  last  spring 
and  permitted  physicians  to  implant 
the  virus  of  trachoma  in  his  remaining 
eye. 

"The  American  Journal  of  Opthal- 
mology"  reports  the  experiments.  Six 
weeks  after  the  virus  had  been  Im- 
planted in  Brown's  eye,  he  became 
totally  blind,  proving,  the  doctors  re- 
ported, that  trachoma  was  a  com- 
municable disease.  The  e.iperiment 
proved  also  that  the  virus  was  so  small 
it  could  pass  through  a  filter  which 
would  halt  ordinary  germs. 

The  result  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  handling  or  segregation  oi 
Indian  school  children  suffering  from 
trachoma,  an  Infection  of  the  inner 
lining  of  the  eyelid  which  leads  to  a 
growth  over  the  eyeball  and  blindness. 


\' 
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Mortality  Rate  Among  the  Blind 
Higher  Among  Children  Than  With 
r     Adults,  Metropolitan  Report  Says 


statistical  Bureau   Gives   Figures   After   Study   of 
11,716  tndutrisal  Policyholders. — General  Dis- 
eases Outlined.— Accidents  Take  Many. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21— 
Blind  persons,  and  especially  blind 
children,  suffer  a  very  high  mortal- 
ity, ranging  from  ly^,  to  35  times 
the  normal  according  to  their  age. 
The  high  death  rate  among  these 
handicapped,  strangely  enough,  is 
not  due  to  accidents  but  largely  to 
the  diseases  which  theinselves 
cause  blindness.  Exceptionally  high 
death  rates  are  recorded  for  blind 
children  as  the  result  of  cancer  and 
other  tumors  of  the  brain,  which 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
blindness. 

These  findings  are  based  on  an 
analysis  made  by  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  11,716  Indus- 
trial policyholders  who,  between 
1923  and  1933,  were  granted  disabil- 
ity allowances  because  of  blind- 
ness incun-ed  subsequent  to  the  is- 
suance of  their  policies. 

The  death  rate  of  these  blind  poli- 
cyholders, as  a  group,  was  ly^  times 
that  of  all  the  Company's  Industri- 
al policyholders.  Blind  white  males 
had  a  mortality  2  1-4  times  the  nor- 
mal, as  compared  with  2  3-4  times 
lor  white  females. 

Age   Differences 

The  statisticians  found  marked 
differences  in  the  blind  death  rate 
according  to  age.  The  situation  was 
extremely  unfavorable  among  chil- 
dren, the  mortality  being  20  times 
the  normal  at  ages  under  10,  and 
35  times  at  ages  10  to  14.  After  11 
the  ratio  of  the  death  rate  to  nor- 
mal decreased  rapidly.  Between 
ages  15  and  19,  it  was  14  times  the 
normal;  between  30  and  39,  6I/2 
times;  between  50  and  59,  3^2 
times;  between  70  and  79,  less 
than  twice;  and  at  ages  80  and 
over,  only  Xy,  times  the  normal. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
statisticians  state,  the  blindness 
was  reported  as  due  to  specific  af- 
fections of  the  eye,  but  study  of 
the  causes  of  death  showed  that 
the  reports  were  sometimes  inac- 
curate, and  that  the  blindness  was 
actually  due  to  a  general  disease. 
The  eye  condition  most  frequently 
reported  as  the  cause  of  blindness 
was  cataract.  Next  in  importance 
was  glaucoma,  or  hardening  of  the 
eyeball,  and  third,  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  combination  of 
two  or  more  eye  diseases,  result- 
ing in  blindness,  wag  also  frequent. 

General  Diseases 
General  diseases,  as  the  cause 
of  blindness,  were  reported  in  only 
one-sixth  of  the  cases,  but  the  true 
I  number  was  really  much  larger. 
The  diseases  most  frequently  re-i 
ported    were    syphilis,    diseases    of! 


j  the  brain — chiefly  cerebral  hemor- 
!  rhage  —  diabetes,  arteriosclerosis 
j  and  kidney  diseases,  chiefly  chronic 
nephritis. 

Accidents  were  found  responsi- 
ble for  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
cases,  with  no  particular  type  of 
accident  predominating.  The  com- 
parative rarity  of  blindness  due  to 
the  use  of  alcohol  was  also  notable. 
Congenital  causes,  which  generally 
account  for  an  appi'eciable  percent- 
age of  blindness,  were  very  infre- 
quent in  this  experience,  because  of 
the  nature  of  this  insurance  mate- 
rial. 

The  study  showed  the  accident 
death  rate  among  the  blind  to  be 
only  about  1  3-4  times  the  normal. 
This  relatively  good  showing  is  due 
to  the  sheltered  and  restricted  lives 
of  the  blind.  They  figure  relatively 
seldom  in  occupational,  motor  ve- 
hicle and  public  accidents,  which 
account  for  two-thirds  of  all  fatal 
accidents  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. However,  home  accidents,  to 
which  the  blind  are  subject,  are 
responsible  for  one-third  of  the  gen- 
eral accident  toll. 

That  blindness  brings  eventual 
resignation  to  the  affliction  is  indi- 
cated by  the  suicide  i-ate,  which 
showed  a  smaller  excess  than  most 
other  causes  of  death. 

Cause  of  Most  Deaths 
"The  causes  of  death  which  show- 
ed the  highest  mortalities  as  com- 
pared with  normal,"  the  statisti- 
cians state,  "were  syphilis  and  dia- 
betes, the  death  rates  from  which 
were  respectively  over  twelve  and 
over  seven  times  the  normal.  This 
is  not  surprising  because  both  these 
diseases  loom  large  as  causes  of 
blindness. 

"The  death  rate  from  diseases  of 
the  arteries  was  over  four  and  one- 
half  times  the  normal  and  that 
from  chronic  nephritis,  over  three 
times  the  normal.  The  high  death 
rates  from  these  causes  largely  re- 
flect also  their  causative  relation- 
ship to  blindness.  Other  diseases 
in  which  the  death  rates  were  dis- 
tinctly above  normal  were  organic 
heart  disease,  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
pneumonia  and  influenza,  and  can- 
cer. The  tuberculosis  death  rate 
was  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
standard. 

"The  extremely  lilgh  death  rate 
from  cancer  among  blind  children 
and  j'oung  people  is  striki^ig.  This 
is  due  to  the  frequency  of  malig- 
nant tumors  of  the  brain  as  the 
cause  of  the  blindness  at  the.se 
young  ages.  Although  the  fact  is 
not  generally  know,  the  brain  is  one 
of  the  few  sites  where  the  inci- 
dence of  cancer  is  high  in  early 
life.  Deaths  from  brain  tumor  were 
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Tatlier  andFliiid  Son] 
Win  GtTuri's  Mercy 


A  sixty-day  suspended  sentence 
was  Imposed  by  Judge  Liberman  in 
Camden  police  court  today  on 
Jam.es  Kllmartin,  54.  and  his  blind 
son,  Charles.  27.  of  New  York  City, 
who  were  charged  with  stealing 
$1.15  from  a  barber  shop  cash  reg 
ister. 

After  their  arrest  yesterday  on  a 
warrant  sworn  out  by  the  barber, 
Joseph  Gabriel,  of  Terrace  Avenue, 
Camden,  police  said  they  found 
$1.15  in  the  blind  man's  pocket. 
Both  denied  they  had  taken  the 
■  money  from  the  cash  register  dur- 
ing Gabriel's  temporary  absence 
from  the  shop.'  but  they  made  res- 
titution and  promised  to  leave  town 
after  Judge  Liberman  found  them 
guilty  and  suspended  their  sen: 
tence. 
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HYMNS   IN   BRAILLE   EDITED  'X' 
BY   B.  U.  FTfTuLTY   MEMBER 

Pres  Daniel  L.  Marsh  of  Boston 
University  has  received  a  volume  of 
hymns  printed  in  Braille  by  the 
United  State  Government  for  the 
Protestant  blind  of  the  United  States, 
I  The  editor  and  compiler  is  Dr  H.  Au 
gustine  Smith,  head  of  the  depart 
ment     of     church     and     f'o^mu;  ity 


music  in  the  Boston  Univ^io 
lege  of  Music.  -Prof  Smith's  book  wjs 
chosen  by  the  committee  of  blind 
musicians  and  clergy  as  combining 
the  best  of  the  old  and  new  texts. 
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Dr  Walter  Damrosch,  director  of 
NBC's  Music  Appreciation  Hour,  an- 
nounced last  week  that  children  in 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States  are  now  able  to  pro- 
cure in  Braille  all  student  notebooks 
used  in  coBjlinction  with  his  music 
educational  programs.  A  demand 
for  these  books  has  existed  for  some-  ■ 
time  but,  due  to  the  heavy  expense' 
involved,  their  preparation  was 
found  impossible  until  this  year  when 
the  American  Red  Cross  agreed  to 
supply  without  any  cost  all  the  labor 
needed  in  making  the  expensive 
plates.  ■■'■  -  'i^"' 


likewise  relatively  frequent  among  ' 
these  young  blind  people.  Other  dis- 
eases with  a  heavy  death  rate 
among  young  blind  people  were ' 
syphilis,  tuberculosis  and  other 
respiratory  diseases.  In  contrast  is 
the  rarity  of  fatal  accidents  among 
these  young  blind  persons,  only  one 
being  recorded." 
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BLIND  PERSONS,  and  especially 
^1.^^  yuji^^^p  Ij'-Ter  a  very  high  mor- 
taJity,  ranging  Iroffl  "f  \-l  to  35  times 
the  normal  according  to  their  age.  The 
high  death  rate  among  these  handi- 
capped, strangely  enough,  is  not  due  to 
accidents  but  largely  to  the  diseases 
which  themselves  cause  blindness.  Ex- 
ceptionally high  death  rates  are  re- 
corded for  blind  children  as  the  re- 
sult of  cancer  and  their  tumors  of  the 
brain,  which  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  blindness. 
I  These  findings  are  based  on  an  an- 
alysis', made  by  the  statistical  bureajr 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insura^e 
company  of  11,716  industrial  Mificy- 
holders,  who,  between  1923  arjff  1933, 
were  granted  disability  allmjjimces  be- 
cause of  blindness  incurr£^!^ubs?queiit 
to  tfie  issuance  oT  Th.pirt)oncies. 
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Voices   Known  After  25   Years 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  since 
their  boyhood  25  years  ago,  two 
blind  men  recognized  each  other's 
voice  when  they  met  recently  in 
Bradford  Blind,  Institute  in  Brad- 
ford, England.  Before  any  names 
were  mentioned,  one  said:  "Sure- 
ly I  Icnow  that  voice.  It's  Jim 
Robertson,  isn't  it?"  "It  Is  an' 
all,"  replied  the  other,  "all  that's 
left  of  him.  And  I  bet  that's  John 
Hardacre."  Both  had  lost  their 
sight  since     their     last     boyhood 


meeting. 
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JUDGES  GOLD 
BY  THE  SMELL 

Blind    Jeweler    Charged 
With  Theft  of  Rings 


WORCESTER,  Oct.  22  (AP)-A  par- 
tially blind  man  who  called  himself  & 
jeweler  and  who  testified  he  judged  th« 
quality  of  gold  by  the  smell,  was  tried 
in  Superior  Criminal  Court  today  on  the 
charge  of  larceny  of  two  gold  rings 
from  the  home  of  George  Flagg  in 
Leominster,    May   28. 

The  jury  tonight  brought  in  a  sealed 
verdict  which  will  be  opened  tomorr 
row.  The  defendant  is  Rudolph  De- 
sautel,  37,  of  this  city.  He  told  the 
court  he  bought  the  rings  from  a 
stranger  on  the  common  for  |1.50  and 
a  package  of  cigarettes.  The  rings 
were  traced  to,  him  through  a  pawn 
ticket,    it   WAS    testified. 
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VIE  TO  AID  BLIND  GENIUS. 

Two  colleges  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  offered  to  accept  as 
a  member  Miss  Ruth  Hitchcock,  18- 
year-old  blind  girl,  who  competed  with 
the  Ijest  sighted  woman  of  her  year. 
At  14  slie  passed  the  piano  examina- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  of  music. 
j  Siie  has  written  a  large  number  of 
poems  which  are  to  be  published. 
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WESLACO  WOMAN  SUGGESTS 
ROGERS  MEMORIAL  FUND 
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AID  THE  BLIND 


^So  fhat  l:he  blind  may  se 
That  is  the  -ivay  the 


In      contributing      to      the      Will 
Rogers    Memorial    Fund,    you    are 
Will  Rogers  "°*   °"'^   registering  yourself   as   a 
,,„         .   1    T^      J      ,       ,  friend    of    the    cowboy-philosopher 

Memorial  Fund  should  be  spent,  but  your  money  will  go  to  some 
suggests  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lilyestrand  of  charitable  and  humanitarian  enter- 
ic eslaco.  .--  i  prise. 

"I  would   like  to  see   at   least   aj  .^/^«   President  John   N.   Garner, 
.      ,  ^^  chairman  of  the  national  commis- ^ 

part  of  the  memorial  fund  used  to 'sion;      Jesse      H.      Jones,      national 


restore  sight  to  blind  children  and 
adults  whenever  it  can  be  done," 
she  writes. 

"Everyone  sees  little  crippled 
children  trying  to  get  around  and 
our  sympathy  Is  aroused  but  blind 
children  can  not  run  around  and 
play.  We  do  not  see  them  and  they 
are  forgotten. 

"There  are  many  cases  where 
people  are  blind  just  because  there 
is  no  money.  That  should  never  be 
in  a  rich  country  like  this. 

"[  am  sure  that  Will  Rogers, 
with  his  kind  of  heai-t,  would  have 
been  more  than  happy  to  help  any 
child  out  of_  the  eternal  dark  into 
the  sunshine  and  happiness  that 
sight  can  bring.  At  our  home,  we 
miss  his  cheery  articles  so  much." 
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treasurer;  Owen  D.  Young  and  men 
of  like  calibre  will  decide  what  will 
be  done  with  the  money. 

The  fund  will  be  used  for  a  good 
cau.se. 

The  exact  form  the  memorial 
will  take  can  not   be  decided   until 

it  is  seen  what  amount  is^  con- 
tributed. 

Send  in  your  suggestions  as  to 
what  you  think  should  be  done 
with  the  money.  Clip  the  coupon  in 
today's  Chronicle,  enclose  your  con- 
tribution (no  matter  how  small) 
and  send  it  with  your  suggestion. 

There  are  more  than  200  places 
in  Houston  and  Harris  County 
where  you  can  register  and  deposit 
your 'donation  to  the  Will  Rogers 
Memorial  Fund.  Go  to  any  bank, 
jschool.  or  any  of  the  100-odd  bu.si-j 
ness  places  that  have  set  up  collec/ 
tion  boxes.  / 


FYELESS  SIGHT 
IS  POSSIBILITY 


Tests  Indicate  Some  Can 
'See  Through  Nose" 


«i 


OXFORD,  England,  Nov.  27  {S^V^— 
Kuda  Bux,  26-year-oJd  Mohammedan, 
claims  he  can  see  through  his  nose 
and  can  read  a  book  with  his  eyes 
bandaged.  This  and  other  instances 
of  "eyeless  sight"  were  described  to 
members  of  the  British  Optical  A.=;- 
Bocjation  at  their  annual  congress  here 
by  C.  S.  Flick.  ,    | 

Flick  told  of  experiments  carried  ©lit ' 
with  a  girl  named  Ellen  Dawsin  by 
Dr.  W.  Hands,  a  London  surgeon.  With 
two  pill-box  covers  filled  with  cotton 
wool  over  her  eyes,  the  girl  was 
able  to  describe  colored  plates  in  a 
book  handed   to   her. 

"It  would  seem  to  indicate,"  said 
Dr.  Flick,  "that  there  are  still  left 
within  the  skin  thousands  of  very  min- 
ute primitive  'eyes'  similar  to  those 
of  simple  organisms  and  capable  of 
reacting  to  the  stimulus  of  light." 

In    the    occasional    person,    he    added,, 
these  were  in  a  highly  developed  state. 


Christmas  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

As  I  was  wandering  through  the 
Flower  Show  the  other  day  and  feasting 
my  eyes  on  all  those  exquisite  blossoms, 
swift  and  sudden  came  the  thought — if 
my  joy  in  all  this  is  so  keen,  how  much 
keener  must  be  the  ever-present  sense 
of  being  shut  out  from  all  the  beauties 
of  the  world  and  the  longing  to  share  in 
it,  by  "those  who  sit  in  darkness" — 
and  so,  dear,  constant  friends  of  the 
Transcript,  once  more  I  come  to  you  at 
Christmas  time  holding  out  my  hand  for 
these  poor  blind — friendless  and  alone  in 
this  wide  world  and  many  infirm  as  well. 
All  contributions,  no  matter  how  small, 
most  gratefully  received  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
lerardi  at  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  110 
Tremont  street,  or  by  ijie. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Foster 
48  The  Fenway,  Boston. 


%  OF  UN 
DJpM 

Display  of  Fine  Linens  Has 

Attracted   Hundreds 

in  Capital. 

Hundreds  of  persons  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  Mayflower  Hotel  this 
week  by  an  exhibit  of  fine  linens  made 
by  blind  students  in  the  Institute  Paolo 
Colosimo  In  Naples. 

The  exhibit,  which  will  be  held  open 
tintil  Saturday,  is  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Raiola,  an  American  now  liv- 
ing in  Naples  and  devoting  all  her  ef- 
forts toward  education  of  the  blind. 
Mrs.  Raiola ;said  the,  exhibit  will  be 
kept  open  all  day  today  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Government  workers. 

The  works  of  the  Italian  blind  is 
being  shown  in  this  country  as  a 
preclude  to  an  exchange  of  blind  stu- 
dents by  the  United  States  and  Italy. 
Mrs.  Raiola  announced  that  Lowell  A.  i 
Chamberlin,  1015  L  street,  who  lost  his ' 
sight  during  the  Spanish  American 
war,  soon  will  sail  as  the  first  teacher 
in  the  exchange. 

Teachers  to  Be  Exchanged. 

Under  the  plan  outlined  by  Mrs.- 
Raiola  this  morning,  two  teachers  will 
be  exchanged  this  year  and  next  year 
four  Italians  will  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  four  Americans  be  sent  to 
Italy  to  study  in  the  Paolo  Colosimo. 

Through  a  foundation  being  raised 
by  Mrs.  Raiola  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  expected  to  establish  an  institute 
in  this  countr3'-  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  wea\'ing,  carving,  Ironworking 
and  basketmaking  to  the  blind. 

The  Paolo  Colosimo  was  founded  in 
1924  by  Donna  Tommasina  Colosimo 
in  memorj'  of  her  son  and  is  the  only 
professional  royal  school  in  existence. 
Entirely  benevolent,  it  undertakes  the 
education  of  the  war-blind  of  south- 
em  Italy. 

Weaving  in  table  linen,  cotton,  silk, 
damask  and  brocade  by  the  blind 
has  won  the  admiration  of  experts 
throughout  the  country,  because  of  the 
unusualness  of  the  designs.  Each 
graduation  piece  is  a  masterpiece  by  its 
weaver  and  into  it  the  graduate  weaves 
his  motto,  which  also  sen-es  as  a  copy- 
right. 

Blind   Teaches   Blind. 

The  blind  teaches  the  blind  through- 
out the  school.  Most  of  the  war- 
blinded  students  who  graduate  remain 
as  teachers  of  the  blind  from  birth, 
Mrs.  Raiola  says.  Among  the  more 
than  200  pupils,  all  of  them  men  and 
boys,  not  a  one  can  see. 

The  students  are  taught  to  copy  de- 
signs of  famous  masters.  When  they 
have  mastered  the  art,  they  are  re- 
quired to  weave  a  copy  of  some  old 
master  as  their  graduation  piece.  Into 
this  they  weave  their  motto.  One  of 
the  mottoes  woven  into  a  fine  bit  of 
tapestry  in  the  exhibit  reads:  "OnJ^ 
In  darkness  does  the  soul  becoml^ 
divine,"  while  another  is  "Now  I  can 
Bee." 

Several  prominent  Americans  ha' 
Interested  themselves  in  the  work 
have  promised  financial  co-oper^on 
in  the  establishment  of  the  spiool 
here,  Mrs.  Raiola  said.  She  declared 
that  more  than  $100,000  already  had 
been  subscribed  for  the"  school  in  this 
countrj'. 


ISraille  Books  tor 
BUhd  Vovered  by 
Junior  Red  Cross 


Fifteen  Braille  figured  story 
books  for  blind  students  of  Oregon 
have  been  covered  by  Junior  Red 
Cross  workers  of  the  Washington 
junior  high  school  under  direction 
of  Miss  Margaret  Hammerbacher. 

The  booklets  were  sent  away  on 
Tuesday  to  be  used  as  Christmas 
gifts  for  the  blind  children.  Five 
of  the  books  contained  Braille  per- 
forated stories  for  primary  children, 
five  contained  stories  for  intermed- 
iate grade  children,  and  five  for  jun- 
ior high  school  children. 

The  booklets  were  sent  here  to  be 
bound  and  covered.    First  the  group 
took  them  to  "Blind  George"  Spen- 
cer,   who   read    enough    from    each 
book  to  give  the  Junior  Red  Cross  j 
workers  ideas  from  which  to  makei 
their  covers.     The  covers  were  cut  I 
from  colored  paper,   u,. ..:,:,,-  „..;.w^.,--.>w« 
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Pianist  Plays  ** 
Three  Tunes  at  Onee 


fjtcrnational   Ne*s   Photo   b.    Sun-Telegraph, 

PROF.  CLARENCE  J.  GROG/^  ,  .  .  blind  MUSICIAN 


Prof.  Clarence  J.  Grogr^  jg  ^^  g^e  showman. 
Though  blind,  he  can   ^jj^y  three  tunes  on  the  piano  at 
the  same  time,  and  sing    ^^e  of  them  for  you. 

Or  he  will  play  the  cor-^^  with* — - ■ 

one   hand  while  he   ac  ^.^panies 
himself    at    the    piano     ■^ith    the 
!  other.  * 

I     And  if  you  want    ee,  hear  more. 
I  the  professor,  who  yj^  ^  ^^gj^,  in- 
structor    at     tb^     ^Pennsylvania 
,  Association  for  ^  iie  Blind,  will  play 

>you  some  son-^/^n  the  violin  or 
;  the  accordior^^ 

i.^.^iP^fy  ^^/ently  told  about  the 

Iblind  teac  ^.j,'s  unusual  ability  in 

%y.  f       ^  i*^  °i'  Not"  cartoon. 

Vir   H       <^i"ogan  directs  a  group  of 

blind    ii-iusicians   who  have  given 

conce  i^ts  In  many  churches,  clubs 
,  S'J^d  school'^  in  the  city.  He  lives 
I  at   401  K^J^iy  Street.  Wilkinsburg..- 


i 
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3filES  OF  DEAD  USED  T^f^^ 
J'HELP  THE  LrVIXG  TO  SEE 

New  York,  Dec.  8— Eye  specialists  in  this  country  are  watch- 
ing with  intense  interest  experiments  in  transferring  tissues  from 
Jthe  eyes  of  the  dead  to  human  beings  to  restore  sight.  i 

>    This    startling    advance    in    opti-         "To    make     the    human     dead' 

cal  science  was   told  today  by  Dr.     serve   the   living   is    in   itself    an 

LeGrand  H.  Hardy,  director  of  eye     audacious  scheme,  close  to   God 

service    at   the    Fifth   Avenue   Hos- 
pital in   an   address  at  the   annual 

conference  of  the  National  Society] 

for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Keratoplasty,  the  transplantation 

of    tissue,    was    described    by    Dr. 

Hardy  as  a  dream  of  over  100  years 

and     the     solution     of    one    of-  the 

major    problems    in    sight    restora- 


tion. He  said: 

"Beisinger  in  1824  was  inspired 
to  attempt  transplanting  clear 
transparent  tissues  to  take  the 
•place  of  the  horrible  white  scars 
i  Avhich  so  completely  shut  off  from 
many  blind  eyes  a  clear  view  of 
the  world  without. 


THE  ROGERS  FUND 

LJA.\i)IOIA'P.l*Fvl>  Children   will      l>'' 
the   princijial    befieOciaries      <'i' 
ihe  Will  Rogers  IVlpmorial  Fund.  By 
^  hanilioaivpocl  children  tho  -Memorial 
V  Oomnlis^^ion   me.Cns   those   sufforiim' 
iioin    blindaoss   or   other     .physical 
ai.sabiJTtTe.s;    Ihofti'    who    have    been 
victim.s    of    illness!      who      can      be 
brought  back  j^  partial  or  complete 
activity  through  expert  medical  at- 
tention;  those  \yilhout   parents     or 
whose  pai-ents  laclc  the  money     to 
give  them  the  proiper  ahelter,  school- 
ing and  home  carfe. 

If  you  wish  to  help  keep  the  spir- 
it of  Will  llogers  alive  in  this  work 
so  close  to  his  heart,  bring  or  send 
\  your  eubscription  to  either  office  of 
The  Morning  Union.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Commission  to  have  millions 
of  Will  llofecrs'  friends  participate. 
It  is  not  the  size  of  the  subscription, 
but  the  subscription  itself  that  is 
important. 

At  the  end  of  this  week  The 
Union's  list  will  rlo.se  and  the 
money  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Will 
Rogers  iMeinoi'ial  Oonimi.ssion,  X'tw 


York  City. 
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Begins  Braille  Studv 
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Before  Going  Blind 


'   "  <— naWMW    nil    k' 

GLOBE,  Ariz.  (UP)— Anticipat- 
ing complete  blindness.  Dr.  John 
H.  Lacj",  80-year-old  colorful  Ari- 
zona pioneer,  is  learning  to  read 
Braille  so  that,  when  blindness 
comes,  he  still  will  be  able  to  en- 
joy his  favorite  amusement — read- 
ing. 

Dr.  Lacy,  an  army  and  Indian 
service  physician  for  years  and  a 
Superior  Court  bailiff  for  the  past 
10  years,  began  study  of  the  Braille 
system  four  months  ago  when  he 
began  to  have  difficulty  reading, 
even  with  a  powerful  reading  glass. 
He  still  is  able  to  walk  about  the 
streets   alone,    however. 


hood  or  witchcraft,  yet  the  Rus- 
sians have  conscripted  the  blood 
of  their  traumatic  dead  for  trans- 
fusions. 

"In  this   country   and   in   Eng- 
land  surgeons   have   successfully  i 
transplanted  parts  of  the  cornea 
from    a    dead    eye    to    a    living 
human  host.  j 

"Success,  however  partial,  has, 
in  the  past  ten  years,  led  to 
greater  and  more  reasonable 
hopes  than  were  possible  before." 
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BRAILLE  STUDY  BEGUN  ■  1 
BEFORE  SIGHT  IS  LOST 


Globe,  Ariz.,  Dec.  13— Anticipating 
complete  blindness,  Dr  John  H. 
Lacey.  80-year-old  colorful  Arizona 
pioneer,  is  learning  to  read  Braille  so 
that,  when  blindness  comes,  he  still 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  his  favorite 
amusement — reading. 

Dr  Lacey,  an  Army  and  Indian 
Service  physician  for  years,  and  a 
superior  court  bailiff  for  the  past 
10  years  began  study  of  the  Braille 
system  four  months  ago  when  he  be- 

''•  gan  to  have  difficulty  reading,  even 
with    a    powerful    reading    glass.    He 

j  still  is  able  to  walk  about  the  streets 
alone,  however. 
The   aged    physican    came    to    Ari- 

:  zona  in  1883  from  Virginia.  He  then 
was    a    physician    in    the    army.    He 

■  later  practiced  privately  in  Arizona 
towns.  He  has  been  retired  for  20 
years. 

As  a   boy,   he  learned  to  talk   with 

i  his  fingers  to  inmates  of  a  school  for 

:  the   deaf   and    dumb    near    his    home. 
Later,  while  in  the  army,  he  became  j 
an  expert  telegrapher.  -      ! 

He  took  his  medical  degree  at  the 
College  of  Hampton  Sidney  in 
Prince    Edward    County.    Va.,    where 

This  grandfather  was  president  of  the 

I  college  100  years  ago. 
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Blind  Man  to  Head 
Automotive  Society 

Hagerstown,  Ind.,  Dec.  4  (A.P.) — Ralph  i 
R.  Teetor,  a  sightless  engineer  ranked  ' 
bj'  his  fellows  near  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession, will  be  inducted  as  president  of  . 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  { 
during  its  annual  convention  In  Detroit, 
Jan.    13-17. 

Mr.  Teetor  is  vice  president  of  the  Per- 
fect Circle  Company  of  Hagerstown  and 
head  of  its  engineering  department,  chair- 
man of  the  sale  research  committee  since 
1932,  one  of  the  leading  automotive  en- 
gineers of  the  country — blind  since  early 
childhood. 

"His  friends  never  are  conscious  of  his 
lack  of  sight,"  one  of  them  said  today, 
"and  he  never  mentions  it. 

"He  says:  'I  saw  this  today,'  and  'I  see 
such  and  such  is  being  done  in  the  fac- 
tory.'    And  he  does  'see'  things. 

"I  go  to  the  automobile  show  in  New 
York  every  year  as  he  does  and  he  'sees* 
things  I  completely  overlook." 


R>  (vs\L-^,.  ?Y-j>^i^^  ^r^_^^ 

BUND  DEFENDANT 
TO  TESTIFY  TODAY 

State  Finishes  Murder  Case 
Against  Musician 

For  the  first  time  in  Suffolk  coun- 
fty  criminal   court   annals,   a  blind 
.!lnan  will  take  the  witness  stand  to- 
fday  to  defend  himself  against  a  first 
degree  murder  charge. 
■    Forrest  K.  Wells,  blind  musician, 
who  obtained  a  fairly  comfortable 
living  for  himself  and  Helen  Mar- 
tin,  the   27-year-old  woman  he   is 

;  accused  of  having  thrown  from  a 
third  story  window  to  her  death  in 

I  the  South  end  last  July,  will  face 
his  day  in  court,  sightless.  He  did 
so  well  playing  an  accordion  or 
banjo  and  singing  while  the  less 
blind  Martin  woman  led  him  along 
sidewalks,  that  they  lived  in  a  hotel, 
paying  $10  a  week  for  a  room. 

Wells,  in  the  cage  in  Judge  T.  J. 
Hammond's  session  at  his  trial,  sit- 
ting motionless  in  the  habitual  at- 
titude of  the  blind,  listens  intently 
for  the  sounds  which  tell  him.  what 
his  sightless ,  eyes  cannot.  He  is  a 
slight  man  of  ordinary  appearance. 

Yesterday  after  an  extended  coiurt 
session  the  government  rested  and 
today  Wells  must  offer  testimony  if 
he  can  to  offset  his  confession  to 
,  the  police  that  he  threw  the  wom- 
an to  her  death  because  he  could 
not  live  with  her  nor  without  her 
and  that  he  threw  her  little  dog 
after  her  because  the  animal  could 
not  get  along  without  her. 

William  J.  Shanahan,  police 
stenographer,  yesterday  read  Wells's 
statement  to  the  police.  "I  threw 
her  out  the  window,"  Wells  said  in 
telling  his  story  to  poUce  after  a 
visit  to  the  hospital  where  the  wom- 
an was  dying,  a  few  hours  after  she 
had  been  found  moaning  on  the 
walk  near  the  building  under  room 
31,  which  she  had  occupied  with 
Wells. 

His  statement  to  the  police  con- 
tained many  reiterations  that  he 
committed  the  act  because  he 
thought  it  "the  most  merciful  thing 
to  do."  He  said  that  he  hadn't  ex- 
pected any  mercy  for  himself. 

Asst.  Dist.-Atty.  William  J.  Sul- 
livan presented  the  autopsy  report 
of  Medical  Examiner  Timothy 
Leary.  It  showed  that  Miss  Martin 
died  from  a  iractured  skull,  shock 
and  multiple  rjxturei,  of  bones  in 
^her  legs. 

Mrs.  Agnes  LaVerne,  a  rooming 
neighbor  of  Wells,  she  she  was  not 
asleep  but  heard  no  argument  pre- 
ceding the  noise  of  the  woman's 
body  striking  the  ground.  j 

Wells's  defence  opens  today.         3 
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^BLIND  PERSONS  JUDGE 

DEFENDANT  GUILTY 


I 


,  NEW  YORK,  Dec.  16— i-'?)— A 
jury  of  blind  persons  has  judg_ 
ed  the  defendant  in  "The  Night 
Df  January  16,"  Broadway  trial 
drama,    guilty. 

The  conviction  was  reached 
at  a  special  shov\ing  of  the  play 
for  the  blind.  Hsien  Keller  was 
Foreman  of  the  jury  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  audience  of  1,100 
tvere    blind. 

Special  Braille  programs  sub- 
stituted for*  tM' "Tegular  books 
and  Graham  McNamee,  announc- 
sr,  outlined  the  stage  setting 
aefore    the    performance. 

Polly  Thompson,  Miss  Keller's 
secretary,  spelled  out  the  lines 
in    the    blind    woman's    hand. 

The  vote  of  the  jury  to  con- 
vict was  7-5,  after  which  the 
olay  was  finished  with  one  of 
the  alternative  endings  which 
depends   on    the   verdict. 


WaiHe  Study  Begun 
.  B^ore  Sight  Is  Lost 

^  GLOBE,  Ariz.  (UP)  —  AnUci- 
patin^  complete  blindness.  Dr. 
John  H.  L  a  c  e  y,  80-year-old 
colorful  Arizona  pioneer,  is  learn- 
ing to  read  Braille  so  that,  when 
blindness  comes,  he  still  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  hia  favorite  amuse- 
ment— reading. 

Dr.  Lacey,  an  Army  and  Indian 

Service  physician  for  years,  and  a 

superior  court  bailiff  for  the  past 

100   years,    began   study    of    the 

j  Braille   system   four   months   ago 

I  when  he  began    to  (aave  difficulty 

j  reading,    even    with   a     powerful 

[reading    glass.      He    still    is   able 

ito  walk  about  the  streets  alons, 

I  however. 

The  aged  physician  came  to 
Arizona  in  1881  from  Virginia.  He 
then  was  a  physician  in  the 
Army.  He  later  practiced  pri- 
vately in  Arizona  towns.  He  has 
been    retired    for    20   years. 

As  a  boy,  he  learned  to  talk 
with  his  fingers  to  inmates  of  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
near  his  home.  Later,  while  in 
the  army,  he  became  an  expert 
telC'grapher. 

He  took  his  medical  degree  at 
the  College  of  Hampton  Sidney 
In  prince  Edward  County,  Va., 
where  his  grandfather  was  presi- 
dent of  the  college  100  years  agK). 
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/Should  Blindness  Bring  Innmunity?     -f 

Into  Boston  during  the  past  few  years  have  come  a 
number  of  blind  mendicants,  most  of  them  practicing  practi- 
cally identical  technique.    Their  custom  has  been  to  proceed  j 
with  extreme  slowness  along  the  sidewalks  and  sing  mourn- 
fully, their  faces  turneid  skyward. 

Quite  naturally  every  decent  person's  heart  was  touched 
by  the  sight.  No  man  wished  to  be  so  utterly  low  as  to  chal- 
lenge the  presence  of  these  unfortunate  out-of-staters  along 
our  streets.  But  complaint  did  come,  justifiable  complaint, 
and  the  police  found  that  some,  at  leas*,  of  these  blind  beggars 
had  an  additional  technique  that  was  far  from  sweet.  It 
was  this :  When  an  officer  would  speak  even  softly  to  one  of 
the  blind  beggars,  the  blind  man  would  scream : 

"He  hit  me!  He  hit  me!  That  policeman  hit  a  blind 
man!" 

The  Boston  Traveler  received  complaints  of  this  outrage, 
and  investigated.    The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  officer  ^ 
had  merely  told  the  blind  singer  he  must  not  remain  on  one 
spot.  ' 

i         A  test  was  made.    An  officer,  hands  behind  his  back, 
'  leaned  towards  one  such  blind  beggar,  and  softly  told  him  he 
must  not  stand  on  one  spot.     The  blind  man  immediately 
screamed  he  had  been  hit  by  the  officer. 

One  such  mendicant  murdered  his  sweetheart.  Now  he 
is  in  a  Massachusetts  state  prison  for  life.  This  is  but  one 
price  Boston  and  the  state  pay  for  misguided  hospitality. 


Blipd  Woman  Says      | 
Rising   Airplajie 
Much  Like  in  Jftat^^ 

To  a  blind  woman,  45  years 
old  and  making  her  first  airpTahe 
triprthei  ua^aatiuu.^f  flying  was 
much  the  same  as  riding  in  an 
automobila 

"Taking  off  was  like  going  up 
a  hill  in  an  auto,  and  landing 
'  was  like  coming  down  a  hill," 
explained  Miss  Ellen  T.  Johnson, 
who  arrived  here  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon. "The  little  dips  in  the 
air  seem  much  like  an  automobile 
going  over  small  rises  and  low 
places. 

"But  at  Omaha,  we  descended 
so  sharply  that  it  seemed  like 
we  were  coming  down  in  an  ele- 
vator." 

Miss  Johnson  came  here  from 
!  Manchester,  Mass.,  to  live  at  the 
',  Immanuel  Deaconness  Home. 
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Blind  Child  Made  Happy 


%j^i^^DolI  From  Mrs.  Brennan  at  City  Hall  Christma^ 

Party. 


-Ul 


Two  little  hands  reached  out 
for  a  doll,  a  doll  with  a  dress  on 
it  that  these  little  hands  could 
feel.  These  were  the  hands  of  4- 
year-old  Rebecca  Arnold,  who  has 
been    blind  most   of  her  life... 

Rebecca  had  been  led  by  her 
mother  to  the  City  Hall  Monday 
afternoon  to  "see"  Santa  Claus. 
She  had  been  told  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Brennan,  kind-hearted  city 
truant  officer,  that  he  would  be 
there. 

Rebecca  was  allowed  to  come 
into  the  big  room  where  the  toys, 
heaps  of  .them,  were  stored  away, 
before  the  big  crowd  of  under- 
privileged   children. 

A  doll,  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
the  lot,  was  awaiting  for  her.  She 
stretched  out  her  little  liands, 
knowing  that  it  was  somewhere  in 
the  dark  space. 

Running  her  little  fingers  over 
the  toy  from  head  to  foot,  she 
grabbed  it  in  both  arms  and  held 
it  tight,  for  it  was  her  only 
Christmas    present. 

Rebecca  has  been  blind  since  she 
was  about  18  months  old,  her 
mother  said.  Santa  Claus  wasn't 
coming  to  her  home  because  her 
father  is  out  of  work,  and  it  takes 
all  the  relief  money  to  buy  food, 
fuel  and  clothes. 

Hundreds    in    Line. 

There  were  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  long  line  which 
waited  outside  the  "toy  shop"  door 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  City  Hall 
when    the    hour   arrived    for    Santa 


to    distribute    his    toys. 

There  were  telephones  that 
would  buz  for  the  touseled-haired 
boys.  Dolls  for  the  girls  and 
oranges  and  candies  for  all.  Mrs, 
Brennan   had   seen  to  this. 

■Sarita  made  the  mistake  of  pre- 
senting one  of  these  bright-eyed 
youngsters  with  a  black  telephone. 
The  boy  appealed  for  a  red  one 
and   got   it. 

Many  of  these  children  had  come 
early  in  the  morning,  walking 
with  their  mothers,  for  long  dis- 
tances to  be  present  at  the  Christ- 
mas party.  They  stood  in  the  corri- 
dors of  the  municipal  budding  for 
hours,  some  chewing  on  sticks  of 
candy  given  them  by  Mrs.  Brennan 
at  the   lunch  hour. 

Mrs.  Brennan  was  assisted  In 
distribution  of  the  toys  by  young 
women  employes  of  the  City  De- 
partment of  Education  and  by 
other  friends,  including  Miss, 
Lillian  Cassell  and  Mrs.  Gladys' 
Cooke,  who  dressed  the  doll  babies 
in  the  latest  styles,  and  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Cooke,  Mrs.  George  N.  Wiggins 
and   Mrs.    Minnie  Belle   Beagles. 

No  one  had  to  ask  Mrs.  Brennan 
to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  her  life.  For 
years  she  has  been  taking  money 
out  of  her  own  pocket,  quietly  go- 
ing to  town  and  buying  what  toys 
she  could,  to  make  "her  families" 
a  little  happier  at  the  Christmas 
season.  This  year  she  was  able  tO' 
do  more  with  the  help  of  he 
friends. 
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I  Blind  Doctor,  Aged  93,  | 
I  Says  He  Plans  to  Start  | 
I  Writing  Four  Books  | 


1  (By   the    Associated    Press) 

S  Los  Angeles.  Dec.  27. 

1  T)R.      JOSEPH      P.      WIDNEY.  | 

I  white-bearded     and     energetic,  | 

I  started  out  his  ninety-fourth  year  | 

I  today    with    the    determination    to 

I  write  at  least  four  more  books. 

I  "I've  got  a  lot  yet  to  do  in  this 

I  life,"     said      the     physician     who  = 

I  founded  two  Los  Angeles  churches  | 

I  and   the   University    of     Southern  | 

I  California  School  of  Medicine.  | 

i  "I  wouldn't  want  to  live  my  life  = 

H  over  again — it  would  bore  me.  But  = 

I  I  want  to  go  on."  = 

I  Author    of      nine      philosophical  = 

=  works.   Dr.   Widney   said  his  next  = 

I  volume  would  be,  "Life     and     Its  = 

=  Problems  as  Seen  by  a  Blind  Man  = 

I  at  Ninety-Five."  | 

I  Dr.    Widney,    once   president   of  = 

S  the   University    of    Southern    Call-  = 

=  fornla,    continues    his    writing   de-  | 

I  spite  an  accident  which  affected  his  | 

I  sight  and  hearing  fi-e  years  ago.  | 

AniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiMHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 


CARTRIDGE  EXPLOSION 
BLINDS  LOWELL  BOY 

LOWELL,  Dec.  30  (AP)— A  .22-calibre 
cartridge  a  playmate  tossed  into  a  bon- 
fire cost  U-year-old  Peter  Tsendeas  the 
[  sight  of  his  left  eye  tonight. 

An  emergency  operation  performed  at 
•St.  Joseph's  Hospital  was  of  no  avail. 


Blind  Will  Get       ^ 
Special  Worl| 

School    Department    to    Let 
Piano  Tuning,  Chair  Re-     1 
seating  Jobs 

Although  none  of  the  work  has 
yet  been  turned  over  to  the  blind  in 
accordance  with  a  new  statute,  the 
i  School  Department  expects  to  provide  j 
some  employment  in  piano  tuning  ana 
chair  reseating  during  the  coming- 
year  for  the  sightles.s,  Raymond  E. 
Parker,  the  department's  business  ag- 
ent; said  yesterday. 

A  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  this 
year,  effective  Dec.  1,  makes  it  man- 
datory that  all  mattress  renovation, 
piano  tuning  and  chair  reseating,  for- 
merly done  by  the  State,  the  counties 
and  the  cities  themselves  be  per- 
formed by  the  division  of  the  blind  in 
the   State  Department   of   Education. 

The  School  Department  owns  about 
80  pianos  which  are  tuned  at  inter- 
vals depending  on  their  use  and  con- 
dition. Various  other  city  departments 
and  the  county  jail,  which  have  mat- 
tresses to  be  renovated,  also  come 
under  the  law. 
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GREAT  HOPE  ^ 

'       FOR  THE  BLIND 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazet 
we  wrote  an  article  on'  Is  There 
Hope  for  the  Blind?  We  have  besn 
following'  the  cases  of  two  blind  men 
in  St.  Petersburg  that  are  under 
treatment  of  a  local  doctor  and  we 
are  ready  to  state  that  after  a  re- 
cent interview  with  both  men,  we 
can  say  Yes  the;r  is  Great  Hope  and 
we  have  the  statement  of  his  pat- 
ients for  proof. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Wald  of  540  First  Ave 
N  (Palm  Arcade)  is  a  young  man 
that  came  to  this  city  three  years 
aero  and'  has  b  en  doing  Research 
Work  on  the  Eye.  He  has  studied 
for  years  under  some  of  the  most 
famous  specialists  of  the  Eye,  and  is 
showing  wonderful  results  in  his 
work.  He  has  ben  connected  with 
some  of  the  best  known  institutions 
in  New  York  and  elsewhera  His 
patients  are  surely  pleased  with  their 
results.  His  work  consists  of  mas- 
sage of  the  nerves  of  the  head  and 
eves  and  he  is  sure'  doino-  good  work. 
Ves  we  believe  there  is  Hope  for  the 
Blind. 
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I         HELPIN(^3:hb  ■Bcmb 

To,  th^  Editor  of  the  Evening  Led;.^r^ 
'  It  is  a  gratifying  experience  to 
m^t  a  rare  personality,  and  IJ  be- 
lieve that  I  have  met  one.  I  am 
referring  to  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  tl-.e  Bliiid  Re- 
lief Fund  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  staff,  oper- 
ating from  their  office  in  the  With-  i 
erspoon     Building,     bring     much-  j 
needed    assists^nce     to    blind    folk  \ 
throughout  the  year,  with  an  out- 
ing during  the  Summer  and  addi- 
tional   holiday    cheer    during    the 
Christmas  season. 

There  ai-e  a  number  of  varied  or- 
ganizations for  the' blind,  each  dcng 
its  special  work,  but  in  this  instance 
it  is  not  her  organization  which 
makes  Mrs.  Kennedy  unique,  but  it 
is  Mrs.  Kennedy  herself.  Rising 
above  official  capacity,  she  can  be 
himian  without  being  maudlin;  she 
can  be  efficient  without  being  in- 
considerate. It  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  know  her  appreciate  her 
deeply. 

MORRIS  P.  TREATMAN. 

Philadelphia.  ^   ^.u,^ 


"Radio  Broadcast  of  Theft  of  Blin( 

Man's  Accordion  BringsiKesponses 
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Help    Offered,    But    Instru- 
ment Stolen  in  Moline 
Isf  Recovered. 


Since  the  theft  of  a  blind  man's 
accordion  in  Moline  on  Christmas 
eve  received  nation-wide  publicity 
through  radio  and  press,  offers  of  as- 
sistance have  been  received  by  Chief 
of  Police  Ben  DeJaeger  from  many 
sections  of  the  United  States — but 
the   accordion  has  been  recovered. 

It  wias  returned  to  a  Davenport 

j  newspaper  office  several   days  ago 

by    a    sheepish    looking    individual 

who    gave    what    police    afterward 

found  to  be  a  false  name  and  ad- 

'  dress.     He   claimed   two   men   who 

found  the  accordion  in  Davenport 

I  gave  it  to  him  and  asked  him  to 

return    it.      Authorities    believe    a 

guilty  conscience  prompted  the  thief 


Second  Child  Born      Y 
To  Blind  Couple ; 
"Eyesight  Perfect 

Dr.  Stanley  C.  Cox  had  an  un- 
usual case  Dec.  31  at  the  Holyoke 
Hospital  when  a  son  was  born  to 
Mrs.  RajTTiond  Hague,  the  second 
ihild  with  perfect  eyesight  to  be 
Dorn  to  Mrs.  Hague  and  her  hus- 
Dand,  both  of  whom  are  totally 
Dlind. 

Mrs.  Hague  was  the  former  Miss 
Florida  Boudreau.  Her  marriage 
about  two  years  ago  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  because  of  the 
fact  that  both  she  and  her  husband 
were  blind.  They  make  their  home 
at  92  Jackson  street  and  Mr.  Hague 
earns  his  living  by  caning  chairs. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  the  cou- 
ple 15  months  ago.  She  is  a  fine, 
healthy  child  with  bright  blue  ej'es 
that  see  everything  in  an  entirely 
normal  way.  The  son  also  has  per- 
fect eyesight  and  weighed  seven 
pounds,  eleven  ounces  at  birth. 
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BUND     GAMBLER     BIG     WINNER. 

Consistent  winning  of  a  fair-haired 
youth  at  the  center  roulette  table 
in  the  casino  at  Mont?  Carlo  re- 
cently attracted  a  crowed  of  spec- 
tators. With  a  pile  of  counters  be- 
fore him  and  a  large  notebook  In 
which  he  made  elaborate  calcula- 
tions after  every  spin  of  the  wheel, 
he  was  steadily  amas.sing  a  small 
fortune.  At  length  an  old  woman 
made  her  way  through  the  crowd 
pressing  around  the  green  table  and 
touched  the  young  man  on  the  shoul- 
der. She  put  her  arm  through  hia 
and    steered    him    carefully    through 

i.nHi^fl?"^  ^?  .*''^  ^''"-  ^t  ^'as  not 
until  then  that  people  realized  that 
the   young    gambler    was    blind. 


to  give  up  the  instrument  when  he 
learned  it  was  the  property  of  a 
bhnd  man. 

Today  Chief  DeJaeger  received  a 
letter  from  Boake  Carter,  Philco 
radio  commentator  who  featured 
the  Moline  story  in  his  Christmas, 
day  broadcast.  The  letter  enclosed 
other  letters  received  by  Mr.  Carter 
offering  assistance. 

One  of  them,  from  Philadelphia, 
offered  to  replace  the  accordion  if 
Mr.  Carter  would  furnish  the  name 
of  the  blind  man,  another  contained 
a  check  for  $1,  a  third,  postmarked 
New  York  City,  contained  a  $1  bill. 
The  radio  commentator  requested 
further  information  in  regard  to 
the  theft. 

The  blind  man,  Earl  Gilmore,  526 
Sixth  street,  Rock  island,  was  happy 
to  get  his  means  of  livelihood  back. 
Blinded  in  a  silver  mine  accident 
many  years  ago.  he  has  supported  his 
family  by  his  playing  on  the  streets 
of  the  quad-cities. 
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(  Help  For  Blindness 

(St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press). 

Recent  advances  in  medicine,  sur- ' 
gery  and  optics  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  restoration  and  conser- 
vation of  vision  which  should  work 
to  remove  much  of  the  public's  sense 
of  hopelessness  regarding  the  afflic- 
tion of  blindness. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, held  in  New  York  last  week, 
Dr.  leGrand  H.  Hardy  briefly  re- 
viewed the  remarkable  progress  in 
the  field  of  ophthalmology  during 
the  past  few  years.  Thfe  achieve- 
ments are  a  result  of  a  combination 
of  modern  technology  and  imagina- 
tive effort  plus  dogged  perseverance 
and  courage.  Thus,  application  of 
radiation  has  saved  some  otherwise 
hopelessly  lost  eyes  menaced  by 
tumors  and  it  is  hoped  this  type  oi 
therapy  may  be  extended  and  per- 
fected. Transplanting  of  tissue  from 
a  dead  eye  to  a  living  host  is  the 
fulfillment  of  a  century-old  dream 
in  the  history  of  sight  restoration. 
Another  dream  in  the  process  of 
realization  is  in  physiologic  optics, 
specifically  the  use  of  contact 
glasses  and  telescope  spectacles.  The 
foiTner  are  thin  shells  of  glass  which 
fit  over  the  eyeball,  under  the  lid, 
and  have  sei-ved  to  restore  many  in- 
dustrially blind.  Treatment  of  de- 
tachment of  tlie  retma  has  advanced 
the  chances  of  recovery  from  less 
than  1  to  50  per  cent.  In  the  field  of 
squint  orthoptics  great  accomplish- 
ment is  due  to  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  educational  psychology  and 
visual  physiology  by  the  engimsers 
of  the  aptical  insti'ument  makers. 

The  public  should  know  that  the 
physiologist,  the  educator,  the  neu- 
rologist and  the  engineer  are  all 
working  together  to  preserve  and 
perfect  eyesight.  Their  combined 
efforts  are  going  far  toward  remov- 
ing the  pall  of  despair  from  one  of 
mankind's  most  tragic  afflictions. 
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Red  Cross  Institute 

For  Aid  to  Blind 


An  institute  to  aeviie  nreans 
•f  better  serving  the  newly  blind- 
ed will  be  held  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Thursday,  January  16. 

Designed  to  aid  sighted  friends 
and  guardians  in  their  efforts  to 
help  the  newly  blinded  in  the 
process  of  readjustment  and  re- 
habilitation, the  institute  will 
point  out  the  present  facilities  of 
established  agencies  for  serving 
the  blind  and  submit  suggestions 
for  new  fields  of  service  based 
on  Red  Cross  experience  in  re- 
habilitating the  military  blind  at 
Evergreen. 

Speakers  representing  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  for 
the  blind,  as  well  as  cooperating 
organizations,  will  participate  in 
the  program.  There  will  be  ex- 
hibits and  a  demonstration  of 
"The  Talking  Book."  The  insti- 
tute will  be  open  to  the  public 
without  charjre. 


Time,  January  27,  1936 


SCIENCE 


"I  See" 

Last  week  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  meeting  in  Detroit,  installed  as 
its  new  president  able,  burly  Ralph  Rowe 
Teetor,  vice  president  and  research  direc- 
tor of  Perfect  Circle  Co.  (piston  rings). 
This  topflight  engineer  saw  none  of  the 
charts  which  accompanied  technical  dis- 
cussions.  He  is  totally  blind. 

When  inquisitive  Ralph  Teetor  was  6, 
he  tried  to  open  a  locked  bookcase  drawer 
with  a  penknife.  The  knife  slipped.  The 
blade  jabbed  into  the  corner  of  his  right 


Wide  World 

Perfect  Circle's  Teetor 
.  .  .  hates  help. 

eye.   Loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes  followed. 

The  comfortable  but  not  wealthy  Tee- 
tors,  to  whom  Ralph  was  born  45  years  ago 
in  small  Hagerstown,  Ind.,  soon  saw  that 
the  boy's  blindness  was  not  going  to  ham- 
per him  any  more  than  he  could  possibly 
help.  Every  day  he  ran  to  &  from  grade 
school  where  he  got  splendid  marks.  At 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  got  his 
B.  S.  without  difficulty.  Because  he  was 
sensitive  about  his  affliction  and  hated  to 
accept  help,  he  learned  to  do  almost  every- 
thing for  himself. 

When  War  broke,  he  asked  for  and  got 
an  appointment  as  consultant  at  a  ship- 
yard in  Carnden,  N.  J.  For  months  he  was 
given  nothing  to  do.  The  other  engineers 
were  trying  vainly  to  balance  the  turbine 
rotors  for  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  Called 
in  as  a  last  resort,  Teetor  drew  on  his 
supersensitive  "feel"  for  vibration,  found 
a  way  to  balance  the  rotors  in  three  hours 
each. 

After  the  War,  Teetor  went  back  to 
Hagerstown  to  rejoin  the  company 
founded  by  his  uncle  in  1900,  in  which 
young  Ralph  had  balanced  crankshafts 
after  college.  He  married  a  small,  trim 
schoolteacher  named  NeUie  Van  Antwerp. 
They  now  have  a  5 -year-old  daughter. 
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BUND  PERSONSX 
RESCUED  DURING 
FIRE  IN  CELLAR 


Seven  Persons  in  Three  Tene- 
ment Block  Driven  to  Street 
By  Smoke. 


Two  blind  persons,  Mrs.  Mary  Kat- 
sares,  65,  and  James  McSweeney,  70. 
were  assisted  .from  their  homes  by 
neighbors  and  firemen  Thursday  even- 
ing, when  a  fire  started  from  an 
unknown  causp  under  the  cellar 
stairs  cf  a  tl^ree  tenement  block, 
11  Church  street  court  and  filled  the 
houie  with  smoke. 

M'Sweeney  and '  his  wife,  Estlier, 
who  is  a  cripple  from  rheumatism, 
were  carried  out  from  the  first  floor. 
McSweeney  had  fallen  down  while 
trying  to  grope  his  way  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Katsares  was  assisted  from  the 
second  floor  by  two  neighbors  and 
firemen.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Stamas,  45,  wife  of  James 
Stamas  carried  out  her  granddaugh- 
ter, a  five,  months  old  baby  girl. 
Christy  Stamas,  aged  12,  was  also  at 
home. 

Arthur  Smales  was  sleeping  on  the 
third  floor.  He  was  aroused  by  the 
cries  of  Mrs.  Stamas. 

The  firemen  extinquished  the  fire 
in  a  few  miniites  time  and  the  dam- 
age was  about  $50.  The  building  is 
owned  by  th^  Phelan  estate.  An 
alarm  from  Box  526  was  sent  in  at 
7.40  o'clock.  It  is  believed  that  a 
match  dropped  near  the  stairs  started 
the  fire  which  was  near  an  oil  tank. 


The  Teetor  enterprise  has  changed  its 
name  several  times  and  switched  from 
railroad  equipment  to  automobile  engines 
to  piston  rings.  It  became  the  Perfect 
Circle  Co.  in  1918,  is  now  the  biggest  U.  S. 
maker  of  piston  rings  (capitalization  $1,- 
635,000),  turning  out  300,000  "perfect 
circles"  a  day.  It  has  more  Teetors  than 
Sun  Oil  has  Pews.  Hagerstown  has  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants,  but  a  third  of 
them  work  for  Perfect  Circle  and  the 
town  has  no  unemployment.  Perfect  Cir- 
cle mail  grew  so  heavy  that  little  Hagers- 
town got  an  $80,000  post  office. 

Ralph  Teetor  frequently  walks  through 
the  plant,  never  bumping  a  machine  or  a 
workman  or  missing  a  door.  So  thoroughly 
aware  is  he  of  what  goes  on  around  him 
that  he  frequently  says,  "I  see  that  that 
machine  has  been  replaced,"  or,  "I  see 
that  this  lathe  needs  attention."  Most  of 
the  automotive  engineers  who  shook  hands 
with  him  in  Detroit  last  week  had  an  un- 
canny feeling  that  their  new.  president 
really  could  see  them. 
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Disadvantage  Of  Blind  Boy  Questioned 
<^  ^When  Applied  To  Ability  Of  Roy  Graveel 

/hat  a  blind  person  is  at  a  dis-^f  ^____|_||^_|__|^^^BMn|^n|^HmmgB|^^^^g^gQ^ 


advantage  among  his  fellowmen, 
who  have  full  use  of  their  visual 
facilities,  is  doubted  when  the  acti- 
vities of  Roy  Graveel,  of  501  West 
Sixth    street,    are    enumerated. 

Roy,  who  has  been  blind  since 
birth,  attends  the  Mishawaka  High 
school  as  a  junior  class  student. 
Probably  the  only  blind  youth  who 
attends  a  public  school,  Roy  is 
carrying  four  subjects  each  semes- 
ter. All  are  required  for  a  college 
preparatory,  course. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Charles  H. 
Kern,  principal  of  the  Mishawska 
High  school,  and  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  blind  boy,  a  complete  10" 
volume  braille  French  course,  by 
Chardenal,  has  been  acquired  for 
Roy's  use  during  the  coming  term. 
The  books,  averaging  350  pages, 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Kern  from 
the  Indiana  School  of  Blind. 


May  Get  Others 


the 


Mr.  Kern  said,  concerning 
renting  of  the  French  course: 
"I  have  been  very  happy  to 
help  Roy  attend  the  Mishawaka 
High  school,  and  acquired  these 
books  in  order  that  I  may  see  if 
they  aid  him  in  his  study  of 
french.  If  they  do  prove  valu- 
able, I  contemplate  on  obtain- 
ing a  braille  Geometry  course, 
and  possibly  volumes  on  other 
subjects." 

Besides  his  study  of  French,  Roy 
will  study  Geometry  under  Roy  H. 
Broman;  United  States  History  un- 
der Miss  Esther  Nugent  and  Eng- 
lish VI  under  Miss  Elizabeth  Evans. 
Miss  Lola  Jane  Rosenberger  will  be 
Roy"s  French  instructor. 
Given  Tutors'  Aid 
During  his  attendance  at  the  high 
school,  Mr.  Kern  arranged  the 
youth's  schedule  so  that  he  would 
have  an  open  class  after  certain 
studies.  Tutors  were  provided  for 
him  in  these  periods  to  assist  him 
in  his  studies  and  read  assignments 
i  while  he  typed  them. 
I     Proof   of   his   fearlessness   of   the 


CHARLES  H.  KERN 

world  was  proved  by  Roy  last  sum- 
mer when  he  hitch-hiked  to  New 
York  City  with  another  blind 
youth.  Although  aided  to  some  ex- 
tent by  state  police,  Roy  and  his 
companion  arrived  in  New  York 
unconcerned  of  their  dangeif.  Upon 
arriving  they  attempted  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  participate  on  Major 


ROY   GRAVEEL 

Bowes  amateur  hour,  but  were  in- 
formed by  the  Major  that  he  fear- 
ed that  they  might  be  injured  while 
on  the  stage  at  the  studio. 

Roy  does  not  limit  his  education 
to  academic  subjects,  but  has  mas- 
tered the  accordion.  He  has  es- 
tablished a  name  for  himself  in  this 
vicinity  and  is  much  in   demand;^ 
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A  Blind  Honor  Student 

LEADS  COLLEGE  CLASS  OF  100 


SHE 
LIKES 

HER 
CARDS 


OVERCOMES  A  GRAVE  HANDICAP 
Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson  (Second  from  left).  Who  Is  an  Honor  Student  at  Washing- 
ton Square  College  Though  Blind.     Playing  Bridge  with  Her  Are,  from  Left  to  Right, 
Agness  Skimming,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Toby   Posnack    and   Evelyn    Feinberg 

,  .t^  International  Xews  Photo  by  New  \ork  American. 
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SHE  LEADS 

HER  RIVALS 

WHOSEE 

'AND  WORKS,  TOO 


Despite  total  blindness  since 
childhood,  Mrs.  Prudence  Patter- 
son, 37,  has  topped  100  other  stu- 
dents majoring  in  socioogy  at 
Washington  Square  College  of 
New  York  University,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Dean 
Loomis.  Her  scholastic  average 
was  92.5  per  cent. 


_^^  International  Xews  Photo  by  New  \ork  American. 

Mrs.  Patterson  is  a  field  worker' 
and  teacher  for  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  doing  work 
among  the  blind.  She  lives  at 
Harriet  Judson  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Brook- 
lyn, and  makes  her  trips  to  and 
form   New  York  guided   by  Girl 

Scouts.  ,     ^    ,. 

Her  work  with  the  blind  has 
convinced  Mrs.  Patterson  that 
sightless  persons  are  happier  and 
more  useful  to  society  if  permitted 
to  take  a  normal  place  in  the 
world.    She  said  yesterday: 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  present  . 

system  of  segregating  the  blind, 

shutting  them  off  from  normal 

human  contacts." 

She  also  finds  time  for  bridge, 

and   is    an   expert   player,    using 

cards  marked  by  the  Braille  code 

system.    Art  is  one  of  her  hobbies, 

and  she  has  special  permission  at 
,the  Metropolitian  Museum  to  use 
1  her  fingers  in  examining  sculpture 
i  and  other  exhibits. 
i  In  addition  she  is  an  avid  sports 
[fan,    and   listens    in    on   all   the 

broadcasts  of  football  and  hockey 

games  and  prize-fight*. 
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Fingers,  Ears  Are  Eyes  To  The  Blind 


« 


Theoddrq  Phoenix  Tells  of 
"Seeing"  and  Enjoying 
Movies. 

Nimble,  sensitive  fingers  and 
keen  ears,  so  casually  accepted 
by  the  physically  normal  person, 
are  something  more  to  the  blind. 
They  are  eyes! 

It's  a  strange  way  to  start  a 
story,  but  its  the  answer  to  hov/ 
the  blind  live.  There  was  a  party 
for  these  sightless  ones  recently  at 
the  Troy  Theater  and  a  skeptical 
editor  wondered  about  it.  How 
could  a  blind  person  be  entertained 
Ht  a  movie? 

Theodore  Phoenix  who,  with  his 
Vife  and  two  children,  resides  at 
60  Adams  Street,  was  one  of  the 
guests  invited  to  the  showing  of 
"Magnificent  Obsession. '  He  enjoy- 
ed it  thoroughly  and  found  it  in- 
tensely interesting,  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  happenings  to  the  star 
In  the  picture  coincided  with  his 
own  case  when  he  lost  his  sight  11 
years  ago. 

Brain  "Pictures." 

A  blind  person  just  sits  and 
listens.  The  conversation  helps  to 
torm   little   pictures   in    the     brain 

and  the  "movie"  is  complete.  To 
Mr.  Phoenix  those  little  brain  pic- 
tures were  far  more  complete  than 

to  the  other  guests,  for  he  had  but 
ito  recall  the  days  when  physicians 
[placed  lights  before  his  eyes  and 
made  examinations  and  took 
'X-rays. 

|,     He   goes   to   moving   picture   per- 
formances     frequently,      he     said. 
I  Usually  his  wife  goes     along     and 
1  through  her,  the  picture  takes  op 
a  completeness  that  otherwise  mus 

be  lacking.  Through  experience 
she  has  learned  what  is  needed.  In 
few,  but  essential  words,  she  tells 
her  husband  the- stage  action  and 
the  appearance  of  the  actors  and 
actresses.  The  words  and  that 
everready  and  receptive  brain  fin- 
ish the  story. 

Not  that  hearing  words  or  feel- 
ing objects  with  finger  tips  can 
take  the  place  of  sight,  Mr.  Phoe- 
nix doesn't  mean  that.  He'd  go' 
[through  anything,  he  says,  just  to 
use  those  sightless  eyes  as  he  did 
11  years  ago  and  before. 

If  that  sight  came  back  he  could 
work  again  as  he  did  before  and 
not  sit  at  home  and  wait  for  chairs 
to  be  caned,  and  task  he  performs 
wonderfully  well.  But  there  isn't 
much  chance,  he  says  sadly.  Like 
the  doctors  in  the  picture  told  the 
blind  girl,  there  is  only  one  chance 
jm  a  thousand,  and  that  is  slim. 


Skull  Fractured. 


Mr.  Phoenix  was  born  a  normal, 
healthy  youngster.  When  four 
years  of  age  he  fell  and  struck 
his  head.  Without  knowing  it  he 
had  suffered  a  slight  fracture  at 
the  back  of  the  skull.  For  years 
that  injury  was  dormant.  Then 
in  1924,  after  his  marriage,  its  ef- 
fects became  apparent.  Slowly  his 
sight  grew  dim. 

An  optician,  to  whom  he  went 
for  glasses,  told  him  he  was  going 
blind.  There  were  trips  to  the  hos- 
pital and  examinations.  When  the 
"fracture  had  occurred  a  pressure 
area.,  had  formed.  It  pushed  down 
"upon  the  optic  nerve,  paralyzing  it. 
In  1925  the  darkness  was  complete. 
Mr.  Phoenix  was  blind.  His  eyes 
are  perfect,  it  is  only  the  nerves 
that  are  dead. 

The  Albany  Association  for  the 
Blind  took  him  in  charge.  They 
taught  him  to  read  Braille,  to  use 
his  fingers  and  his  ears  and  to 
cane  chairs.  He  learned  to  use 
faculties  the  ordinary  person  sel- 
dom develops  fully.  He  culu  feel  an 
object  with  his  fingers  and  form 
a  lasting  picture  in  his  brain.  That 
condition  is  such  that  he  can  tkke 
apart  the  mechanism  of  a  phono- 
graph and  replace  it  perfectly,- 
When  he  canes  a  chair,  he  first 
feels  about  for  the  holes  at  the 
sides,  then  he  stops  and  thinks  of 
the  design  necessary.  When  the 
picture  is  complete  he  goes  to 
work.  To  watch  him  handle  the 
materials  one  would  never  believe 
him  sightless. 


Fell,  Struck  His  Head  at  the 

Age  of  Four;  Lost  Sight 

Years  Later. 

Nor  does  he  ordinarly  remain 
idle.  Mrs.  Phoenix  is  employed  sev- 
eral days  each  week.  Her  husband 
cooks,  cleans  house  and  otherwise 
keeps  busy.  The  details  of  furni- 
ture are  so  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
he  can  walk  about  with  ease,  never 
once  striking  any  object.  In  the 
pantry,  where  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  dish  arrangement,  he  has 
no  difficulty.  The  only  trouble 
arises  when  someone  else  takes  a 
dish  or  an  utensil  and  fails  to  re- 
turn it  to  its  proper  place.  Then 
tit  is  lost  to  him. 

Time  WeU    FiUed. 

!For  entertainment  he  reads  the 
Braille  books  sent  from  the  State 
Library,  or  else  listens  to  the  radio^ 

Here,  as  at  the  movies,  his  brain 
makes  the  picture.  Oddly  enough, 
he  can  get  more  enjoyment  out  of 
a  radio  play  than  the  ordinary  per- 
son, just  through  the  development 
of  mental  faculties.  Between  work 
and  entertainment,  and  listening  to 
his  wife  read  the  papers,  his  time 
is  well  filled.  He  likes  that.  It 
doesn't  give  him  the  chance  to 
think  back  to   other  days. 

As  the  reporter  left  he  followed 
•to  the  door,  questing  fingers  mov- 
ing out  to  find  a  chair  that  was  in 
the  way  and  push  it  aside.  He  has 
one  hope  of  regaining  his  sight,  he  i 
said  at  the  last.  Doctors  believe! 
that  some  form  of  shock  might 
ease  that  paralyzing  pressure. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  he'll  be  able  to 
go  to  New  York  to  famed  special- 
ists. Perhaps  they  can  do  some- 
thing for  him  and  bring  the  light 
back  to  his  eyes. 

He'd  go  through    fire  to  be  cUred. 

But  for  the  present,  his  fingers, 
his  ears  and  those  marvelous  "pic- 
tures" in  his  mind,  must  substitute 
for  the  lost  sight. 
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State  Makes  Grant! 
To  Blind  Man 

S  (I  Irs  m  a  n  Wins  Right] 

10    Rtm   Business 

and  Draiv  Aid 


A  charge  that  the  San  Fran-^ 
Cisco  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
pauperizing  the  blind  won  spe- 
ciai  c6nside'fati6ri  tfom  the  State 
Welfare  Board  for  Philip  Reed, 
blind  necktie  salesman,  yester- 
day. 

Reed,  formerly  a  San  Fran- 
cisco resident,  charged  he  was 
forced  to  move  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Alameda,  because  the 
San  Fi'ancisco  board  refused  to 
permit  him  to  run  a  necktie  busi- 
ness and  also  draw  $35  a  month 
blind  relief. 

The  State  Welfare  Board 
granted  him  $35  a  month  blir^ 
aid  and  permitted  him  to  con- 
duct the  necktie  business. 
.  Reed  said  that  while  he  lived 
here  he  supplemented  his  $35  a 
month  with  earnings  of  about 
$50  a  month  by  selling  neckties 
his  wife  made,  and  thus  was  able 
to  support  himself,  wife  and  four 
children. 

The  Supervisors  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  business  but  only 
boosted  his  blind  aid  to  $65  a 
month. 

Denying  his  charges,  Miss 
Irene  L.  Goudy,  assistant  county 
welfare  director,  said  Reed's 
blind  aid  had  been  cut  off  when 
investigators  discovered  he 
bought  an  automobile  and  sent 
his  family  to  New  York  last  sum- 
mer. 

She  also  said  the  county  board 
considered  Reed's  necktie  sales 
were  more  a  solicitation  of  char- 
ity than  actual  business  enter- 
prise. The  law  prohibits  exten- 
sion of  blind  aid  to  persons  who 
beg,  she  said. 

Miss  Gouay  said  the  board 
would  re-extend  aid  to  Reed  if 
he  would  move  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  agree  that  only  his 
wife  would  conduct  the  nee 
business. 
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P>  Robbing  the   Blind! 

Seldom  '-iJjs  a  more  contemptible  offense  been  discovered 
than  that  ol  aiv.  female  caught  stealing  the  wares  of  a  blind 
I  man  striving  to  gain  a  living  by  operating  a  news  and  candy 
!  stand.    The  noble  action  of  the  victim,  in  declining  to  prose- 
'  cute,  leaving  the  miserable  thief  to  be  punished  by  the  gnaw- 
ing of  her  conscience,  proclaims  the  difference  between  one 
basically  dishonest  and  one  fundamentally  honest. 

The  culprit  is  beneath  the  contempt  of  ordinary  thieves 
who  steal  from  the  desperation  of  poverty. 
Robbing  a  blind  man !    Shame ! ! 
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Gulbertson  on  Contract 


By   ELY   CULBERTSON 


Contract  For  the  Blind 


IT  took  a  blind  man  to  discover 
an  error  in  the  "Culbertson 
Self  -  Teacher"  which  had  es- 
caped my  notice  and  that  of  a  half 
dozen  nationally  known  experts 
who  had  assisted  me  in  reading 
proofs,  to  say  i-oth:-g  of  thousands 
of  sighted  readers!  This  amazing 
fact  came  to  light  in  a  letter  from 
Mrs  A.  C.  Lamade  of  Williamsport, 
Pa,  who  transcribed  the  book  into 
Braille.    She  wrote: 


My  dear  Jlr  Culbertson:  It  is  \ 
with  pleasure  and'  pride  that  I  write 
to  tell  you  that  "Culbertson's  Own 
Contract  Bridge  Self-Teacher"  is 
completely  transcribed  into  Braille 
for  the  sightless. 

It  may  be  of  inierest  to  know  that 
it  required  approximately  460,700 
individual  indentations  to  transcribe 
it.  It  is  now  in  the,  hands  of  the 
Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D  C,  where 
it  can  be  obtained  without  cost,  i 
postage  prepaid,  by  any  one  inter- 1 
ested  in  Braille. 
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NORWOOD  MAY  m% 
JCHOOL  FOR  BUND 


Classes  Proposed  if  State  orj 
County  Fails  to  Act 

P?  

I     The  Norwood  Board  of  Education! 
j  may  establisli  a  class  for  blind  stu- 
dents at  its  own  expense  if  no  other 
means  can  be  found  for  providing 
the  sightless  with  education. 

This  proposal  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  last  night  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Stanley  Mathews,  pres- 
ident, who  criticized  the  present 
lack  of  schools  accepting  blind  stu- 
dents unable  to  pass  special  exam- 
(Inations. 

;  Before  the  board  establishes  the 
class,  however,  it  will  seek  to  have 
the  state,  county  or  city  remedy  the 
situation. 

Mr..  Mathews  also  recommended 
that  the  Norwood  High  School  post- 
pone graduation  of  students  in  Feb- 
ruary until  the  general  commence-; 
ment  exercises  in  June. 
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Learns  Trade 
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BLimMAN  QUITS  SELLING 
PAPERS,  STARTS  MOP  BUSINESS 

E.  H.  McGee  for  10  years  was  a 
news  vendor  at  the  Fort  Worth  Na- 
tional   Bank    corner.     He    sold    the 

j  product  of  the  news  writers — stories 

labout  others. 

j    The    other    day    McGee    wrote    a 

I  letter  to  The  Star-Telegram.  Al- 
though blind,  he  has  mastered  the 
typewriter.  McGee  now  is  in  a  new 
business  for  himself,  the  letter  tells. 

'  Here  follows  the  story  by  the  man 
who  for  the  10  years  sold  the  stories 
written  by  others: 

"I  am  E.  H.  McGee,  the  blind  man 
who   sold    your   paper   at   the   Fori 

1  Worth  National  Bank  corner.    I  an^^ 

I  asking  you  to  help  me,  but  bear  in 

!  mind  that  I  am  not  asking  for  one 

I  cent  of  money. 

Struck  by  Steel  Chip. 


"In  June,  1922,  when  1  was  using 
a  hammer  and  cold  chisel,  a  piece 
of  steel  stryck  me  in  the  right  eye, 
putting  it  out.  Later  my  left  eye 
went  out  in  sympathy  with  my  right 
I  was  contractinf^  for  myself  so  there 
was  no  way  of  securing  financial 
i-eimburs£ment.  At  the  time  I  was 
injured  I  lacked  only  $250  of  having 
a  home  paid  for,  and  I  had  $500 
cash  in  the  bank.  My  bank  ac- 
count went  and  then  the  equity  in 
my  home  in  an  effort  to  save  my 
sight,  but  all  failed.  For  three  years 
I  was  almost  crazy  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  I  had  a  wife  and  three 
small  children  to  care  for  and  was 
to  be  blind  the  rest  of  my  life.  I 
often  thought  of  selfrdestruction,  but 
my  hand  was  stayed  by  the  cheer- 
ing words  of  my  good  wife  and 
mother. 

"One  day  my  mother  was  read- 
ing to  me  from  a  magazine  when 
she  came  across  a  riiotto  which  1 
have  adopted — 'A  quitter  never  wins 
and  a  winner  never  quits.'  Aft^r 
hearing  this,  1  began  planning  somje 
way  to  make  a  living  for  my  family 
so  1  started   selling   your  paper. 

Family  on   Farm. 

"1  wanted  to  kesp  my  three  boys 
in  school,  but  I  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  keep  them  in  the  city,  so 
1  sent  them  to  Bridgeport  with  my 
wife.  I  stayed  here  to  sell  papers 
and  send  thsm  what  money  I  could. 
During  all  those  10  years  1  have 
worked  and  waited  for  the  break 
that  would  let  me  move  my  family 
back  here.  That  day  has  not  yet 
arrived,  but  I  believe  it  will,  for  one 
who  works  as  hard  as  I  have  will 
Bome  day  get  a  break. 

"I  am  proud  of  the  long  years  I 
spent  selling  papers  and  of  the 
friends  1  made.  Now  I  am  asking 
these  friends  to  help  me.  I  have 
entered  a  new  business,  and  success 
will  mean  an  end  to  the  long  lonely 
jyears  1  have  spent  here  by  myself 
I  "The  Fort  Worth-Tarrant  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  set  me 
up  in  the  mop  making  business  and 
I  have  b2«n  doing  very  well  since 
I  startwJ,  Jan,  1.  Now  I  would  like 
'  to  impress  upon  the  public  that  pur- 
chase of  my  merchandise  would  help 
make  me  self-supporting,  would  help 
a  blind  man  make  his  own  way. 


For  10  years  a  familiar  figure 
at  the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank 
corner,  this  bWnd  news  vendor 
has  learned  to  make  mops  which 
he  hopes  will  sell  well  enough 
to  enable  him  to  move  his  wife 
and  three  children  back  to  Fort 
Worth.  He  is  E.  H.  McGee  of 
,  1006%  Main  Street. 


Types  Own  Letter. 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  all  mis- 
takes in  this  letter  for  I  do  my  own 
typing. 

"My  present  address  is  1006  Vi 
Main  Street,  but  I  hope  some  day 
to  have  a  home  address  with  my 
wife  and  children." 

In  The  Star-Telegram  afternoon 
edition  for  April  16.  1929,  appeared 
this  story;  ', 

"E.  H.  McGee,  deep-voiced  blind 
newspaper  vendor,  Monday  gave  the 
entire  proceeds  from  the  day's  salet 
to  the  Free  Milk  and  Ice  Fund." 

At  that  time  McGee  said: 

"I  believe  the  best  way  to  help 
yourself   is  to   help  others, 

"Looks  like  no  matter  how  many 
tough  breaks  we  get,  there's  always 
somebody  else  a  little  worse  off.  It 
ought  to  make  us  all  thankful  and 
willing  to  help  in  any  way  we  can."  j 


Ne)K-Sehool  for 
^  Blind  Suggested 

iWo^l(i/Tare    for    Backward 
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hildren,  Sightle 


A  discussing  regarding  lack  of  a 
^chool  in  Ohio  to  take  care  of  blind 
bhildren  who  fail  to  pass  a  specific 
jmental  examination  was  engaged  in. 
|by  members  of  the  Norwood  Board 
jof  Education  at  a  meeting  in  Nor- 
!wood  High  School,  Tuesday  night. 
!  The  Rev.  J.  Stanley  Mathews, 
president  of  the  board,  declared  that 

effcffts  would  be  made  to  obtain  a 
class  for  such  students  from  the 
jstate,  city  or  county. 
'  Mrs.  Betty  Longman,  member  of 
the  board  and  chairman  of  its  Edu- 
cation Committee,  told  the  board  of 
her  investigation  of  the  case  of  an, 
11-year-old  Norwood  girl,  who,  be- 
cause of  her  failure  to  pass  such  an 
examination,  is  being  deprived  of 
an  education. 

.  Mrs.  Longman  reported  that  the 
child  studies  the  Braille  system  in 
ithe  Public  Library  once  a  week,  but 
that  this  training  is  insuflBcient. 

According  to  Mrs.  Longman  there 
are  about  250  such  blind  children  in 
Ohio  who  are  being  neglected  in 
the  matter  of  education  because  they 
fail  to  meet  mental  standards  re- 
quired in  established  schools  for 
blind  children. 

The  board  also  discussed  the  sug- 
gested elimination  of  February  grad- 
'uation  ceremonies.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Mathews  suggested  that  if  a  student 
completes  his  education  in  February 
he  should  not  be  graduated  until 
June. 

(  While  no  definite  action  was  taken 
\n  regard  to  the  elimination  of  sum- 
mer school,  as  recently  was  sug- 
gested, it  was  intimated  that  sum- 
mer classes  would  be  discontinued.   / 
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Blind  Man  Detects  Error  In 
;Bpok  of  Bridcie  Rules  After 
^'      Several  Had  Overlooked  It 


Shying  off  from  publicity  -which 
bridge  enthusiasts  would  give  him 
because  he,  a  blind  man,  detected 
an  error  in  a  book  of  rules  In  con- 
^  tract  bridge  which  passed  by  Ely 
;Culbertson,  the  author,  a  half  dozen 
bridge  experts  serving  as  proof 
readers  and  the  translator  of  the 
book  into  the  Braille  system,  E. 
Earl  Miller,  of  438  Washington 
Boulevard,  insists  that  he  uncov- 
ered the  error  by  mere  chance  and 
therefore  deserves  no  credit. 

But  the  fast  still  remains.  In 
the  book  of  rules  the  author  ac- 
cidentally dealt  14  cards  to  South 
hand  and  only  12  to  the  North  part- 
ner. The  book  was  proof-read  by 
experts  in  the  game,  passed 
through  the  hands  of  publishers 
and  was  approved  by  the  author 
himself. 

Translating  the  book  of  rules  into 
the   Braille    system    for    the   use   of 


!  of    this    city,  -p-asse'd  "on    the    error 
I  unnoticed.     So  that  i^j^ras  not  un 


til   Mr.    Miller,    who   was   asked   by 
Mrs.    Lamade    to    read    the    Braille 
copy    for    minor    errors    in    ►tran- 
scription,   read    the    book    that    the 
mistake  was  uncovered. 

Ely    Oulbertson    learned     of    the 
incident  with  interest. 

To'  this    Mr.    Miller    continuea   to 
insist    that,      "there    was      nothing' 
bnlhant  about  it.     When   I  started 
rsadinr  the  Braille  copy  I  practiced 
counting  every  hand   before   I   read 
the   explanation   of  how  to   play  It. 
Then  in  one  hand  I  found  14  cards,, 
and  I  knew  a  person  couldn't  play  i 
bridge  with  14  cards  in  their  hand— ' 
and  that  Is  all  there  was  co  it!"        ; 
The   only  explanation   which    au-  ' 
thoritios  can  offer  is  that  .the  sight- 
less   frequently    are      more    careful 
about    details    than   persons   having 
eyesight.      They    have    no    diagram 
before   them,   but  must   depend   en- 
tirely  upon    that    which    they    read. 


the   sightless;  Mrs     A     C   Vlsfa-mr  -^    "^    ^  "  .^    ^'''''^    ^^"'^    ^^^ 
of    this    cin^'iSX^Af-.K^.^'^ff^^™^^"^   «^  '•"""5"^  their   finger- 


tips    over    the     perforations    In    a 
Brailled  •  book. 


'Angel /bf  Bli 
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Robbed 


Money    to    Save    Her    Needy 

Charges    From    Eviction 

Gone;  in  Hospital 

By   FRITZ    SILBER 

Miss  Charlotte  Hunter,  68-year-old 
colored  benefa  Lress  of  the  District's 
Negro  blind,  lies  in  Preiidr/iaii's  Hos- 
pital today,  brutally  beaten  and 
robbed  of  $100  which  she  had  col- 
lected in  an  effort  to  forestall  evic- 
tion of  her  blind  charges  from  the 
Harriet  Tubman  Aid  for  the  Blind 
at  1416  llth-st  nw. 

She  has  devoted  all  her  energies 
for  years  to  keeping  up  the  home. 
District  citizens  have  helped  her  cut, 
but  there  has  been  a  constant  fight 
for  funds. 

There  hasn't  been  a  lump  of  coal 
in   the   house   for   three   weeks,  Miss 
Hunter  says.     She  has  been  getting 
on  as  best  she  could.    Then  came  the    ' 
eviction  notice. 

PART  OF  $390  RENT 

Back'  rent  amounting  to  $390  wasi 
claimed  as  the  basis  for  eviction  pro- 
ceedings. Miss  Hunter  went  into 
court  to  ask  for  delay,  to  get  time 
to  collect  more  funds. 

By  Saturday  she  had  obtained  $100 
in  cash  and  $30  more  in  checks. 
Banks  were  closed,  so  she  kept  the 
money  in  her  purse. 

Saturday  evening  she  dozed  off  as 
she  rested  on  a  couch  in  the  office 
at  the  home. 

"I  woke  up  once  and  thought  I  felt 
a  chill,"  she  said.  "I  thought  maybe! 
the  boy  had  left  the  window  open.  I 
pulled  the  covers  over  me  and  went 
back  to  sleep." 


SEIZED  IN  CORRIDOR 

Miss  Hunter  said  she  then  fully 
awoke  and  started  down  a  hall.  Sud- 
denly she  was  seized  by  the  throat, 
and  a  hand  covered  her  mouth.  She 
was  dragged  back  into  the  office  and 
thrown  on  the  couch. 

The  thief  seized  her  purse  and  all 
her  receipts  and  acknowledgements  of 
her  collections. 

"I  slid  off  the  couch,"  Miss  Hunter 
said,  "and  he  must  have  thought  I 
was  dead,  because  he  leaned  over  and 
touched  me.  Altho  the  room  was 
dark,  I  could  sense  that  he  was  a 
huge  man. 

NOT    DISCOURAGED  , 

After  the  man  fled,  Miss  Hunter' 
was  able  to  call  for  help. 

Yesterday  she  was  taken  to  Preed- 
man's.  At  first  it  was  thought  her 
skull  was  fractured,  but  X-rays  later 
showed  there  were  no  broken  bones. 

The  name  of  a  suspect  has  been 
given  police  by  Miss  Hunter.  She 
says  she  hasn't  given  up  hope  of  sav- 
ing the  home,  even  now,  but  will  try 
to  delay  eviction  until  funds  can  be 
raised  to  carry  on,  and  continue  help 
to  the  blind  of  her  race. 
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Gift  to  the  Blind 

i:^    >;;=    *    * 
Theaters  Grant 

^i:      *      *      * 

Free  Admission 


Singularly,  sound  effect  pictures 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the  blind. 
With  but  the  slightest  inkling  of 
the  initial  scene,  blind  devotees  of 
this  city  of  the  motion  picture 
houses  are  able  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  action. 

There  are  some  450  blind  in  San  , 
Francisco   who   have   been    motion 
picture   enthusiasts.      Many,    how- 
ever, were   unable    to    afford    the 
'price  of  the  ticket. 

Through  the  efforts  of  George 
McDonald,  blind  member  of  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  that  organ- 
ization became  interested.  Yester- 
day Robert  McNeil,  president  of 
Golden  State  Theaters,  Inc.,  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  all  blind 
persons  would  be  given  passes  to 
his  theaters. 

"Sound  effects  are  95  per  cent  of 
a  movie,"  said  McDonald.  "All  we 
need  is  for  the  person  in  the  next 
seat  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  first 
scene  and  re  then  follow  right 
along."  ^ 
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Blind  Girl  Will 
Give  Solos  at 
Ev3nino;Hour 

"l|owf'Soon  Will  Armageddon  Be 
Fought?"  will  be  the  sermon-lecture 
I  topic  oi  Rev.  Robert  L.  Boothby  to- 
imoiTOw  evening  at  7:40  o'clock  in 
Central  Auditorium,  California  and 
Broderick  streets.  Miss  Melva  Leon- 
ard, blind  girl,  who  is  assistant  sec- 
retary for  the  National  Transcrib- 
ers' Socifity.ioj;  tile,  Blind,  will  give 
a  number  of  solos. 

Evangelist  Boothby  will  discuss 
"Does  the  present  military  rebellion 
in  Japan  indicate  the  Orient  is  pre- 
paring for  a  world  war?"  "Will 
there  be  a  race  war?"  "Will  the 
yellow,  black  and  red  races  demand 
equality  or  will  white  domination 
continue  indefinitely?"  "Who  will 
win  the  battle  of  Armageddon?" 
"Whicn  nation  will  God  favor  in 
that  world  conflict?"  Singing  evan- 
gelist will  be  in  charge  of  the  music. 
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ihey  Call  Baby  Carol  Lynn 
theWorld^MostWonderful  Child 


^^#Tiy«»>  '^v>^-Wit'axa'<-»';R-"*<vv^-^v^ 


AN  ADORABLE  CHILD 
Recent  Photo  of  Phenomenal  Little 
Carol  Lynn  Rowe,  of  Cre»ton, 
Iowa;  She  Wat  Born  Blind,  but 
She  Is  Beautiful  and  Normal  in 
Every  Other  Respect,  in  Addition  to 
Her  Great  Intelligence. 


♦ 
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And  If  You  Want 
to    Find   Out 
Why^   Just 
Read  On 


ALMOST  any  young  father  or 
mother  you  want  to  ask  will 
tell  you  that  their  baby  is 
the  most  wonderful  child,  but 
a  large  number  of  scientists  and  edu- 
cators, famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try, say  that  probably  little  Carol 
Lynn  Rowe  is  really  the  world's  most 
wonderful  child,  so  let  us  see  on 
what  they  base  their  dictum. 

Carol  Lynn  is  just  over  two  years 
old.  Her  mother  will  read  her  half  of 
any  sentence  in  seven  different 
books  of  fairy  tales.  Carol  Lynn  will 
finish  out  the  sentence.  That's  some- 
thing like  15,000  sentences  that  she 
knows  from  memory. 

At  two  years,  the  average  child  is 
just  commencing  to  speak  coherently., 
Carol  Lynn  pronounces  words  like 
Mississippi,  extraordinary,  ostenta- 
tious, as  clearly  as  an  adult,  and 
furthermore  she  spells  them,  and 
uses  them  correctly  in  conversation. 

At  just  over  two  years  old,  Carol 
Lynn  turns  on  the  radio  alone,  dials 
in  a  dance  orchestra,  and  then  tells 
the  name  of  any  of  a  dozen  popular 
selections  as  soon  as  she  hears  the  ; 
first  few  strains. 


TOOT! 

TOOT! 
The  Photog- 
rapher Caught 
Carol  Lynn 
Playing  with 
a  Whistle;  She 
Enjoys  Her 
Toys,  Just  Like 
Other  Babies 
of  Her  Age. 
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Her  Sense  of  Touch  U  So 
Perfect  that  Carol  Lynn 
Almost  Doesn't  Need  Her 
Sight,  and  3he  Climbs 
Stairways,  Even  at  2  Years, 
Without  Faltering  or  Slip- 
ping. Above,  She  Is  Start- 
ing for  Her  Upstairs  Bed- 
room. At  Left,  Carol  Lynn 
and  Her  Mother,  Mrs.  Rowe. 


But  that  isn't  all.  Carol  Lyiin  is 
blind— blind  since  birth! 

Indeed,  the  accomplishments  of 
this  sightless  youngster  almost  stag- 
ger belief.  Dr.  Wendall  Johnson  of 
Iowa  State  University,  recently  put 
her  through  a  series  of  experiments, 
to  test  her  mentahty,  and  he 
called  her  the  "greatest  baby  in  the 
woi-ld  '  Everyone  else  who  has  talked 
with  her,  must  agree. 

Little  Carol  Lynn  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Rowe,  of  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa.  Her  father  is  a  dentist.  It 
was  three  months  after  her  birth 
when  her  parents  first  discovered 
she  was  blind,  and  it  was  only  re- 
cently  that  her  amazing  mentality 
became  the  talk  of  scientists  through- 
out the  nation.  ^ 

The  child  has  small,  fragile  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  hands,  and  her 
sense  of  touch  already  is  so  highly 
developed  that  she  seems  to  "see 
without  sight."  She  can  distinguish 
any  book  she  is  seeking  from  the 
seven  books  of  fairy  tales  she  loves 
so  much,  simply  by  feeling  of  it   She 

uro?w,  ^^'^  "^^^  ^^°""^  ^er  home  so 
well  that  never  yet  has  she  so  much 
as  tripped  over  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac 

She  has  not  been  trained  to  do 
the  remarkable  things  she  accom- 
plishes, and  her  parents  are  mysti- 
fied, as  are  the  scientists.  Consider 
this  amazing  incident: 

When  Carol  Lynn  was  19  months 
old  she  was  placed  on  a  hobby  horse 
-the  first  time  she  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  toy.  She  was  no  more  than 
astride  the  horse  when  she  asked  her 
4^ther  where  the-  stirrups  were' 
Where  she  had  learned  about  stimais 


to  bring  her  up  like  any  other  two- 
year-old  child. 

Hundreds  of  incidents  could  be  re- 
lated to  prove  that  the  baby  experts 
have  not  erred  in  naming  this  child 
a  modern  marvel.  And  probably  the 
most  astonishing  part  of  each  is  the 
reasoning  and  mental  processes  she 
uses.  For  example: 

'  One  evening  not  long  ago,  Carol 
Lynn    gravely     announced     to     her 

;  mother  that  she  was  tired,  and  that 
she  believed   she  would   retire   early. 

;  Mrs.  Rowe,  busy  with  the  dinner 
dishes,  agreed  that  perhaps  it  was  the 
wise  thing  to  do. 

Carol  Lynn  then  decided  that, 
with  her  mother  occupied,  she  would 
make  herself  ready  for  bed.  She 
chmbed  up  the  stairs  to  the  second 
floor,  went  to  her  own  room,  quickly 

i  removed  her  clothes  and  climbed  in- 
to her  sleeping  garments.  All  of  this, 
mind  you,  was  done  by  a  blind  baby, 
not  yet  two  years  old. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Rowe  was 
startled  when  Carol  Lynn  walked 
slowly  into  the  kitchen  in  her  paja- 
mas. And  the  pretty  young  mother 
was  overwhelmed  when  Carol  Lynn 
spoke : 

"I  went  up  to  bed,  mama,  but  I 
wasn't  sleepy.  I  think  I'll  have  to  stay 
up  a  while  before  I  can  get  to  sleep. 
Probably  it's  because  I  took  too  long 
a  nap  this  afternoon — don't  you  think 
so,  mama?" 

,     Friends  of  the  family  have  fallen 

[Into  the  habit  of  including  Baby 
Carol  Lynn  in  their  conversations 
with  their  parents,  and  they  fre- 
quently are  amazed  by  the  sly,  wit, 
and  occasional  sarcasm,  the  child  in- 
jects into  her  comments  on  various 
topics. 


Incidentally,  it  is  this  casual  atti- 
tude that  Carol  Lynn's  friends  take  ! 
with  her  which  promises  more  than 
anything  else  to  guide  her  to  normal 
girlhood.  She  has  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  she  is  different  from  any 
other  little  girl  of  her  years,  and  edu- 
cational experts  have  cautioned  her 
parents  that  it  will  be  better  if  this 
mental  attitude  is  carefully  preserved. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  world  of  science 
will  pay  strict  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress made  by  this  baby,  for  there's 
no  telliiig  what  gifts  the  little  blind 
wonder-child  may  exhibit  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Is  more  than     anyone     can   under-' 
stand. 

Moreover,  she  then  proceeded  to 
put  her  hobby  horse  through  a  series 
of  "bucking"  motions,  and  she  cried: 
"Ride  'em  cowboy!  See  him  buck! 
Oh,  see  him  buck!" 

Carol  Lynn's  mother  has  compiled 
a  Ust  of  1,900  words  that  her  child 
prodigy  uses  conversationally.  And 
some  of  them  are  "six-cyUnder" 
words  that  would  tax  the  phonetics 
of  a  girl  eight  or  ten  times  her  age. 
The  child  even  speaks  some  Ger- 
man, and  she  takes  "Pig  Latin" 
quite  fluently,  mixing  up  the  syl- 
lables with  never  an  error.  She 
mumbles  sometimes  when  visitors 
are  present,  and  after  a  series  of  un- 
intelligible sounds,  she  will  laugh 
and  say:  "See,  that's  the  way  they 
talk  in  Ethiopia!" 

And  in  this  case,  at  least,  beauty 
comes  with  brains,     for  little   Carol 
Lynn  is  one  of  the  prettiest  children 
you  would  ever  want  to  see.  Physi- 
cians say  that     she     probably  never 
will  be  able  to  see,  but  she  is  normal ' 
in  every  other  respect  except  for  her | 
intelligence,  and  she  should  grow  up  | 
into     a     highly   successful     woman- '. 
hood! 

Her  parents  have  made  no  effort 
to  commercializ  i  her  talents,  or  even 
to  develop  them  i^nduly,  and  they  vow 
that  they  neve,.  w*ll.  They  declare 
themselves  opposed  to  any  attempt 
to  raise  her  as  a  prodigy,  preferring 
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ors  Blind  Violinist 


Associated  Press  Photo 
Grace  Moore,  the  singer,  pins  a  gardenia  upon  Miss  Louise  Jones, 
blind    violinist  of  Kansas    City,  who  flew  to  New  York  to  hear    Miss 
Moore,  her  favorite  singer,  at  the  Metropolitan   Opera  House.     "This 
is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,"  exclaimed  the  blind  girl. 


^ 
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BLIND  GIRL  GETS  AID 

Attends  School  Thro  ugh  Help  of  Friend 

A  ray  of  light  has  stolen  into  the  life  of  darkness  of  little 
Arlene  Walters,  4-year-old  dciughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  G. 
Walters,  1/238  Carbon  st.  ♦— 


Arlene  is  blind. 

Her  plight  was  called  to  the  at- 
ttntion  of  Syracuse  Post  41,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  its  commander, 
Charles  M.  O'Donnell,  by  Mrs.  Ethel 
F.  FitzPatrick,  secretary  of  the 
Lighthouse. 

Plans  were  made  to  sendJJie  lit- 
tle blind  girl  to  the  University  Hill 
School  for  blind  children  to  take  a 
Bperiar etnrrse'to  eriaBre~rrerto  make 
her  way  about  and  do  things  that 
would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

But  there  was  one  obstacle  in  the 
way. 

The  school  Is  at  119  Victoria  pi., 
near  Syracuse  University,  while 
Arlene  lives  a  good  ways  fr6m 
there,  on  the  North  Side. 

Daily  transportation  to  and  from 
the  school  was  necessary  and  the 
child's  parents  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide It. 

The  world  was  passed  around 
among  members  at  the  legion  club- 
house and  David  F.  Kearney,  529 
Glenwood  av.,  Syracuse  funeral  di- 
rector, volunteered  for  the  job. 

So      every      morning      before      9 


o'clock  Mr.  Kearney  calls  at  the 
Walters  home,  helps  the  little  girl 
downstairs  to  the  street  and  leads 
her  to  a  bigger  limousine  than  she 
evtr  knew  could  exist. 

He  then  drives  her  to  school  and 
delivers  her  into  the  hands  of  Miss 
Gertrude  S.  Hayes,  director,  and 
her  teachers,  Misses  Elizabeth 
Baird,  Mary  Gaeb  and  Elizabeth 
Robb,  for  the  day's  instruction. 
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Death  Stills  Skilled  Hands] 
Of  Blind  Weaver  Of  Orange 

Thorwald  Holmes  Found  Dead  Beside  His  Loom 
After  Failure  To  Co  To  Hospital 

!         The  skilled  hands  of  Orange's  famous   blind  weaver 

^were  still  today.  The  fingers  that  had  fashioned  so  many 

objects  of  beauty  and  utility  and  had  won  for  Thorwald 

Holmes   recognition   as   one   of   the   foremost  masters   of 

'— — ^his  craft,  had  ceased  to  move. 

The  blind  weaver  is  dead. 
Faithful  to  his  promise  to  com- 
plete a  rug  by  Sunday,  he  re- 
mained at  his  loom  Saturday  in 
the  face  of  doctor's  orders  to  go  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment  for 
bronchial  pneumonia.  The  task 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and 
friends  found  him  there  m  death 
beside  his  loom. 

A  resident  of  Orange  since  1928, 
Mr.  Holmes  was  widely  known  for 
his  craftsmanship  and  was  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  the  Oranges.  The 
Lions  Club  of  the  Oranges  took  a 
particular  interest  in  him  and  pur- 
chased his  first  loom  for  him  five 
years  ago.  His  first  shop  was  in 
Foretit  street.  Orange,  where  the 


THORWALD  HOLMES 


W  Mr.  Holmes  was  born  in  Copeij- 
j  hagen,  Denmark,  Jan.  1,  1878,  the 
I  son  of  Thorwald  and  J.  E.  Nable 
Holm.  As  a  young  man  he  travel- 
ed widely  and  was  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leading  figures 
of  Europe,  including  Henrik  Ib- 
sen and  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
After  his  blindness,  he  kept  in 
touch  with  friends  all  over  the 
world  with  the  aid  of  a  Braille 
typewriter.  Mr.  Holmes  became 
an  accomplished  linguist  in 
Braille;  he  read  and  spoke  fluent- 
ly Spanish,  French,  Hebrew,  Rus- 
sian and  German. 

Suffered  T\^o  Accidents 
He  losit  the  sight  of  one  eye  in 
1924  as  the  result  of  a  lightning 
storm,  while  working  at  Spring- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  on  the  farm  of  tJic  Rev. 
Lawson  Rich,  pastor  of  Corpus 
Christ!  Church,  New  York  City, 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Rich  will  come  to 
Orange  tomorrow  to  conduct  the 
funeral  services. 

Mr.  Holmes  become  totally  blind 
a  few  years  later  when  he  lost  his 
other  eye  while  $er\dng  In  Mexico 
with  the'  United  States  Navy.  He 
was  also  stationed  in  the  Canal 
Zone  while  in  the  service,  and  was' 
one  6f  the  first  men  to  receive 
inoculation  for  maleria  and  sur- 
vive. 

After  losing  his  eyesight,  he  en- 
tered the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn  for  four  years, 
where  he  learned  Braille  and  the 
weaving  trade. 

Muter  Craftniun 
Lions    succeeded   in    obtaining   ai     In  addition    to    his  practicing 
reduction  in  rent  and  later  moved  l^^^^'^'^^S,  his  name  is  listed  at  the 
him  to  Park  street.     His  break-  l^^^'^'^f^^^  Museum  of  Art  as  one  of 
fasts  were  supplied  by  the  auxil-  t^e  foremast  masters  of  the  craft 

iary  of  the  Lions,  which  also  i<yokh^J,^^l^\}i^^^^  Z 

charge '^of  his  housekeeping.     Hel^l^^,^  ?!^.^"  Yf^??-^  *}  ^T?_i^'' 
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An  avid  reader,  Mr.  Holmes  pkOs- 
sessed  a  large  coUeotion  at  classic 
and  popular  tiction,  many  of  the 
volumes  autographed  by  the  auth- 
ors.   He  was  himself  tlie  author 
of  a  BraiUe  translation  of  Edward 
T.  Worst's  "Fooit  Power  of  Loom- 
Wca\ing",  whjch    he  transcribed 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  |le<j 
Cross,  and  for  which  he  held  ex- 
elusive  publishing  rights.  Thou- 
sands of  copies  were  printed  am': 
distributed  to  institutions  for  th^' 
blind  all  over  Uiq  country. 
!     Besides  literature,  the  weaver' 
I  main  Interests  were  the  radio  anr 
i  baseball.    He  was  an  ardent  fai 
j  and  had  committed  to  memory  th 
{ standings  of  every  player  in  boti 
j  leaefueg. 

Funeral  services,  arranged  b; 
tJie  Lions  Club,  will  be  h61d  a 
10:30  o'clock  tomorrow  momin 
at  All  Saints  Episcopal  Churcl- 
Orange,  from  the  Burt  N.  Heclt 
ett  Funeral  Home,  68  Harriso: 
street.  East  Orange,  where  th 
body  is  now  reposing.  Mr.  Holme 
was  confirmed  as  a  member  of  A' 
Saints  in  1929  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Wil 
son  R.  St^arly,  retired  bishop  C 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Newark. 

The  Rev.  Clarence  M.  Punhan 
rector  of  All  Saints,  assisted  b 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rich,  will  conduc 
the  services.  Burial  will  t>e  i 
Restland  Memorial  park,  Ea; 
Hanover. 


enjoyed  the  facilities  of  the  Y.M. 
I  G.A.  through  the  Lions  Club. 


the  blind  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. He  had  lectured  fre- 
quently before  local  service  clubs 
and  other  organizations. 
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BHnd  Maaki^^n's  OllBattered 


Accordion  Replaced  by  New  One 


The  battered  and  taped-together 
accordion  which  Oron  Cole,  blind 
musician,  feared  would  not  last 
through  its  eighth  summer,  has 
been  replaced  by  a.  new  instru- 
ment. Friends,  who  had  heard  that 
repairs  on  the  old  accordion  would 
cost  $40  and  then  make  it  last  only 
a  little  longer,  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  get  the  new  one. 

In  the  picture  with  Mr.  Cole  are 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  Mar- 
gie, and  the  baby,  3  months  old  on 
March  1. 

"It  was  a  necessity  in  our  case," 
Mr.  Cole  said  as  he  spoke  of  the 
new  instrument,  handmade  in 
Italy,  and  each  of  its  400  reeds 
tuned  by  hand.  "Other  people  have 
different  things  to  do,  but  playing 
music  is  all  that  we  can  do." 

Mr.  Cole  had  the  old  instrument 
for  seven  years,  and  recently  it 
had  been  difficult  to  keep  the  bel- 
lows patched  sufficienttly  with  ad- 
hesive tape  so  that  there  would  be 
enough  air  to  play.  There  were 
holes  in  the  corners  which  a  finger 
could  be  thrust  into.  In  hot  weath- 
er he  feared  the  tape  would  be- 
come dry  and  fall  off. 

"It  has  been  through  heat  and 
cold  and  rain,"  Mrs.  Cole  re- 
marked. "Sometimes  it  would  rain 
so  hard  that  instetad  of  getting 
money  in  the  cup,  the  cup  would 
be  filled  with   water." 

A  woman  friend  of  the  Cole  fam- 
ily heard  of  the  $40  worth  of  re- 
pairs needed  on  the  instrument 
and  expressed  her  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  since  the 
accordion's  life  could  be  prolonged 
only  a  short  while  longer  in  that 
majiner. 

It  happened  that  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Cole  passed  through  the 
city  with  the  instrument  the  local 
man  now  has,  and  offered  it  for 
sale.  Mr.  Cole  did  not  have  even 
enough  for  a  down  payment.  It 
required  all  that  he  earns  playing 
music  in  the  business  section  and 
relief  aid  to  supply  the  needs  of 
his  family. 

The  woman  who  had  befriended 
the  family  got  busy.  With  the  aid 
of  another  wonaan,  active  in  civic 
affairs,  she  raised  $50  cash  and  an- 
other $50  trade-in  allowance  was 
given  on  the  old  accordion.  The 
remainder  must  be  paid  in  month- 
ly installments.  In  the  past  it  has 
taken  all  he  makes  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  family,  but  he  hopes  that 
the  people  of  Galveston  will  con- 
tinue their  generosity  so  that  he 
can  finish  paying  for  the  new  in- 
strument. It  has  relieved  a  sense 
of  insecurity,  Mr.  Cole  declared, 
and  he  smiled  as  he  told  of  his 
worry  when  the  old  one  reacheiy 
the  last  stage  of  its  usefulness,    jr 


OBON  COLE  WITH  AOOORDION  AND  FAMILY, 
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NOW  PICTURES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


TIMES  have  changed  since  the 
blind  nian  settled  down  to 
make  the  best  of  what  to  peo- 
ple with  vision  appeared  to  be  a 
small  world;  steadily  his  horizon 
has  broadened  as  educational  meth- 
ods adapted  to  his  capabilities  have 
been  developed.  Through  trained 
fingertips  he  has  mastered  weav- 
ing, reading,  typewriting  and  other 
normal  activities.  There  are  or- 
<*hestras  and  dramatic  clubs 
j  manned  by  the  blind. 
1  Until  recently,  however,  one  field 
of  huxnan  expression — the  graphic 
arts — seemed  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  sightless.  Now,  by  means  of 
raised  surfaces,  the  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance of  paintings,  drawings, 
prints  and  cartoons  will  be  given  to 
the  blind.  Through  tactile  inter- 
pretation new  pleasures  will  be 
theirs. 

Pictures  for  the  blind  are  built 
out  of  materials  easily  recognized, 
such  as  sheet  rubber,  sandpaper, 
metal  foil  and  leather.     Ideas  of 
^  form  are  conveyed  through  raised 
1  outlines;  perspective  throiigh  over- 
;  lapping  mediums  used  in  a  compo- 
isition;  and  both  by  the  varying  tex- 
tures of  component  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture.    Subjects  lending  themselves 
to  allegories  and  jokes  are  recom- 
mended for  the  art  beginner. 

The  familiar  Jonah  legend,  as  de- 
picted in  the  new  art  form,  reveals 
a  rubber  whale  supine  on  a  sand- 
paper  beach.     A   lone  palm   tree 


with  straw  tnmk  and  rubber  leaves 
rears  itself  aloft  against  a  glazed 
paper  sea;  wrinkles  in  the  paper 
r^emble  waves.  Jonah,  with 
black  silky  beard  and  hair,  attired 
in  short  brown  cloth  shift,  stands 
safe  and  straight  beside  the  whale, 
whose  open  jaw  has  jagged  teeth 
of  some  metallic  material.  In  an- 
other picture,  showing  a  horse  and 
jockey,  realistic  touches  are  put 
on  with  different  kinds  of  cloth, 
hair  fringe,  cement  and  velour. 

An  extensive  paraphernalia  is  re- 
quired for  this  modem  art  work. 
Sharp  scissors,  stamp  tongs,  cloth 
bags  of  sand  or  sawdust  (as 
weights  for  finished  compositions 
when  drying) ;  glue,  rubber  ce- 
ment, sheet  rubber  from  old  inner 
tubes  or  bathing  caps,  cardboard 
and  thin  pai>er — all  have  their 
uses.  Teeth,  hoofs,  claws,  handles, 
buttons  and  omsjuents  are  made  of 
liquid  solder,  or  of  gesso. 

In  the  making  of  pictures,  the 
following  method  is  employed.  Sev- 
eral sheets  of  thin  paper,  with  car- 
bon paper  between  them,  are  laid 
on  the  cardboard  on  which  the  pic- 
ture is  to  be  built.  Outlines  of 
everything  to  be  represented  in  the 
composition  are  drawn.  If  a  hu- 
man figure  is  part  of  it,  an  out- 
line of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
clothes,  is  made.  The  resulting 
pai>er  patterns  are  pinned  on  the 
fabric  to  b«  used,  and  the  sil- 
houettes are  cut. 
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Blind  And  Armless  Pair    ^ 

Headed  For  Law  Career  ' 

I  On  A  Co-operative  Basis i 

How  Chicago  Men  Pooled  Their  Physical  Resources ' 
Disclosed  When  One,  Announced  as  High  Ranking 
Scholar  in  Freshmen  Class,  Insisted  the  Other 
Deserved  Some  of  the  Credit 


Chicago.  VTarch  25.  -  JP]  —  Blind 
Thomas  Howard  Overton.  31,  and 
armless  Stanley  A.  Xasprzyk.  32.  were 
headed  for  a  career  :n  law  today  )n 
a  co-operative  basis. 

How  they  pooled  their  physical  re- 
sources was  disclosed  yesterday  whtn 
Overton,  announced  by  the  Chicago-. 
Kent  College  of  Law  as  the  high 
ranking  scholar  in  the  fre.shman  class 
of  175,  insisted  that  Kasprzyk  de- 
served some  of  the  credit. 

Kasprzyk,  he  said,  was  his  "eyes"— 
and  he  was  Kasprzyk's  "arms " 
j      They  met  by  chance  their  first  day 
I  m  school  when  the  armless  student 


I  Iv^^^*^   '^^^   ''^'"^   clas=;mate   down   a 
j  night  of  steps.     'A'hen  they  reached 

^he  door  at   the     bottom     Ka.sprzyk 
{  ^ouldn't    turn    ;,he    knob   to   open   it. 

But  Overton  could. 
Overton  could  carry  books,  but  not 

read  them.    Kasprzyk  could  read,  but 

not  carry  books.'  The  logical  associa- 

non   developed    by  mutual     consent, 

Overton  related. 
"I  taJce  notes  in  class  with  a  punch 

°"  ,f   ^JMk.Jmii,.Jt^d."   he   said. 

Out  of  class  Stanley   reads   to   me 

Iru.;  f     f  "^^  ™y  "°tes  on  a  type- 
writer for  him.     For  each  of  u6  it  is 

nvoL^'"^"^''  °^  working  harded  to' 
overcome  a  physical  handicap." 


^22:-^.^^J4/     /^.7^. 


BLIND  LAW  STUDENT 
AIDED  BY  ARMLESS 

Former  Ranking  Scholar, 
Due  to  Cooperation 


CHICAGO,  March  24  (A  P)— Blind 

Howard   Overton,   31,   and   armless 

Stanley  A.  Kasprzyk,  32,  are  headed 

j  for  a  career  in  law  on  |i  cooperative 

basis. 

How  they  pooled  their  physical 
resources  was  disclosed  yesterday 
when  Overton,  announced  by  the 
Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  as  the 
high  ranking  scholar  in  the  freshman 
class  of  175.  insisted  that  Kasprzyk 
deserved  some  of  the  credit. 

Kasprzyk,  he  said,  was  his  "eyes" 
—and  he  was  Kasprzyk's  "arms." 

They  met  by  chance  on  their  first 
day  in  school  when  the  armless  stu- 
dent guided  his  blind  classmate 
down  a  flight  of  steps.  When  they 
reached  the  door  at  the  bottom 
Kasprzyk  couldn't  turn  the  knob 
to  open  it,  but  Overton  could. 

Overton  could  carry  books,  but 
not  read  them.  Kasprzyk  could  read, 
but  not  carry  books.  The  logical  as- 
sociation developed  by  mutual  con- 
sent,   Overton   related. 

"I  take  notes  in  class  with  a  punch 
on  a  Braille  form  board,"  he  said. 
"Out  of  class  Stanley  reads  to  me 
and  I  transcribe  my  notes  on  a  type- 
writer for  him.  For  each  of  us  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  working  harder  to 
overcome    a    physical    handicap." 
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Blind  Piado  Tuners  Are 
Qualified  Technicians! 

^c  Aicredited  Blind  Tuning-  Scrv-: 

icc^a<l/its  inception  two  years  ago.] 

Ititdjisiw.    thought    and    energy    werej 

devoted   to  i(.s  organization   and  per-i 

.iionnel,  and  to  development  of  a  dcfi- 

inite  program. 

V  The  introduction  and  wide  distribu- 
tion ol"  the  radio,  combin^'d  with  the 
economic  stringency  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, resulted  in  the  (decline  of  regular 
piano  servicing.  However  deplorable 
this  condition,  it  has  made  indispens- 
able a  l)etter  qualified  service  man  to 
cope  with  the  competition.  Tlxese , 
.same  factor.s  have  producefl  a  class  of 
piano-owners  who  demand  artistic 
tuning  anfl  .servicing  of  ilieir  instru- 
ments. 

Thus,  the  .\ccredited   Blind  Tuning 
Service — ai^     organization     of     which 
^yervim^iiber  is  not  only  a  highly  pro- 
ficient piano  technician,  but  a  skilled 
piani>t  as  well.    Likewise,  every  meni- 
l>er  of  Uie  Accredited   Blind  Tuning 
Service  has  been  thoroughly  tiained 
by    the     tuning    department     of     thei 
Board  of  Public   Welfare  of  Illinois 
Eacji  member  is  identified  by  a  cer- 
tificate  of  training;^  isswe.d,Ji\' Jjiis  de- 
partment, which  is  the  patrons'  guar- 
antee of  excellent  work.    Thus,  it  is 
|)pbvious  that  the  possessors  of  piano.s 
•»:have    available    thoroughly    qualified 
'workmen  in  the  field  of  piano  servic- 
fing. 

Ti\e  public  has  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  ability  of  the  blind  tuner.  In 
r.4hii  respect,  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  has  been  a  pioneer,  for  it 
has  employed,  for  many  years,  a  group 
of  blind  tuners  who  service  all  the 
pianos  in  the  entire  public  school  sys«, 
tern.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Accredit  i 
ited  Blind  Tuning  Service  to  secure 
recognition  among  the  private  owtter» 
of  oianos. 
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BLIND  ENGINEER  CHIEF 
S  LOCAL  CLUB 

fiig  the  Automotive  Indus- 
was  the  topic  Thurs- 
d^  El  Ralph  R.  Teetor,  Hagers- 
townj-lnd.,  blind  president  of  ihe 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
who  addressed  a  convention  of  the 
Oregon  section  of  the  society  in 
the  Multnomah  hotel. 

Teetor,  a  well-known  inventor 
and  head  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  a  piston  ring  manu- 
facturing company,  said  that  re- 
search and  improvement  are  not 
solely  the  results  of  the  desire  for 
competitive  supremacy,  but  a  vi- 
sion of  what  automotive  transpor- 
tation could  and  should  be. 


blin^ljmOqiinds  " 
shj&lls  as  warning 

fw  ^nsitive  are  your  ears?  Try 
th^!  iJim  Dunsford.  the  blind 
genius,  owns  six  seashell  horns,  all 
named.  One  is  Sally;  the  others 
Mary,  Elsie,  DoUie,  Sarah  and  John. 
Jim  sounds  his  horns  at  frequent 
intervals  as  a  protection  against 
the  automobile  hazard.  We  have 
learned  his  horns,  as  they  all  sound 
different,  with  the  exception  that  at; 
times  we  get  mixed  as  between 
Dollie  and  John.  Sally  and  Mary 
are  coarser  than  the  others.  Jim 
takes  pleasure  in  discussing  his 
seashells,  and  explains  the  differ- 
ence in  their  sounds. 

He  can  take  a  cotton  string  and 
button  or  an  empty  tomato  can  and 
play  any  tune. 


Find 'Racket' 
Operating  To 
Cheat  Blind 
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Rug  Weaving  Firm  Exposed  by 
Penna.  Association  for  the 
Blind — Racketeers  Worked  in 
Several  States. 


A  unique  racket  was  exposed,  when 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  investi- 
gated Blind  Weavers  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  111.  The  Com- 
mission found  that  this  organization 
advertised  as  a  charita,ble  institution, 
when  in  reality,  it  was  a  corporation, 
organized  for  profit. 

It  employed  only  six  blind  ,per£0(ns, 
but  «ave  work  to  as  high  as  a  hundred 
agents,  salesmen  and  representatives 
with  sight,  who  went  from  place  to 
place,  selling  products  which  they  said 
were  made  by  the  blind.  Obviously,  six 
blind  persons  could  not  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  rugs  to  keep  a 
hundred  agents  working,  and  the 
majority  of  rugs  sold  to  the  public  as 
blind-made  products,  were  actually 
machine-made,  and  purchased  in  the 
open  market. 

I     These    agents    operated    in    various 
States,    pretending    that    they    were 
representing     local     associations     and 
shops  for  the  blind.  They  frequently' 
sold  their  merchandise  in  the  Pitts- 
|j}{tfgh  district,  deceiving  the  public  as 
•to   the    origin   of   the    ru?rs,    and   the 
company      they      represented.      False 
credentials      and      instructions      were 
given  to  representatives,  and  tags,  ad- 
iVertising  circulars,  mailing  matter  and 
literature    desigined   to    represent   this 
ccrpcration  as  a  charitable  institution, 
were  used  and  distributed. 
I     Much  misimderstanding  has  occurred 
'because  of  the  unfair  methods  used  by 
this  commercial  enterprise.  The  iPitts- 
burgh    (Branch    of    the    Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  received 
many  complaints  from  .persons  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  who 
were   deceived   by   these   unscrupulous 
rug-salesmen.  Persons  who  placed  or- 
ders, complained  that  they  had  made 
the  required  deposits,  but  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  promised  merchandise. 

The  Association  for  the  Blind  does 
not  require  a  deposit  on  orders  lor  its 
products,  and  in  answer  to  these  com- 
plaints, could  only  explain  that  the 
purchasers  had  been  deceived,  and  that 
the  Association  had  neither  solicited 
nor  received  these  orders. 

The  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade^ 
'Commission  in  this  case,  will  protect' 
the  public  against  dishonest  salesmen 
operating  in  the  mame  of  the  blind, 
and  will  prove  helpful  to  legitimate  of* 
ganlzations,  conducted  for  the  Ibest  In- 
terests of  i)eople  without  sig'ht. 


Takes^  Photographs 
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Interviewing 
Stage  Celebrities 
Is  Boy's  Hobby 


Unusual  Pictures  Taken 
For  Album  Without  Help 


Remarkable 


Photograph  Is  Snapped 
By  Sightless  Youth 
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Thi,    Shot    of    the    New    Golden    Gate    Bridge  Wat  Taken  by  Blind  Ralph  Edwards, 


b-i^ 


Ralph    Also    Aniiouncca 

for  Several  Radio 

Programs. 


A  blind  Dhototrrapher! 
That's  Ralph  Edwards. 

He  snaps  photographs  for 
his  collection  without  assist- 
ance ! 

"I  just  point  my  camera  at  what 
I  want  and  shoot,"  explains  the 
youthful  Californian.  "I  really  get 
good  results,  too."  J 

Guided  by  an  uncanny  sense  of 
direction,  Ralph  has  gathered  an 
interesting  collection  of  pictures. 
Among  them  are  views  of  the  new 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  now  under 
construction  near  his  San  Fran- 
cisco home.  "I  also  have  pictures 
of  my  pals  at  school,"  he  adds. 

Sister    Helps    on    Album. 

"My  sister,  with  whom  I  am  liv- 
ing at  2960  Scott  street,  works  with 
me  on  my  album,"  he  tells  Parade.  | 
"She  helps  me  separate  the   nega-[ 
lives  and  films  and  put  them  in  the 
book." 

Photography  is  Ralph's  hobby — ■ 
his  vocation  is  radio  announcing.] 
He  became  interested  in  radio  eight 
years  ago,  at  14.  "While  at  the 
State  School  for  Blind,  in  Vancou- 
ver, Wash.,  I  helped  build  and  re- 
pair receiving  sets.  Learning  that  I 
could  not  be  a  radio  technician.  I 
decided  to  become  an  announcer." 

To  Continue  Radio  V/ork. 

Because  of  his  handicap,  Ralph 
had  trouble  in  convincing  radio 
men  that  he  could  do  the  work. 
But  now  he  announces  several  pro- 
grams each  week  for  station  KSLO, 
in  Oakland.  He  uses  the  name 
Kenneth   Baxter  in   his   broadcasts. 

And  the  clever  photographer  is 
going  to  continue  his  radio  career. 


Sister  Is  ^Eyes' 
For  Blind  Girl 


Much    is    written    of    the 

deaf  and  the  crippled.     But 

what  of  the   unsung  heroes 

who  devote  their  lives  to  aid- 
ing them  overcome  their  handicaps? 

Such  a  heroine  is  18-year-old  Lulu 
Dahl.  Ever  since  her  17-year-old 
sister,  Martha,  was  blinded  at  the 
age  of  7,  Lulu  has  been  constantly 
at  her  side,  reading  to  her,  helping 
with  her  studies  and  guiding  her. 
through  crowded  school  corridors.   ' 

With  her  sister's  aid.  Martha  was 

able  to  graduate  from  Point  Loma 

High   School   in   San   Diego,  Calif., 

recently.    She  mastered  typing  and 

art  work,  and  even  attained  success 

in  dramatics! 

(Story  by  Parade  Reporter   Alice  Stiller, 
^80  Edna  street.  Plvmouth.  Wis.)  -  J. 
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PEOPLE  URGED  TO  fillOW 
FLOWERS  FOR  SIGHTLESS 


A  plea  for  flower  garden  en- 
thusiasts to  raise  fra^ant  blooms' 
for  distribution  to  inmates  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  of  Philadelphia 
was  made  yesterday  by  Mrs.  George 
Holt  Strawbridge,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Flowers  for  the  Flowerless 
organization,  which  has  been  given  j 
the  use  of  offices  at  901  City  Hall 
Annex  by  Mayor  S.  Davis  Wilson. 

"We  begin  our  annual  distribution 
of  flowers  June  1,"  said  Mrs.  Straw- 
bridge,  "so  that  it  is  very  essential 
flower  raisers  begin  to  consider  the 
kind  of  seeds  to  plant  for  our  work. 
Inmates  of  institutions  for  the  blind 
naturally  derive  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure from  blooms  with  fragrance, 
such  as  roses,  carnations  and  the 
newer  varieties  of  scented  petunias, 
sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums.  As  they 
cannot  see  the  blooms  they  must  de- 
rive their  pleasure  from  the  sense 
of  smell." 

The  Flowers  for  the  Flowerless  or- 
ganization yesterday  was  reorgan- 
ized as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  Da- 
vid E.  Williams;  first  vice  president. 
Miss  Reta  Carson;  second  vice  presi- 
dent, Samuel  S.  Fleisher;  third  vice 
president,  J.  Howard  Reber;  treas- 
urer, Girard  Trust  Company;  chair- 
man of  finance,  Samuel  Woodward; ' 
secretary,  Mrs.  Humbert  B.  Powell; 
managing  director,  Mrs.  George  Holt 
Strawbridge ;  executive  secretary, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Marshall. 
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Blind  Make  Boxes  for  Kittens 
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KitVn  auintuplets' try  out  cat  boxes  made  for  the  American  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion^f  Cruelty  to  ISimals  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  Examin  ng  the  new 
boTes  coS?rti^by^lind  worLrs.  are  (left  t  o  right)  Miss  ^^^--^l^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Miriw  ntPr  and  Miss  Helen  T.  Kracke,  junior  dance  chairman  of  the  Week  for  the  B  ma. 
^e^xes  ^"fbre^S  for  toe  first  time  at  the  22d  annual  Week  for  the  Blind.  wh.eh 
opens  Monday  and  continues  for  four  days  at  the  Hotel  St.  George.  .£-^_^. v  -  - 

Q.    Do   blind  people  hear  better 
than  pfeopTe  who  can  See?    J.  K. 

A.  The  Etude  says  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times  that 
,bhnd  people  have  no  better  ears 
than  people  who  see.  It  is  quite 
true  that  they  acquire  better  use 
of  their  ears,  and  that  in  music  par- 
ticularly they  pass  tests  with  higher 
averages. 


I  Ma 


Blind  ff an  and  Guide 

StnicK  by  Street  Car 

John  W.  King,  55,  of  76  Dover  street 

South    End,    totally   blind,    and    Stanley 

Bailey    25,    of    the    same   address,    were 

njured  last  night  as  Bailey   was  guld- 

i".^  wr^„'"'f  '^'  "ossing  at  Dover 
and  Washington  streets.  Tht  two  men 
,were  knocked  down  by  the  rear  over- 
hang  of  a  street  car  making   the  turn 

fl^\r'"'-  ■■^^-  ^''y  Hospital  it  was 
found  the.r  injuries  were  noi  serious. 


^^ 


f}jlAAr-  . 
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COUPLE    MEET   AFTER   22    YeMs.' 

PofinS^'?^   ^"    *^^   ^t'-^^t    i"    Lublin 
Poland,  to  give  alms  to  a  blind  w' 

|e"S-^-^-St~, 

S:;;tS-;?iiif-;'ti-^s^' 

jvandered     aimlessly     from     town    ^ 
^  nis  wife  was  Iivmg  as  a  widow. 


'IGH  SCHOOL  GlRl  STRICKEN 
/ITH  BLINDNESS  IN  CLASSROOM 


doctors      Have      Not     Determined; 
Cjitdse;    Daughter    of    Ed- 
wardsviile  Realty  Man. 

/Judith  Reilly,  17-year-old  Ed- 
/ardsville  High  School  student,  was 
tricken  blind  while  in  a  classroom 
luring  a  study  period  yesterday. 
She  was  taken  to  her  home,  333 
Benton  street,  where  doctors  were 
enable  immediately  to  diagnose  her 
condition. 

:  Her  family  physician  said  the 
blindness  might  have  been  caused 
by  a  temporary  nervous  disorder 
and  said  he  looked  for  some  devel- 
opment within  48  hours.  The  girl's 
mother  said  she  had  never  had 
trouble  with  her  eyes  and  that  her 
only  recent  sickness  was  a  slight 
stoma  f^h  disorder. 

Judith  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
iMrs.  T.  P.  Reilly.  Her  father  for- 
•nerly  was  chief  of  the  Edwardsville 
police  and  fire  departments  and 
now  is  a  real  estate  man.  She  has 
been  a  prominent  athlete  at  the 
school  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
jn  the  recent  strike  of  students  pro- 
testing against  the  dismissal  of 
^teve  Kole,  their  athletrg^^aa^;^ 


h^Q^f^i^JX^ 
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New  Cheer  Comes  to  Center      ^ 
Y     as  Blind  Man  Gets  Radio 


The  ball-game  broadcasts  come  out  there— through  those  ear- 
phones of  Wes  Sabins'  newly  acquired  radio— into  ears  keener  becauaej 
his  sight  Is  gone.  "Oh,  boy,  is  it  great?"  he.  asks. 

<  "Bill"   Is   Responsible 

.It  was  "Bill"  Lethbridge,  the  pa- 
trolman, who  got  Wes  his  radio. 
Bill  went  to  Wing's  radio  depart- 
ment and  told  them  the  story. 
They  built  a  set  powered  by  bat- 
teries and  provided  earphones. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  Wes' 
ears  even  if  his  eyes  have  gone 
back  on  him.  And  now  through 
ears  grown  over-keen  because  of 
useless  eyes,  he  feels  the  game 
that  comes  over  his  radio  as  well , 


Battery    Set    Brings    Ball 
Game  to  Wes  Sabins, 
Sightless  50  Years     • 

No  blue  sky,  jio  flags  fluttering 
in  the  warm  May  breeze,  no  blos- 
soming trees  for  Weston  G.  Sabins 
of  916  Bristol   Street.     He   sits   all 

day,  every  week 

day,     with     his 

back    against 

the     granite     of 

.^.    the  Safe  De- 

*J    posit  National 

I    Bank     Building 

1    at  Pleasant  and 

\    William  Streets. 

Weston     Sabins 

has  been  blind 

since  1885  —  50 

years. 

But  yesterday 
he  was  the  hap- 
piest man  in 
New  Bedford. 

Weston's  hap- 
piness was  con- 
WllHam  Lethbridge  tagious.  Every- 
one who  passed 
his  corner  heard  his  chuckle  and 
after  a  surprised,  appraising  glance 
walked  on  with  a  lift  in  steps  and, 
hearts.  Why  was  Wes  chuckling?! 
He  had  a  radio  and  was  listening' 
to  the  Red  Sox-Cleveland  baseball 
game.  "Hey,  Bill,"  he  would  call 
out  to  the  traffic  patrolman  at  the 
intersection.  Boston's  ahead."  "Hey, 
Bill!  There's  two  strikes  on  Jim- 
my Foxx."  And  Bill  would  cheer- 
fully answer  and  Wes  would 
chortle. 


as  the  fan  in  the  biggest  box  seat 
at  Fenway  Park. 

Everyone  knows  Wes.  Every- 
body knows  the  tunes  he  used  to 
hum  to  himself  to  pass  the  weary 
hours.  Everybody  knows  the  cheer- 
ful 'Thank  you"  that  greeted  the 
sound  of  a  coin  dropping  into  his 
cup.  But  now  Wes  is  worried. 
With  his  ear  phones  on  he  can't 
hear  the  coin  drop.  And  he  wants 
to  say  "Thank  you"  because  he 
means  it. 

Wes  and  his  radio  and  "Bill" 
Lethbridge  and  the  radio  experts 
have  made  the  Center  a  better,  a 
more  human  place.  From  his  dark 
life  where  there  are  no  budding 
trees  but  only  sound  and  feeling, 
Wes  spreads  happiness. 

Even  when  he  is  a  loser  Wes 
knows  how  to  be  cheerful.  His 
cheeriness  has  gained  him  his 
many   friends  and  his  radio.         .,^ 


Tree  Rid^sfcytib^  Blind 

To  the  Edlff  Pf*Whynot  free  rides 
treet  cars  and  buses 
[It  blind? 
the  Lions'  Club  re- 
cently* preserJted  the  blind  with 
white  canes  to  aid  them  In  traffic. 
Let  us  go  a  ;itep  farther  and  pro- 
vide the  blindj  with  free  transporta- 
tion. Surely  Djetroit  can  afford  to  be 


on  all  DS 

for  Im  i^ge 
Meifb^s  of 


charitable,  foi' 


.„„xx......  .^.  the  few  pennies  col- 
lected from  these  people  do  not  total 
a  very  large  isum. 

Some  years'  ago  I  was  employed 
'on  the  municipally  owned  street 
railway  system  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. It  was  (tustomary  for  the  city 
to  issue  pass^i  to  all  blind  persons, 
each  pass  coiftaining  a  photograph 
of  the  holder,  and  these  passes 
entitled  the  bhnd  to  free  trans- 
portation and  extra  consideration 
from  the  cre'P-  ,    , 

It  is  pitiful  to  watch  a  blind  per- 
son board  a  car  or  bus  and  begin 
fumbling  for  his  fare.  Let's  start 
working  for  free  transportation  for 
ithe  blind  and  see  If  we  can  get 
some  results  from  DSR  officials 

JOHN  CARROLL,  ^ 
1523  MerriqJc  avenue. 

/.-J(y-ii  x/*^  .    /rm  ,Z^ 


Dies,  Never  Having  Seen 
Seven  of  His  10  Children 

BRANDON,  Vt.,  May  13  (AP)— Death 
separated  Albert  E.  Pratt,  69,  from  his 
10    children    today,    seven    of    whom    he 

i  had   never   seen. 

I     Pratt    lost    his   sight   after   an    attack 

i  of  scarlet  fever,  when  only  29  years 
old,  but  despite  his  affliction  he  op- 
erated  his  small  farm  with  the  aid   of 

I  two   of   his   sons. 


Sightless  Woman  Sends 


A  check  from  Miss  Etta  Michaels, 

"'  id  woman  who  lives  at  Milwau- 

was  included   among  the 

pns  received  today  for  the 

sought  for  a  15-week-old 

who  is  being  cared  for 

at    vhe    home    of    Miss 

^leville,  722  west  Main  street. 

Since  The  Lexington  Leader  asked 
for  funds  for  the  blind  boy,  who  has 
no  home  or  parents,  numerous  con- 
tributions have  been  received.  The 
fund  is  climbing  slowly  but  many 
more  contributions  are  needed  if  tlis 
child  is  to  have  a  chance  in  life.  Do- 
nations should  be  sent  to  The  Leader, 
and  checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  Charles  N.  Manning,  who  has 
agreed  to  administer  the  fund  for  the 
child. 

Additional  contributions  were  re- 
, ported  today  from  the  foUovying: 
lA  friend,  W.  K.  Massie,  Mrs.  E,  W. 
English,  Mrs.  Susan  C.  SteF^ens, 
Mrs.  Ed  A.  Tipton,  a  friend,  Mis.  R 
C.  StoU,  John  G.  StcU,  Meye/  and 
Hinkle,  Inc.,  Mrs.  James  sirauss 
Mrs.  Sim  Weil,  Mrs.  R  T.  An^rson", 
a  friend,  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Hafgin,  a 
friend  of  children,  Matilda  Fintaine 
.Battaile  and  Grace  DonaldsorjT  ParJs. 


Invention  of  I^JLL  Graduate 

Student  Aids  Blind  Reader 
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An  instrument  which  makes  it  possible  to  substitute  touch  for 
sight  in  reading  ordinary  printed  matter  has  Ijeen  developed  at  North- 
western university  by  Emil  Ranseen,  a  graduate  student  in  the  psy- 
chology department. 

The   "tactual   reader,"   although   now   in   its   final    experimental 

stages,   has   been   demonstrated   successfully   as   a   practical   medium 

for  enabling  the  blind  \o  gain  access  to  the  printed  page. 

Five  years  of  research   have   gone^  ZT _.  .,     _       .     , 

.   .      ,,       J       ,  ,      ,     ,  Three  Units  Required 

1   r.   ZJ7fu-^"'^'"^fJ"%^^^'  '^^^  ^^^  ^e  required  to   com- 

In^nH    u   ^  ^  period  Mr.  Ranseen  piete  the  operation.  The  first  consists 

?,^Hv     f    "jf'^"^^'"y.  *°    *^^«    "P    the  of   a    scanning    device    moved   across 

^.^Ir^Ll'f^X^'E.:''  ^^^  the  printed  page,  its  weight  supportej! 


principles  involved  in  his  device  are 
related  to  that  science.  The  instru- 
ment itself  was  constructed  in  the 
university's    physics    laboratory. 

Because  of  his  research,  Mr.  Ran- 
seen has  been  awarded  ..  graduate 
fellowship  recently  established  at 
Northwestern  by  Wade  Fetzer,  Chi- 
icago   insurance    broker.    The    fellow- 


by  a  pair  of  tiny  rollers.  In  between 
the  rollers  is  a  lens  which  rides  di- 
rectly above  the  line  of  print,  which 
is  illuminated  by  an  automobile  light 
bulb.  Light  from  a  narrow  strip  of 
the  letter  reaches  a  photo-electric 
cell  by  medium  of  a  revolving  disc 
operated  by  a  motor. 


■^1,:^       :ii  ui     ^i_  The    cell    converts    the    light    into 

^ship   will  enable   the  young  scientist .  electric   current   which   is   carried   to 

to   perfect   his   instrument    and    con-    a  second  unit,  where  the  current  is 

tinue  fuii,her  experimental   studies,      j  amplified.    The    current    then    travels 

Ranseen    credited    Helen    K  e !  I  e  r,    to   a   third   unit,   which   operates   on 

famed  blind  teacher  of  the  sightless,    the    principle    of    a    dynamic    radio 

aj  the  inspiration  for  developing  the    speaker.     It    is   made   of   wood    and 

!  instrument.  Whil     a  psychology  stu-    shaped    roughly    like    a    hand.      The 

!  dent  he  read  an  article  by  Miss  Keller    reader  places  his  hand  on  top  of  the 

jthat  caused  him  to  start  work   on   a    wooden  "hand." 

"tactual     reader."      During     his     re-       On  a  four  inch  straight  line  through 
'searches    he     constructed     and     dis-    the  middle  of  the  "hand"   are  nine 
carded  numerous  apparatus   untU  he    small   glass  beads,   each  with  a  hole 
(isveloped  the  present  device.  I  in  the  middle.  Underneath  each  bead 

In  describing  the  apparatus,  Mr.  is  a  coil  with  a  wire  which  protrudes 
'■Ranseen  emphasized  that  even  when  through  the  hole  in  the  bead.  A.  slight 
finally  completed  tht?  blind  person  current  -passing  through  the  coils 
must  undergo  a  long  period  of  train-  causes  them  to  move  and  this  move- 
ing  to  learn  the  new  method  of  read- 
ing. 

The  apparatus  operates  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  transferring  the  light  rays 
emitted  by  the  printed  letter  into 
electrical  impulses  by  means  of  a 
photo  electric  '  cell.  These  impulses 
are  in  turn  translated  into  mechanical 
stimuli  at  points  on  the  hand.  VTien 
the  stimuli  reach  the  hand  the  reader 
feels  the  line  of  print  as  thoud  his 
hand  were  moved  over  a  line  of  large 
embossed  letters. 


ment  produces  tactual  stimulation  at 
a  point  in  the  hand. 


C-W<u:>cx^a    .  I- !\yC^i>uLjt,^-u;L-^ 
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TO  THE  BLIND^^^ 

•  We  now  lifc,ve  a  fi»«''*^nd  ade- 
quate pensic^i  ^\\  for  the  blind 
ir.  this  state',  wrfich  the  blind  ap- 
preciate and  which  is  functioning 
well  in  the  counties,  yet  there  is 
a  move  on  foot  in  the  legislature 
to  link  up  pensioning  of  the  blind 

(with  the  Social  Security  act, 
which  is  uncertain,  and  is  by  no 

[means  as  good  as  what  we  have 
nor  is  it  in  any  way  comparable 

[With  our  present  good  state  law. 

^Therefore  the  blind  are  urged  to 
write  their  representatives  at 
Springfield  to  vote  against  House 
Bill  45  Introduced  by  Mr.  Sinnett, 

jMay  12,  or  any  other  legislation 
which  will  endanger  our  present 
blind  pension  law.     i  will  be  glad 

(to  talk  with  anyone  about  it.  Just 

;come  to  315  South  McArthur  St., 
or  call  445K. 

Yours    respectfully, 

ROBERT.  C.  PURDY.  y 


Wlowers  to  Be  Described 
\     to  Blind  Children's  Class 

Cyril    Koch,    horticulturist    of    the 
Chicago  Park   district,  will   describe 
flowers  in  the  Lincoln  park  conserv- 
atory to  twenty  blind  children  dur- 
[  ing  a  program  there  tomorrow.  The 
'children,     from     the     sight     saving 
classes    in    the    Burley    Elementary 
'  school,    1630   Barry   avenue,    will    be 
provided   flowers   to   hold   that   they 
may  learn  the  forms,  Koch  said. 
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Additional  Donations 
N^e^ed  For  Blind  Tot 

toeveral  contributions  have 
been  received  by  The  Lexing- 
ton Leader  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trust  fund  for  a  par- 
entless,  14- weeks-old  baby,  now 
being  cared  for  my  Miss  Linda 
Neville,  722  west  Main  street, 
who  has  devoted  28  years  of 
her  life  to  prevention  of  blind- 
ness in  Kentucky. 

More  contributions  are  need- 
ed if  the  baby  boy  is  to  have 
a  chance  in  life.  His  mother 
is  dead  and  his  father  aban- 
doned him  four  days  after  his 
birth,  according  to  Miss  Neville, 
who  appealed  for  funds  for  the 
sightless  child.  Miss  Neville 
said  she  would  care  for  him 
herself  but  that  she  felt  that 
her  work  for  prevention  of 
blindness  among  the  many  was 
more   important. 

Charles  N.  Manning,  pres- 
ident of  the  Security  Trust 
Company,  has  agreed  to  ad- 
minister the  fund  for  the  child, 
and  The  Lexington  Leader 
agreed  to  make  an  appeal  for 
contributions.  More  fortunate 
citizens  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute whatever  they  can  af- 
ford to  this  fund.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Security  Trust  Company  and 
mailed  to  Th-?  Leader. 

Contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following: 

A  gentleman,  Mrs.  Milward 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Jay  D.  Weil,  Mrs. 
William  Montoe  Wright,  Miss 
Nellye  P.  Henry,  Versailles; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson,  Susan 
Wesley  Bible  class,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Wilson  Baird,  Mrs.  Edith  S. 
Wile,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  McCor- 
mick,  Charles  G.  Dickerson,  a 
friend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Gooding,  the  O.  S.  Honak^ 
Company,  Inc..  James  B.  Krf- 
ley  and  Fred  B.  Wachs.       / 


BLIND  MAN  IS  AWARDED  ' 
TRffFflC  INJURY  VERDICT  I 

\  district  Supreme  Court  jury,  late  | 
yesterday,    awarded   $750   to   John   F. '' 
Davis  of  1123  Seventeenth  street,  who 
was  struck  by  an  automobile  November 
,  1,  1934. 

\     The  57-year-old  blind  man  was  led 
1  in  and  out  of  the  court  room  by  his 

faithful  dog,  who  guides  him  about  the 
I  streets.     Accompanied  by  the   animal 

and  wielding  a  white  can,  Davis  has 

become  a  familiar  figure  about  the  city. 
.Defendant  in  the  suit  was  Lewis  E. 
!  Ryan.  3031  Sedgwick  street,  whose  car 
!  struck  Davis. 

Davis  was  represented  by  Attorneys 

Alvin  L.  Newmyer  and  David  G.  Bress. 
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SUES  HIS  BLIND 
WIFE  3D  TIME 

Spanish     War     Veteran 

Goes  to  Mexico  to  Press 

Divorce  Action 


LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY 
TO  DEFEND  WOMAN 


Alvin  Day,  60-y?ar-old  Spanish 
war  veteran,  formcrjj  of  Boston,  is 
seeking  for  the  thirc  time  in  eight 
years  to  divorce  his  blind  wife,  Mrs. 
Ahce  Day, 'Bo,  of  Crjmbridge,  who  is 
dependent  on  one-.half  his  $30  a 
month  pension,  it  was  revealed  yes- 
terday when  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society  took  steps  to  defend  the 
woman  against  the  latest  libel. 

Day,  who  was  extradited  from 
California  in  1924  by  JViassachusetts 
authorities  on  a  charge  of  bigamy, 
has  filed  his  third  suit  for  divorce 
in  Juarez,  Mexico.  As  in  the  other 
two  libels,  he  charges  desertion. 

SUED  TWICE  1>   WEST 

I  The  Legal  Aid  Society,  it  was  re- 
Ivealed  yesterday  by  Atty.  James  P. 
McNamara  of  35  Blenford  road, 
Allston,  counsel  for  the  society,  hkS 
already  engaged  a  Juarez  and.  El 
Pago,  Tex.,  attorney  to  contest  Day's 
suit  in  behalf  of  hit  wife.  The 
society  in  1928  ana  again  in  1931 
prevented  Day  from  obtaining  a 
fflvorce,  both  times  in  California. 

At  the  time  of  Day's  first  Ubel  Mrs. 
Day    would    have    consented    to    a 
divorce    if    federal    authorities    ad- 
ministering the  pension  would  recog- 
nize an  agreement  that  she  be  en- 
,  titled   to   one-half   of   the   amount, 
!  Under  the   pension   laws,   however, 
she  has  no  claim  on  the  pension  if 
I  divorced   and   the   authorities   have 
no  legal  right  to  recognize  any  agree- 
ment pertaining  to  it. 

The  Days  were  married  in  1900  in 
Everett.  Two  years  later  Day  de- 
serted his  wife,  according  to  previous 
testimony.  Mrs.  Day,  who  was  child- 
less, eked  out  a  meagre  existence, 
Atty.  McNamara  related  yesterday, 
until  shortly  before  1920,  when  she 
became  blind. 

!  With  the  help  of  friends  Mrs.  Day 
learned  her  husband  had  married 
a  Cambridge  woman  in  1915.  Her 
friends  located  the  woman  and  at 
the  same  time  learned  Day  had 
deserted  her  shortly  after  the  mar- 
riage. 

The  Cambridge  woman  was  suc- 
jcessful  in  obtaining  an  annulment 
I  of  her  marriage  after  Mrs.  Day's 
friends  informed  her  Day  was  mar- 
ried. At  the  same  time  Day  was 
traced  to  Los  Angeles  and  in  1924 
was  brought  to  Massachusetts  to 
answer  an  indictment  charging 
bigamy. 

(  Further  prosecution  of  the  bigamy 
I  charge  was  dropped  and  a  charge 
of  non-support  was  not  brought 
against  Day  on  his  written  agree- 
ment that  he  would  never  attempt 
to  divorce  his  wife  and  thus  de- 
prive her  of  one-half  of  the  pension 
However,  in  1928,  Mrs.  Day  was 
served  with  papers  setting  forth  her 
husband  had  filed  suit  for  divorce 
at  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Legal  Aid  Society  "fought  the 
case  for  Mrs.  Day  and  preyented  a 
divorce.      Three    years    later    Day  ^ 
again  sued  for  divorce,  this  time  in 
San  Bernardino,   Calif.     Again  the 
society  successfully  fought  the  libel. 
Atty.  Day  revealed  yesterday  that  i 
Mrs.  Day  was  served  with  the  third  | 
I  set  of  divorce  papers  in  Cambridge 
I  two  weeks  ago.     She  i  j  living  and 
working  in  the  quarters  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts division  for  the  blind  a'; 
Harvard  and  Inman  streets,  Cam- 
bridge. 

While  McNamara  expressed  confi- 
dence a  Mexican  divorce  would  not  i 
be  recognized  in  Massachusetts,  he  I 
I  disclosed  his  fear  that  federal  au- 
'  thorities  might  recognize  it  to  the 
etxent  of  cutting  off  Mrs.  Day's  half 
of  the  pension. 

Day  is  now  living  in  San  Bernar- 
dino and  operating  a  chicken  farm. 


BLIND  ItADIO  PLAYWRIGHTS 


Recognizing  that  blind  people  ■ 
might  have  peculiarly  inherent  tal- ' 
ents  toward  radio,  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  of  England 
has  issued  a  Braille  edition  of  Val 
Gielgud's  book  "How  to  W^rite 
Broadcast  Plays."  The  demand  was 
so  great  that  the  supply  was  soon 
exhausted,  many  orders  coming 
from  the  British  dominions  and 
America,  and  the  Institute  is  now 
I  issuing  a  cheaper  edition  in  paper 
\  covers.  Those  close  to  blind  wel- 
fare work  assert  that  because  the 
blind  are  forced  by  circumstance 
,to  extract  the  maximum  amount 
!  of  "awareness"  from  sounds,  they 
are  exceptionally  able  to  place 
themselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  lis- 
tener to  a  radio  play  and  thus,  as- 
suming they  have  writing  talent  to 
begin  with,  ought  to  be  capable  of 
producing   good   radio   plays. 
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Prizes  Are  Offered 
For  Aid  to  Blind 


Sy  a  Staff  Correspondent  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

NEW  YORK,  June  8— Two  cash 
prizes  of  $250  each  have  been  offered 
by  M.  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  best  workable  suggestions  for 
making  employment  for  blind  work- 
ers, it  was  announced  at  the  founda- 
tion's oflaces  here  today. 

"For  a  great  many  years,  we  have 
been  desirous  of  discovering  some 
article,  the  manufacture  of  which 
might  serve  to  give  employment  and 
occupation  to  the  blind  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,"  the  state- 
ment said.  "This  article  would  be 
known  and  recognized  by  the  gen- 
eral public  a-s  a  product  of  the  blind, 
and  being  given  publicity  and  adver- 
tising, it  might  be  the  means  of 
affording  steady  work  and  income 
to  several  thousand  people." 

The  statement  emphasized  that  by 
concentrating  upon  one  or  two  de- 
sirable products,  the  advantages  of 
large-scale  purchasing  and  distribu- 
tion could  be  obtained,  with  the  re- 
sult that  competitive  advantages 
would  be  increased.  The  objective  is 
employment  on  the  basis  of  seven 
hours  daily  at  35  cents  an  hour. 

"What  we  have  in  view  is  a 
branded  article  of  merit  and  some- 
thing fairly  competitive,"  it  was 
stressed. 
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By   Jas.   W.   Barton,   M.   D 

Physicians  and  others  who 
come  in  contact  with  "blind"  in- 
dividuals and  "deaf"  individuals 
will  tell  you  that  those  who  are 
blind  are  more  cheerful  than 
those  who  are  deaf.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  while  the  blind  can- 
not see  people  and  surroundings 
they  are  aware  of  their  presence 
and  enter  into  the  conversation 
of  those  about  them,  thus  be- 
coming a  "part"  of  the  company 
and  surroundings.  The  deaf,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  seeing 
those  about  them,  are  unable  to 
enter  into  the  conversation  and 
are  not  therefore  a  "part"  of  the 
I  company.  This  has  the  effect  of 
i  making  them  look  and  think  in- 
j  ward  with  its  harmful  effects, 
j  mental    and    physical. 

{      However   by   the   use   of  hearing: 

;  aids     many     of     those     who    are 

j  "hard    of   hearing"    are    now     able 

to  enjoy  moving  pictures     and  the 

radio,      use      the      telephone,     and 

hear   ordinary   conversation. 

And  just  as  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, New  York  City,  is  helping 
partially  deaf  people,  so  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  Philadelphia,  is  do- 
ing an  excellent  work  for  those 
whose  sight  is  so  poor  that  they 
are   considered   blind. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  \ 
Association  some  months  ago  Drs. 
Conrad  Berens  and  Misses  C. 
Edith  Kerby  and  Evelyn  McKay 
of  this  organization  were  able  to 
show  that  much  relief  can  be 
given  to  many  who  are  considered 
blind. 

"Some  two  years  ago  four  of  us 
made  -  survey  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind.  We  found 
that  of  the  246  pupils  in  that 
school  26  percent  were  there  un- j 
necessarily,  their  eyesight  was  of 
such  quality  that  they  could  con- 
tinue their  education  in  the  see- 
ing world,  or  could  be  restored  to 
the  seeing  world  by  simple  cor- 
rective or  remedial  measures." 

"Another  25  percent  we  estimat- 
ed could  be  restored  to  the  seeing 
world  by  surgical  remedial  mea- 
sures, and  in  the  past  two  years 
we  have  tried  to  carry  out  those 
remedial  measures.  As  a  result 
we^  have  decreased  the  population 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
by  about  40  percent." 
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BLIND  JURIST  f 
VISITS  BOSTON 

J  Farthing  Sits  on  Illinois 
Supreme  Bench 


Judge  Paul  Farthing  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois,  the  only 
known  totally  blind  judge  of  a 
court  of  appeal  in  the  United  States, 
visited  the  Suffolk  County  Court- 
house today  and  chatted  with  the 
members  of  the  full  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  were  in  session.  I 

The  Illinois  justice  discussed  dif- 
ferences in  procedure  between  the 
two  states.  Accompanied  by  his  son.i 
12-year-old  William  D.  Farthing,  he 
madfc  the  trip  to  Boston  to  witness 
the  graduation  of  his  daughter.  Miss 
Sarah  Mary  Farthing,  from  Bostoni 
University  yesterday.  The  youn^ 
woman  was  given  the  degree  of  BS 
and  awarded  a  Fellowship  for  nextj 

year. 

Struck  by  a  charge  from  a  shot- 
gun, part  of  which  entered  both  eyes. 
Judge  Farthing  became  blind  at  thei 
age  of  9  years.  The  accident  oc- 
curred when  one  of  his  boy  com- 
panions fired  the  shotgun  at  an  ap- 
ple tree,  trying  to  shoot  down  ap- 
ples, while  Judge  Farthing  was  unH 
der  the  tree.  .  ,       --     \ 


Elected  Judge  in  1933 

His  loss  of  sight  did  not  detei 
him  in  obtaining  an  education.  He 
completed  his  High  School  work  at 
the  Illinois  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  then  attended  McKem-^ 
bree  College  and  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Judge  Farthing  was  born  in  Odin, 
111.  In  1933  he  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  period 
of  nine  years,  of  which  he  has  still 
six  years  to  serve.  In  talking  with 
reporters  today,  he  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  elective  system  for 
judges,  although  he  admitted  it  has 
its  disadvantages  and  faults.  One 
fault,  he  said,  i.s  that  a  judge  is 
likely  to  lose  his  law  practice  and 
then  find  himself  without  a  means 
of  livelihood  if  not  reelected. 

Although  totally  blind.  Judge 
Farthing  said,  he  writes  his  own 
opinions.  He  handles  a  typewriter 
by  the  touch  system  at  the  rate  of 
120  words  a  minute,  and  after  he  has 
completed  his  typewritten  copy  of 
his  decision  he  goes  over  it  with  his 
l$ecretary,  making  such  changes  as 
ere  necessary.  His  secretary  checks 
Ihe  law  for  him,  he  said,  and  he 
finds  little  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
bis  work. 


Middle  West  for  F.  D.  R. 

"Roosevelt  will  carry  the  Middle! 
West  by  a  larger  majority  than  he 
(did  before,"  the  justice  declared 
when  asked  about  the  political  sit- 
uation in  his  home  state.  "Every 
figure  that  we'  have  received  this 
year  and  last  year  indicates  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  this  Fall.  As  to  the 
relief  rolls,  I  do  not  look  to  see  them 
as  a  deciding  factor  in  the  election. 
It  is  the  man  of  average  means  that 
controls  the  situation  in  this  counr 
ery.  You  don't  have  much  consider- 
ation given  the  middle  class  under 
Hepublican  administrations. 
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"The  Republicans  Have  gone  out 
to  'dry'  Kansas  to  get  a  candidate," 
he  added.  "That  will  not  help  them 
any  in  New  England."  Questioned 
regarding  the  Roosevelt  policies,  he 
replied  he  did  not  favor  many  of 
them.  He  said  in  his  opinion  the 
N.  R.  A.  should  have  been  instituted 
by  employers  rather  than  by  the 
Government. 

Although  he  favors  the  election 
of  judges,  he  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  courts  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  are  the  leades  among 
state  courts  in  the  country.  He  said 
that  he  appreciated  the  courtesy 
extended  to  him  by  Chief  Justice 
Arthur  P.  Rugg  and  the  other 
justices  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
P,5^f".^  Judicial  Court,  pointing  out 
that  they  left  their  consideration  of 
an  important  legal  matter  to  talk 
with  him  and  make  him  feel  at  I 
home.  He  added  that  he  did  not  I 
believe  such  courtesy  would  be 
shown  in  many  other  states. 

Judge  Farthing  will  remain  in 
Boston  until  Saturday  or  Sunday 
when  he  will  leave  for  Philadelphia 
to  attend  the  Democratic  national 
convention,  as  a  delegate.  The  in- 
tervening days  here  will  be  spent 
in  visiting  friends  and  points  of 
historic  interest  with  his  son,  who 
accompanies  him  constantly  and 
assists  his  father  by  describing 
scenes  as  well  as  acting  as  his  tem- 
porary secretary. 
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offers  2  $250  Prizes 
For  Plan  to  Aid 


M.  C.  Mlgel,  president  of  the 
American  Pouadation  for  the  Blind, 
with  l|eadqi:^r'ters  in  New  York  City, 
personally  is 'offering  two  $250  prizes 
to  persons  who  think  of  a  product  ' 
which  can  be  manufactured  by  blind 
persons. 

Announcement  of  the  offer  came  In 
a  letter  to  Miss  Mabel  Welch,  secre- 
tary of  the  Youngstown  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

Persons  submitting  Ideas  must  tell 

how  they  are  to  be  manufactured  and 

distributed.    The  offer  is  being  made 

in  an  effort  to  find  emplo'„ment  for 

several  thousand  blind  perscns.. 
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Blind  Justice  from  Mid- 
Pays  Visit  to  Bay  State  Jurists 

William  D,  Farthing  of  Illinois  Is  on  His  Way  to  Demo- 
cratic: National  Convention 


Paul  Farthing,  the  only  blind  justice 
of  a  high  court  in  America — the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois— and  hia  son,  Williajn 
D.  Farthing-,  visited  the  Suffolk  County 
court  house.  Chief  Justice  Arthur  Pren- 
tice Rugg  and  other  justices  of  the  high- 
est court  of  Massachusetts  suspended 
their  private  conference  in  the  judge's 
lobby   to   welcome  the   visitors. 

The  Farthings  came  to  be  present  at 
the  Boston  University  comniencement  ex- 
ercises. Miss  Sarah  Mary  Farthing,  one 
of  the  two  daughters,  received  her  B.S. 
degree  Monday. 

Justice  Farthing  has  been  blind  since 
he  M'as  twelve  years  old,  due  to  another 
boy  missing  a  shot  at  an  apple  and  hit- 
ting him  in  the  face.  ;rhe  accident,  says 
the  judge,  is  "just  one  of  those  things 
that  happens."  He  believes  he  has 
done  very  well  despite  the  handicap  of 
blindness.  His  high  school  work  was 
done  at  the  Illinois  State  School  for  the 
Blind  from  1901  to  1904.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  McKembree  College  in  Illinois 
in  1909  and  later  from  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

"Roosevelt  will  carry  the  Middle  West 


by  a  larger  majority  than  he  did  before,"  : 
said  the  judge  when  asked  regarding  the 
political  situation.  "Every  figure  that  we 
have  received  this  year  and  last  year 
indicates  a  Democratic  victory  this  fall. 
As  to  the  relief  rolls,  I  do  not  lobk  to 
see  them  as  a  deciding  factor  in  the  elec- 
tion. It  is  the  men  of  average  means 
that  controls  the  situation  in  this  coun- 
try.- You 'didn't  have  much  considera- 
tion given  the  middle  class  under  Re- 
publican administrations." 

The  justice  said  he  has  not  been  in 
favor  of  many  of  the  Roosevelt  schemes. 
He  believes  the  N  R  A  should  have  come 
from  the  employers  instead  of  from  the 
Government.  "1  do  not  expect  to  be  re- 
elected," he  said.  "We  Democrats  do  not 
last  forever;  I  realize  that." 

He  said  that  the  Republicans  have 
"gone  out  to  dry  Kansas  to  get  a  candi- 
date" and  "that  will  not  help  them  any 
in  New  England." 

He  said  that  when  he  writes  his  de- 
cisions his  secretary  reads  the  law  points 
to  him  and  he  has  far  less  difficulty  than 
many  seem  to  think  because  of  blind- 
ness. He  will  leave  for  Philadelphia  foi- 
the  Democratic  convention.  ->\i 
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lind   Hold   Convention 

lind  clergj^fWeil,  lawyers,"  teach- 
ers, stenographers  and  university 
students  were  delegates  to  the  eighth 
biennial  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Blind  Workers,  which 
was  held  in  Manchester,  England. 
There  were  forty  sightless  delegates 
and  nearly  100  visitors.  The  agenda 
was  printed  in  braille. 
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RUG  SELLERS  NOT 
AGENTS  FOR  BLIND, 

.  ASSOCIATION  SAYS 

yf     f _ 

FederaJ  Trade  Ruling  Is 
Cited  in  Case  of  Chi- 
cago Group         nggi 

That  certain  house-to-house  can- 1 
vassers  who  have  been  selling  rugsj 
here   are   not   the   agents   of   blind, 
craftsmen  was  the  warning  issued 
last  night  by  Miss  Helen  Fox,   su-j 
pervisor    of    the    Cambria    County 
Branch,    Pennsylvania   State   Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

Pointing  out  that  accredited, 
salesmen  of  the  branch  carry  iden- 
tification cards,  Miss  Fox  said  the 
rug  salesmen  have  not  been  author- 
ized by  the  branch  to  make  any 
canvass  here.  She  urged  Johns- 
towners  to  make  sure  before  pur- 
chasing rugs  whether  they  have> 
been  made  by  blind  6r  seeing! 
craftsmen. 

"If  these  people  represent  them- 
selves as  the  'Blind  Weavers'  from 
Chicago,"  her  statement  said,  "this 
notice    will    inform    the    people    of 
Johnstown  that  under  Docket  2358 
they   have    been    ordered    to    cease  t 
by  the  Federal  Trade   Commission  j 
and   that   rugs   sold   by   the    'Blind  j 
Weavers'    are    machine    made    and 
not  made  by  the  blind."  / 
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Blind  Girl  Proves  Fa vontF  at  PI  a  y  ground 


Loss  of  Sight  Fails  to 
Handicap^etty  of 

Many  Talents 

~,.,-^<: 

"There»'iSne  is — the  one  with  all 
the  children  around   her!" 

Yes,  there  she  was,  a  14-year-old 
girl  witfi  i  liglpt  brown  curly  hair 
and  a  ^V>wWed  di-ess,  holding 
audience  with^"-  half  dozen  chil- 
dren   at  Washington    Playground. 

She  was  Elizabeth  Conlantoni, 
the  blind  girl,  but  nobody  on  the 
playground  ever  singles  her  out 
because  of  that — not  Betty.  The 
children  single  her  out  because 
she's  "so  nice  to  talk  to"  and  she 
knows  how  to  do  "an  awful  lot  of 
things." 

That's  Betty  all  over.  She'd  never 
boast,  but  for  a  14-year-old  she 
really  can  do  "an  awful  lot  of 
things."  She  has  a  goodly  corner 
On  fortune  too,  if  friends  and  hap- 
piness can  be  counted  as  riches. 
Reads  Braille  Well 

She  had  just  finished  a  reading 
'esson  at  the  playground  yesterday 
when  she  was  spotted  outside  with 
her  admirers.  She  already  raads 
well  from  h°r  books  of  braille  type, 
but  occasionally  she  gets  "stuck" 
on  some  new  words  and  the  play- 
ground dinfector  helps  her  out.  Thaf 
r-onstitutes  a  lesson. 

But  when  Elizabeth's  playmates 
get  "stuck"  on  their  knitting  or 
crochet  stitches,  it's  Elizabeth  who 
helps  them  out.  With  fingers  that 
iinow  their  business  perfectly  she 
can  straighten  out  dropped  stitches 
and  yarn  tangles  as  no  one  else  in 
the  neighborhood  can.  She's  knit- 
ting a  dress  for  herself  now. 

She  can  typewrite  and  she's  play- 
ing the  piano  now,  by  ear. 

"But  with  only  one  finger,"  she 
explained.  "Maybe  I  can  really 
learn  to  pla>   later." 

Does  House  Chores 

She  has  two  brothers  and  a  sis'^ 
ter  and  she  does  her  share  of 
household  duties,  and  not  just  the 
simple  duties  either.  She  sews, 
washes  dishes  and  does  some  cook- 
!jug  too.  Besides,  she  makes  arti- 
licial  flowers  to  sell  and  helps  her 
mother  a  bit  with  her  dressmaking 
trade. 

Afternoons  these  summer  days 
find  Betty  at  the  playground  with 
her  staunch  little  companion,  Mary 
Venturelli  of  65  Thomas  Street,  who 
has  always  lived  next  door  to  her. 
Mary  is  only  11  and  she's  pretty 
iproud  of  Betty. 

I  "You  see,"  she  said,  her  dark 
eyes  beaming,  "I  take  care  of  her. 
When  I  was  a  baby,  she  took  care 
of  me.    She  could  see  a  little  then." 
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Although  sightless,  Elizabeth  Conlantoni,  left,  is  a  valued 
assistant  in  the  city  playground  department.  Guided  by  Mary 
Venturelli,  Elizabeth  is  a  regular  attendant  at  Washington 
Playground,   where   she  gives  instruction  in  special  fields. 


Has  Color  Memory 

Elizabeth's  memory  is  astonishing 
to  her  playmates.  When  she  is 
making  aritificial  flowers  her  moth- 
er lays  petals  of  each  color  on  sep- 
arate heaps  and  tells  her  daughter 
which  is  which.  Elizabeth  doesn't 
have  to  ask  again.  She  remembers 
the  colors  she  saw  before  she 
became  totally  blind  about  five 
years  ago  and  likes  to  visualize 
the  costumes  that  other  girls  wear. 

"You  look  very  nice  today,"  she 
.will  tell  someone,  after  feeling  the 
texture  of  the  costume  and  in- 
quiring about  its  color. 

Two  of  her  very  best  friends  are 
Josephine  Marrocco  and  Frieda 
Kahn,  instructors  at  the  Wash- 
ington playground.  When  Miss 
Kahn  supervised  the  area  she 
taught  the  blind  girl  the  touch  sys- 
tem on  the  typewriter.  It's  Miss 
Marrocco  who  gives  the  reading 
lessons.  I 


Everyone  Helps  Her 

Their  help  was  unsolicited.  Every- 
one helps  Elizabeth,  because  it's 
just  as  the  children  say,  she's  "so 
nice."  She's  willing  to  help  every- 
one and  she's  modest  and  kindly, 
according  to  those  who  see  her 
day  after  day. 

Elizabeth    went    to    the    Batavia 

School    for    the    Blind    for    a    few 

months  and  learned  to  read  there, 

I  but    she    doesn't    plan    to    attend 

school  anymore. 

"I'll  keep  on  with  my  lessons  and 
then,  you  know,  there's  so  much 
to  do  around  here  I  guess  I'll  keep 
pretty  busy,"  she  explained  yes- 
terday. 
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HATE  IS  CAUSE 
OF  BLINDNESS 

Fear    and    Worry    Often 
Lead  to  Loss  of  Vision 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  25  (AP)— Hate  was 
described  as  a  cause  of  temporary  blind- 
ness today  at  the  close  of  the  annual 
■meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Optometry. 

Fear,  worry  and  the  pangs  of  con- 
science also  lead  frequently  to  loss  of 
vision,  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Kraslt'in  of  Wash- 
ington reported  after  long  research. 

Each  of  these  types  of  blindne^  was 
imaginative,  he  said,  resulting  n<jt  from 
any  physical  defect  but  from  a  psy- 
chic disturbance. 


Ha  rd  Of  Hea  ring 
DeservesSympathy 
AsMuchA^Mrnd 


Are  Forced  Out  Of  Conversa- 
tions And  Gradually  Lose 
Touch  With   Friends        ' 

By  JAS.  W.  BARTON.  M.  D. 

Many  cities  now  allow  a   tag   day 
each  year  to  help  the  blind.     There 
-is  something  about  an  individual  de- 
prived of  sight  that  appeals  to   the 
sympathy    of    even    those    who    are 
usually  thoughtless  about  the  happi- 
ness of  others.     With  the  funds  col- 
lected various  methods  of  helping  the 
blind  or  nearly  blind  are  undertaken  i 
—restoring  eyesight    and    increasing! 
the  sight  of  others,  purchasing  glasses, , 
iPcanging  entertainments,  purcharfhg 
the  special  books  and  newspap|^. 
*",Because   we   do   not   think   m   the 
deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  as  ii^"'spe- ' 
cial"    need   of   our   thought  m:   help, 
•we  do  not  have  the  great  g^eral  in- 
terest in  their  welfare.         / 

Physicians  in  contact  with  both  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  will  tell  you  that 
the  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  individ- 
ual really  needs  our  sympathy  and 
aid  more  than  one  deprived  of  sight. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  not  be- 
ing able  to  hear — distinctly— what  is 
going  on  about  him.  he  cannot  enter 
into  their  conversation,  business  or 
pleasure.  He  not  only  feels  "outside" 
of  everything,  but  is  actually  apt  to 
be  a  little  suspicious  of  others — that 
they  are  talking  about  him  and  like- 
ly talking  in  an  unfavorable  manner. 

You  can  readily  see  that  this  "liv- 
ing within  himself"  entirely  is  not 
only  harmful  to  him  mentally  and 
physically,  but  distressing  and  em- 
barrassing to  his  family,  friends,  and 
those  with  whom  he  works.  Fortu- 
nately for  those  hard  of  hearing 
there  have  been  many  hearing  aids 
invented  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
when  the  individual  is  able  to  get 
one  that  fits  or  suits  him,  according 
to  the  degree  and  the  type  of  hear- 
ing he  already  possesses,  he  can  ad- 
just himself  to  his  surroundings,  get 
regular  employment,  and  can  be 
made  happy  and  free  from  embar- 
rassment. 

However  some  of  those  who  are 
hard  of  hearing  have  never  heard  of 
tile  feel  or  genuine  devices  for  aid- 
ing the  hearing,  others  have  tried 
useless  or  nearly  useless  methods, 
and  still  others  have  tried  hearing 
eids  that  while  useful  to  some  types 
of  hard  of  hearing  were  not  suitable 
for  them.  It  is  very  gratifying  there- 
fore to  know  that  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  1537 
Soth  St.  ..orJthwest,  Washington,  D. 
C,  besides  its  classes  in  lip  reading 
and  other  work  is  piaking  a  deter- 
mined, systematic  and  nationwide  ef- 
fort to  help  all  those  who  are  hard  of| 
hearing  to  acquire  all  the  natural, 
hearing  possible  and  to  assist  them] 
in  selecting  hearing  aids  most  suit-l 
able  for  their  particular  needs,  get-1 
ting  them  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
with  a  real  guarantee  from  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

This  organization   has  branches  in  1 
j  many  of  the  large  cities;  the  address 
I  of  the  nearest  can  be    obtained    by" 
writing   to  the     above     address     in 
Washington. 


Blind  Youth  Goes  on 
Sightseeing  Trip 

Earns  Share  of  Expense 
Money  for  Alaskan  Tour 

Though  he  has  been  blind  since  birth,  13-year-old  Jack 
Mc Adams  is  now  enjoying  a  sightseeing  trip  to  Alaska. 
And  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  boy  also  earned  part  of  the  money— ^ 

$123 — for  expenses  on  the  trip  sponsored  each 
year  by  George  E.  Buchanan,  Detroit  coal 
merchant.  With  Jack  are  49  other  boys  and 
girls  whose  eyes  will  help  him  "see"  every- 
Uiing. 

Last  winter  at  Jefferson  Intermediate  School 
for  the  Blind,  Jack's  teacher  told  the  class 
about  plans  for  the  trip.  Fifty  boys  and  girls 
who  earned  one-third  the  cost  would  go.  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  their  parents  would  share  the 
rest  of  the  expense. 

Jack  became  a  candidate  for  the  trip.  He 
sold  gelatine,  took  coal  orders  and  made  bas- 
kets and  rugs  in  school.  "He  sold  many 
things,"  his  mother  writes  Parade  from  3933 

Lincoln   avenue.     "But    the   main    thing   was  c.   m.  .  Hayes  Photo, 

that  he  saved  his  money.  Jack  McAdams. 

"Last  Christmas  he  was  given  a  traveling  bag  for  his  trip  but  it  seemed 
only  a  dream  at  that  time.    But  his  dream  came  true  and  he  was  one  of 
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"Sight    seems    to    come    to    him 
through  his  fingers  and  some  mys- 


the  happiest  boys  who  started  the 
'trip." 

Jack  has  not  let  his  handicap  up-  terious  gift,"  continues  Jack's 
set  his  life.  Some  of  his  daily  ac-  mother.  "He  really  gets  a  thrill  oui 
complishments  are  typing  about  50  of  the  same  things  a  person  with 
words  a  minute,  playing  the  piano,  sight  does.' 
roller  skating,  riding  a  bike,  "see- 
ing" movies,  baseball  and  hockey 
jgames  and  wrestling  matches. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y..  Aug.  30 
—BLIND     BROKER     TO 
TAKE  REST-Albert  Jay 
Wright,    active    head   ol 
the  brokerage  firm  bear- 
ing  his   name   although 
blind   for   40   years,   his 
turned    over    the    man- 
agement  to   others   and 
'!,f^"^ing  from  business. 
(Blanck  &  Stoller,  inc 
photo).     Bangor     News-' 
Associated  Press   WIRF- 
PHOTO. 
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Call  for 
Aids 
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'Moses' 
Blind 


Cradles 
in  Britain 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Motiitor 
LONDOI^ — Motoring  babies  of 
Britain  are  giving  employment  to 
blind  workers.  There  is  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  babies  be- 
ing taken  about  in  "Moses"  cradles, 
made  by  blind  homeworker  crafts- 
men of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

These  cradles  are  of  a  type  used 
thousands  of  years  ago.' and  allow  a 
child  to  be  taken  comfortably  in  a 
motorcar.  The  wicker  bed.  with  the  1 
baby     tucked     comfortably     inside,  j 
rests  on  the  seat  beside  the  mother. 
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Divers 
Good  Causes 

Crib  Wanted  for  Young  Boy      "j 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  blind  man's  young  son  has  out- 
grown his  cHb.  Is  there  some  one  who 
has  a  cot  or  bed  which  they  would  like 
to  part  with  for  the  boy? 

Roderick  Stebbins. 

Mass.  Division  of  the  Blind,  110  Tre- 
mont  street,  Boston.  Liberty  6006. 


Civil  Service  Planning 
First  Test  for  Blind 

tion  Will  Supply  Supervisor  for  Survey  of  Employmei 
Opportunities  for  Sightless 
By  BOB  Mccormick 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  an- 
nounced an  examination  for  blind  persons. 

r  Someone  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  exam  to  supervise  a  survey 
of  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind.  It  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
determined  whether  the  person  chosen  will  be  made  first  or  second  in 
command  of  the  project.  An  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
provided  for  the  survey  to  be  made  STANDARD   TEST 

by  the  Office  of  Education,  in  con- , 

nection  with  legislation  permitting'  ,  They  will  probably  be  given  the 
the  blind  to  operate  vending  stands  standard  dictaphone  exam.  The  die- 
in  Federal  buildings.  taphone     cylinders,     which    operate 

The   law    required    that   half   the   I'^e    phonograph    records,    will    be  j 
people      employed     in     the     survey    turned    over    to    candidates    to    be 
should  be   blind.     When  the   Com-    transcribed  in  proper  form  on  type- 
mission  finishes  the  test  it  now  has  yf^ters-    Speed  and  accuracy  will  be 
en  its   hands,   it   will   hold   another    t"^  standards. 

to  select  two  blind  dictaphone  oper-       Shortly    after    the    World   War,    a| 
ators  number   of   blind   persons   were   ap-  ! 

Locating  a  good  administrator  who  Pf^^ed  to  the  rehabiUation  tiivlfiinn. 
qualifies  by  having  not  more  than  o^  t^e  vocational  educational  board 
10  per  cent  vision  in  his  better  eye  to  teach  handicrafts  to  sightless 
will  be  comparatively  easy,  it  is  be-  soldiers.  The  Civil  Sefvice  Commis- 
lieved  But  dictaphone  operators  j^^  certified  these  persons  simply 
must  be  able  to  use  the  typewriter.  ,      .       ,  .  ^ 

on  a  oasis  of  experience  and  paper 

qualifications.  That  was  the  nearest 
it  has  ever  come  before  to  giving 
tests  for  blind. 
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in  iiegaiiis  !§!iglit^  Lofses  Hearing; 
Oldest  ^Begiim(^r  at  !§^chool  for  Deaf 

Blind   for   Year, 

Now  She  Fights 

Speech  Loss 


. 


A  once-blind  girl  who  lost  her 
Hearing  but  regained  her  sight 
ovei'night  today  became  the  "old- 
est beginner"  at  DePaul  Institute 
for  the  Deaf. 

Theresa  Yanuzzi,  18,  of  231  Col- 
lax  Street,  Springdale,  was  totally 
Wind  when  she  went  to  bed  one 
light  four  years  ago.  Her  hear- 
ig  was  perfectlty  normal. 
When  she  woke,  she  was  totally 
»af,  but  her  sight  had  been  re- 
tor  ed. 

PREFERS  DEAFNESS 
^Today  she  was  asked — slowly,  so 
lat  the  questioner's  lips  could  be 
ead: 

"Would    you    rather    be    deaf 
than  blind?" 

She  smiled  ecstatically,  and  ex- 
laimed: 
"Gep.  I'll  say  so!" 
And  she  added: 
"Nobody  knows  better  than  I 
do,    because    I    had    a    taste    of 
tach." 

She  was  blind  for  a  year,  after 
an  attack  of  cerebral  meningitis. 

HELPLESS,  SHE  SAYS 

When  she  was  asked  why  she 
lief  erred  to  be  deaf,  she  respond- 
d  slowly: 

"I  was  helpless.  I  was  cut  off 
from  all  the  beautiful  things. 

"I  couldn't  see  the  flowers  or 
the      sunsets,      or      the      pretty 
dresses.    I  had  almost  forgotten 
my   mother's   face." 
Today  she  is  at  DePaul  Insti- 
ute  because,  after  years  of  deaf- 
less,   she   was  forgetting   how   to 
alk. 

FOUR-YEAR  FIGHT 

She  applied  for  admission  four 
years  ago,  but  was  advised  to  com- 
plete   her    course    In    Springdale 
Kigh   School.     She    was    rejected 
here  beosrUse  she  was  deaf.     She 
»iaye(^-  that   DePaul   would    take 

Jmis  summer,  examining  the 
es,  Sister  Theresa  Vincent,  prin- 
pai  at  DePaul,  came  upon  her 
irne.  She  invited  the  girl  to 
jter  DePaul. 

Theresa  stood  with  her  hand 
1  a  piano,  feeling  the  vibrations, 
*:ing    her   first   lesson   in    music 

touch.    The  selection  was  "Old 
Jlks  at  Home."  She  cried: 

"rm    so    happy    to    be    here. 
Everybody  understands  me!" 

ESSONS  CHARTED 

She  is  to  be  taught  to  inflect 
ier  voice,  to  sing,  to  appreciate 
lusic  and  to  type. 

The  principal  said: 
"Generally,  it  Is  thought  worse 
to  be  deaf,  because    tho.se  who 


liiiirii;iuiiim'l   Nt»<,  Pjintu  by  Siill-Telegraiili. 


SISTER  MARY  LINUS  THERESA  YANUZZI 

her  sight  regained,  the  still-deaf^Theresa  takes  her  firsjl  lesson  in  typewriting. .. .  . 


are  deaf  often  cannot  speak. 
They  lose  two  senses,  yet  get  lit- 
tle sympathy,  because  their 
handicap  is  not  visible.  It  is 
harder  to  get  money  for  the 
deaf." 

CHURCH  COLLECTION 

Bishop  Hugh  C.  Boyle  has 
ordered  a  collection  Sunday  in 
all  Pittsburgh  diocese  churches 
for  DePaul,  which  receives  no 
state  aid. 


Sister  Theresa  said: 
"Physicians  do  not  under- 
stand this  'exchange  of  sense 
loss.'  We  have  two  other  such 
cases  in  school.  But  Theresa 
is  the  first  person  we  ever  knew 
to  whom  it  happened  after  she 
was  old  enough  to  know  the  dif- 
ference. She  is  the  first  to  say 
from  actual  experience  which  is 
worse — to  be  blind,  or  to  be 
deaf." 
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Little  Blind  Girl  Plays  With  Her  Dolls,    .. 
^     Cheerfatiy-  A  waits-Result  of  Operation 


Chance/,  Against    Rebecca 

Ever  flegaining  Sight, 

Surgeon  Asserts. 


It  was  in  a  second-floor  ward  at 
Children's  hospital  yesterday.  Little 
Rebecca  Arnold  ran  her  fingers — 
fingers  that  have  substituted  for  her 
sightless  eyes  for  nearly  four  years — 
over  the  face  of  her  new  doll,  and 
said: 

"It  hasn't  any  eyes."  / 

Rebecca  couldn't  see  them,  but  the 
doll  had  eyes — eyes  just  as  blue,  just 
as  unseeing,  as  her  own.  They  were 
put  on  with  a  paint  brash. 

The  difference  was  that  nothing 
ever  could  make  the  doll  see,  while 
Rebecca  has  had  an  operation  that,  if 
a  long  chance  works  out,  may  par- 
tially restore  her  vision. 

Through  her  perpetual  cheeriness — 
for  her  affliction  has  not  kept  5-year- 
old  Rebecca  from  becoming  a  bright 
child — she  has  won  her  way  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  nurses  and  hospital 
attaches  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  her  during  her  four  days  at  the 
hospital. 

J.  ..Rebecca,  foster-daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Arnold,  2700  y2  South 
Broad  street,  underwent  an  operation 
Saturday  morning.  Since  the  age  of 
16  months,  she  has  been  totally  blind. 
A  specialist  at  the  child's  eye  clinic 
maintained  by  the  Lions  club,  removed 
a  cataract  from  her  right  eye,  which 
now  is  covered  by  a  bandage.  Nothing 
was  done  to  the  left  eye,  because,  in 
addition  to  a  cataract,  it  has  scar 
tissue  formed  on  the  cornea,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  operate  success- 
fully. 

The  surgeon  said  yesterday  it  was 
an  exceedingly  difficult  case  and  that 
chances  predominate  against  Rebec- 
ca'i§  being  able  to  see.  However,  she 
is  reacting  well  from  the  operation, 
and,  when  the  bandage  is  removed 
sometime  later  in  the  week,  there  is 
some  possibility  that  she  may  have 
partial  vision  again,  he  stated. 

Rebecca  played  in  her  bed  yester- 
day as  happily  as  if  she  had  not  been 
put  to  sleep  only  three  mornings  ago 


— Times  Staff  Photo  by  Tuley. 
Blind  since  she  was  16  months  old,  5-year-old  Rebecca  Ar- 
nold, if  a  long  chance  works  out,  may  have  pai'tial  vision  restored 
as  result  of  a  delicate  operation  i)erformed  at  Children's  hospi- 
tal Saturday.  Her  right  eye,  stiU  bandaged,  Rebecca  is  shown 
with    her    dolls    and    Miss    Gretchen    Tanner,    floor    supervisor. 


and  subjected  to  an  extremely  delicate 
operation.  She  had  two  doUs  and  a 
string  of  wooden  beads.  She  ran  the 
beads  through  her  fingers,  coxmting 
them.  j 

"I  like  it  here,"  said  Rebecca.  She 
doesn't  turn  up  her  face,   like  other ; 
children,  when   talking   to  you.     She  I 
just  looks  straight  ahead,   or,   if  she  | 


happens   to   have    something   in    her 
busy  little  hands,  she  turns  her  head/ 
down  toward  it.  ' 

The  floor  supervisor.  Miss  Gretchen 
Tanner,  who  has  seen  hundreds  of 
children  come  and  go  at  the  hospital, 
picked  up  Rebecca  gently,  put  her  into 
a  wheel  chair  for  a  minute  or  two:    i 

"A  sweet  child,"  the  nurse  said. 
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Blind  Man  C  inducts 
I    f  Oil  and  Ice  Business 


BLIND  ICE  MAN  OF  EAST  BOSTON 
Michael  Barry,  above,  carries  on  as  an  ice  man  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 

blind  and  deaf* 


©•spite  physical  dLsatoilities  tha.t  would' 
»«cessitate    a    life    of    comparative    ln-| 
activity  for  the  average  human,  Michael-; 
3,  Barry,   an   Eaet   Boston   man   in   hisj 
•arly  fifties,  who  is  blind  and  deaf,  per- 1 
•onally    conducts    a    successful    oil    and 
Ice    delivery    business.      Not    only    that' 
ibut    not    withstanding-    tliese    handicaps; 
he    is    the    personification    of    optimism' 
and    good    cheer— attributes    that    have 
•won    for    him    many    loyal    friends    as 
well  as  new  customers. 

Standing  in  the  rear  of  his  ice  wagon 
yesterday  afternoon,   where  he  cuts  the! 
Ice  blocks,   using  his  sense  of   touch  to 
determine    the    eize    asked    for    by    his 
eustomer,   he  said:  I 


"No,  I  don't  have  any  trouble  getting 
■  round  at  all.  I  have  one  helper  every 
day  and  two  on  Saturdays.  Of  couree 
I  don't  deliver  the  ice  or  oil  to  the 
houses.  1  merely  cut  the  ice,  make  the 
€hange,  measure  the  oil  and  take  the 
orders  from   the  customers." 

When  he  cuts  a  i?ieoe  of  ice  it  In- 
variably weighs,  almost  to  the  ounce, 
the  amount  that  the  eustomer  asked 
for.  Good  measure  and  good  weight  is 
his  rule,  however. 

In  making  change  he  can  tell,  ac- 
eording  to  his  helpers,  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  bill.  That  seems  uncanny  but 
according  to  Clarence  Burke,  his  helper, 
it  is  absolutely  true. 
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88    YEARS    OLD    AND    BLIND    BUT   STILL 

ENTHUSIASTIC    CYCLIST 


By   BIGHARD    McCAULEY 

Telegrram  Putnam  Reporter 

AS  THE  years  roll  on,  the 
three-wheeled  cycle  of  Daniel 
Whittemore,  Putnam's  vet- 
•ran  blind  cyclist,  roll  on  with 
them,  always  keeping  pace  with 
tim«  and  planning  to  do  so  for, 
some  years  to  come.  For  more; 
than  68  years  Mr.  Whittemore  has 
been  traveling  the  roads  and  paths 
of  New  England,  never  for  any 
mercenary  purpose  but  only  for 
th»  pleasure  and  exerci.se  he  de- 
rives  from   the   sport. 

Handicapped  by  his  blindness, 
th«  88-year-old  man  is  unable  to 
ride  over  unfamiliar  territory  but 
the  streets  surrounding  his  Ih.ome 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles  are 
an  open  book  to  him  and  there  are 
few  pleasant  days  on  which  he 
does  not  travel  at^  least  five  miles. 

Mr.  Whittemore  is  a  familiar  fig- 
ure about  the  countryside  of  Wind- 
ham County.  When  somewhat 
younger,  100-mile  trips  were  no 
novelty  to  him  and  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  has  ridden  20  bi- 
cycles and  tricycles  to  death. 

According  to  Mr.  Whittemore,  he 
had  his  first  ride  on  a  bicycle  in 
Worcester  when  he  was  20  years 
old.  At  the  time  he  was  working 
In  Millbury,  Mass.,  and  went  to 
Worcester  for  the  day.  He  saw  a 
man  renting  bicycles  on  the  Wor-  i 
cester  Common  for  a  cent  a  minute 
and  hired  one  of  the  crude  vehicles 
for  half  an  hour.  He  spent  the 
entire  time  riding  about  the  Com- 
mon, having  a  spill  every  few 
minutes,  or  seconds,  and  bumping 
ln?o  practically  everyone  that  was 
in   his   path.  | 

WHEN  he  returned  to  Putnam 
the  urge  to  have  a  bicycle 
of    his    own    posses.'sed    him 
for  0ome  time.  His  grandfather  wan 
a  iivrheelwright  and  it  was  in  this 
shop  that  the  first  Whittemore  bi-, 
cycle  was  constructed.  The  wheels! 
of  this  were  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  wagon  wheels,  wooden  hubs 
and  spokes  with  an  iron  rim.  Thei 
front  wheel  was  a  little  larger  than 

the  back,  and  to  this  the  crank  and 

I 
pedals  were   attached.  Mr.  Whitte- 
more still  has  a  picture  of  himself 
taken  on  this  bicycle,  but  will  not 
let  it  out  of  his  possession.  He  says 
that  14  years  ago  he  let  a  reporter 
have  a  copy  of  the  picture  arid  itj 
hasn't  been  returned  to  him  yet.     ! 
Four  bicycles   of  this  type  were 
built  and  worn  out  over  the  roads 
surrounding  Putnam.  The  next  cy- 
cle in  riding  was  the  old-fashioned 
high  wheeler.  When  these  bicyclea 
fir^t  came  into  being,  they  attract- 
ed the   man,     and   he     decided   he 
would    build    one    himself.    He    did 
and    was    very    successful,    but    he 
was  destined  not  to  use  this  vehi- 
^Qle   very   long.   The   manufacturers 
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Daniel  Whittemore,  Putnam's  88-year-old  blind  cyclist. 


holding  the  patents  on  the  wheel 
he  had  copied  heard  of  the  cycle 
and  threatened  him  with  suit  for 
infringement  on  patents.  The  bicy- 
cle was  speedily  dismantled.  Since 
that  time,  however,  he  has  always 
possessed  a  bicycle. 

Graduating  from  the  high  wheel 
model,  the  next  type  used  were 
those  whose  pedals  worked  up  and 
;  down.  Mr.  Whittemore  could  not 
remember  the  name  for  this  type 
of  bicycle.  Then  came  the  old  tan- 
dem. He  apparently  changed  styles 
in  bicycles  pretty  much  as  the  pres- 
ent car  owner  does  each  year  to  re- 
main in  the  swim. 


THROUGHOUT  the  years  he 
has  ridden  bicycles  of  all  i 
styles,  priost  of  which  were ' 
made  himself.  But  the  bicycle 
which  he  prized  most,  but  which 
went  out  of  his  possession  some- 
time ago,  was  a  tandem  given  to 
him  as  a  present.  It  cost  $100  at 
the  time.  With  this  bicycle  he 
would  join  groups  of  other  young 
people  and  ride  to  Worcester. 

The    roads    at    the    time    of    the 
start  of  the  bicycle  were  not  com- 
parable with  those   of  the   present 
day   but   trips   which    would    range  ' 
from  60  miles  up  were  the  order  of  i 
the  day.     The  most  pleasant  cyclej 


of  his  entire  riding  career  was  at 
the  time  he  rode  a  tandem.  He 
would  leave  Putnam  and  go  to 
.  Webster  where  he  would  meet  a 
young  lady  and  they  would  then 
go  to  Worcester  for  the  afternoon, 
returning  in  the  early  evening. 

Although  he  never  has  ridden  in 
a  race,  Mr.  Whittemore  claims  to 
-  have  made  pretty  fast  time  on  past 
occasions;  .the  fastest  time  being 
made  when  he  was  on  his  way  to| 
meet  a  member  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

"When  I  was  courting  the  lady 
who  is  now  my  wife,  I  made  the 
fastest  time  in  my  life.  I  used  to 
have  to  go  to  Eastford  for  my  wife, 
who  was  At  that  time  working  in 
the'  Eastford  Hotel.  And  I  would 
make  the  12  miles  to  Eastford  in 
60  minutes  flat  over  the  old  coun^ 
try  roads." 

THE  vehicle  which  Mr.  Whitte^ 
more  rides  at  the  present  time 
and  the  one  which  has  made 
him  familiar  to  the  people  of  thlq 
area,   is   a   three     wheel     arrange- 
ment  which   he    made   himself.    It 
consists  of  two  wheels  in  the  frontj 
and  regulation  bicycle  wheel  in  the 
rear  and  a  bicycle  frame.  The  two^ 
front  wheels  are  made  to  turn  inl 
much   the    same      manner    as    the 
front  wheels  of  an  automobile  with 
a  toggle  joint  attached  to  the  base  | 
of  the  handlebars. 

This   was   his   "business"   bicycle. 
Until   a   few  years  ago   he   always 
had  a  two-wheel   bicycle  on   hand 
which  he     could  use  on     his  long  j 
trips.    When  he  was  74  years  old^j 
he  left  Putnam  early  one  morning 
and  went  to  Providence,  then  on  to 
Cranston,  R.  I.,  to  Apponaug,  Phoe- 
nix  and   finally   arrived   at   Wash- 
ington, R.  I.    There  he  expected  to 
spend  the  night  with  relatives  but 
they  were  not  home.    It  waa  then 
"3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    He  im-' 
mediately  started  for  Putnam,  oven 
40     miles  away,  and    arrived  at  8 
o'clock  In  the  evening;.    The  round! 
trip  was  84  miles. 

On  another  trip  he  went  direct  to  ' 
Washington,  R.  I.,   then  to  Provl-' 
dence  and  on  to  Plymouth,  Mass., ' 
his  former  home,  and  stayed  there 
overnight.     On  his   return  trip  he 
went    to    Boston   prior   to    coming 
back  to  Putnam. 

With  his  three  wheel  bicycle,  Mr. 
Whittemore  would  attach  a  seat  be- 
tween the  two  front  wheels  and 
take  his  granddaughter,  Pearl  Mur- 
ray, for  a  ride  through  the  streets 
of  the  town.  When  he  would  get 
a  job  to  cut  grass,  the  facolly  lawn 
mower  would  be  placed  in  a  box  at- 
tached to  the  front  wheels  and  off 
he  would  go,  whether  the  lawn  was 
In  Putnam  or  at  the  Dayville  Cem- 
etery, eix  miles  away. 


Pipv  URING  several  of  the  Winters; 
^  J_y  he  built  himself  a  new  three- 
wheeled     vehicle     with     two 

runners   Instead    of  the   two   front 

wheels. 

When  interviewed  at  his  hocae 
Mr.  Whittemore  was  found  in  a 
little  workshop  at  the  rear  of  his 
home.  He  was  doing  some  small 
repair  joh  by  the  sense  of  touch 
alone.  He  readily  consented  to 
pose  for  pictures  and  refused  aid 
In  getting  his  vehicle  out  of  the 
fihed.  With  only  about  six  inches 
to  spare,  this  blind  man  wheeled 
his  bicycle  into  the  yard  and  into 
direct  sunlight.  As  soon  as  the 
pictures  were  taken,  he  again 
wheeled  the  bicycle  back  to  the 
door  of  the  shed  and  led  the  way 
Into  the  house. 

t  Walking  unfalteringly  Into  the 
[kitchen,  he  pointed  to  a  chair  and 
'said  he  would  summon  his  wife.  He 
then  went  to  the  sewing  machine, 
took  out  a  whistle  and  went  Iback 
Into  the  yard.  After  several  blasts 
on  the  whistle,  Mrs.  Whittemore 
appeared  and  helped  him  through 
the  Interview. 

On  his  birthday,  early  this  month, 

Mr.  Whittemore  took  his  tricycle 
jout  of  the  shed  and  started  out 
jover  Walnut  street  hill  and  down 
j Farrows  street  to  the  Grove  street 

section  of  Putnam.  He  then  went 
I  down  the  new  highway  as  far  as 
j  Grove  street  Cemetery,  about  two 

miles  away,  and  then  returned  to 

his  home. 

ALTHOUGH  unable  to  see,  Mr. 
Whitemore  Is  able  to  go  about 
j  Putnam     without    aid    from 

anyone.  He  rides  his  vehicle  in  the 
gutters  of  the  streets  and  can 
always  tell  when  and  where  to 
make  a  turn  to  get  to  any  partic- 
ular street.  Last  Summer  the  Grove 
street  highway  wa«  torn  up  and  a 
new  road  Installed.  Mr.  Whittemore 
is  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
the  improvements  made  on  the 
road  as  he  has  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  the  work  through  the 
aid  of  his  cane  which  he  carried 
with  him  at  all  times  when  riding. 
About  four  years  ago  he  was 
struck  while  riding  into  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Putnam  and  since 
that  time  has  devoted  his  riding  in 
the  past  few  years  to  the  less  con- 
gested traffic  areas.  He  does  still 
walk  to  the  business  section  at 
least  once  a  week  and  is  still  en- 
gaged by  one  business  establish- 
ment to  sweep  down  the  stairs  and 
to  clean  the  hallways  of  the  build- 
tnx. 
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THE  BLIND 

By  X  Reporter 


Tne  fellow  who  has  all  of  his 
faculties  or  senses  intact  and 
doesn't  use  them  fairly  well  is 
just  a  plain  loafer. 

That  declaration  is  inspired 
by  a  closer  contact  than  I've 
ever  had  before  with  blind  peo- 
ple. 

Blind  people,  are  the  most 
trusting  individuals  on  this  earth. 

Their  handicap  makes  them 
trusting.  Altho  you'll  find  an 
occasional  first-class  meanie  in 
a  group  of  blind  folks,  and  al- 
tho they  have  their  little  spats 
over  problems  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, I  believe  it  is  true  that 
this  would  be  a  vastly  better 
world   if   we   all   were  sightless. 

That's  a  pretty  serious  thing 
to, say,  isn't  it? 

There  wouldn't  be  any  traffic 
killings  and'  there  couldn't  be 
any  wars.  Wouldn't  that  make 
it  just  about  a  90  per  cent  bet- 
ter world? 

I've  talkea  with  blind  people 
quite  a  bit  in  the  last  few 
months.  They  differ  greatly 
from  the  rest  of  us.  Most  of 
them  do,  that  is. 

They've  learned  the  fine  art 
of  living  within  themselves  in- 
stead of  trying  to  live  the  lives 
of  other  persons — the  way  so 
many  of  us  sighted  individuals 
do. 

I  believe  that  man  can't  live 
within  himself  without  weeding 
out  a  lot  of  the  cussedness  that 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  human 
nature. 

"The  kingdbm  of  heaven  is 
within  you."  You  know  who 
said  those  wdrds,  of  course,  so 
I  won't  mention  His  name. 
This  is  not  to  be  a  theological 
discourse. 

But  most  of  us  never  look 
within  ourselves.  If  we  did 
we'd  be  horrified  and  we'd  get 
rid  of  a  lot  of  the  accumulated 


trash  that  we've  let  attach  It- 
self to  our  personalities. 

Blind  people  are  compelled  to 
look  within.  They  can't  look 
an3nvhere  else. 

And  with  their  insight  they 
learn,  and  become  gentle,  and 
considerate,  and  truly  honest — 
and  trusting. 

You've  seen  a  blind  man  or  a 
blind  woman — with  or  without 
the  white  cane  that  is  their 
badge — step  off  a  curbstone  and 
go  <iut  into  roaring  traffic  that 
would  raise  the  hair  of  an  alert, 
sighted  person.    They  trust. 

One  of  the  jolliest  chaps  I 
ever  met  was  a  blind  man  who 
had  one  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
for  a  constant  companion.  The 
dog;  was  grave  enough,  but  his 
master  was  bubbling  over  with 
good  humor,  quips  and  funny 
stories  all  the  time. 

I  Icnow  a  blind  woman  who 
has  ambitions  that  put  most  of 
her-  gifted  sisters  to  shame. 
Blind  people  generally  have  high 
ambitions.  They  recognize  fewer 
limitations  than  do  we  who  are 
fully  equipped  to  do  the  things 
we  desire  to  do. 

There's  the  basis  for  great 
hope  in  the  fact  that  these 
people  who  must  eternally  look 
within  themselves  seem  to  see 
only  good,  and  a  chance  for 
real   accomplishment. 

There's  also  the  basis  for  sup- 
position that  if  the  rest  of  us 
took  a  hint  from  the  blind  and 
laici  our  plans  less  objectively, 
were  less  inclined  to  measure 
all  things  by  exact  material 
standards,  we  might  be  more 
like  the  blind  in  the  quality  of 
character. 

Their  "outlook,"  paradoxically, 
is  better  than  ours. 

We  can  learn  good  lessons 
from  the  blind. 
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Blind  Retw^s 
Home  Open 
ToEUMlBb 


•Billy  Wilkes,   State's  Ward, 
I    M^I/  Fiii<i  ^eal  Shelter. 

T  ITTLE  Billy  Wilkes,  a  homelesis 
J-f  blind  boy  whom  the  state  has 
sheltered  for  the  eight  years  of  his 
life,  was  cheered  with  the  prospect 
of  a  new  and  permanent  home 
Tuesday  with  a  blind  man,  his  wife 
and  their  adopted  family. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Reno,  wife  of  the  blind 
operator  of  the  capital  news  stand, 
revealed  she  and  her  husband  are 
seeking  to  adopt  Billy,  "whom  no- 
body seems  to  know  what  to  do 
with." 

The  Renos  already  have  adopted 
three  children  and  given  them  their 
name.  There  are  Paul,  7  years  old; 
Ernestine,  8  years  old,  and  Caroline 
Sue,  9  years  old.  Caroline  Sue  was 
brought  into  the  Reno  family  only 
six  weeks  ago. 

Billy  was  born  in  an  Oklahmoma 
City  maternity  home  and  left  two 
weeks  later  at  University  hospital 
by  his  mother,  who  has  not  been 
seen  since. 

Although  not  requiring  constant 
treatment,  Billy  was  housed  at  the 
Crippled  Children's  hospital  and 
later  at  its  North  Eastern  avenue 
annex  because  there  seemed  to  be 
no  other  place  to  leave  him.  He  was 
the  pet  of  attendants  at  both  in- 
stitutions. 

Last  year  he  was  sent     to     the 
Muskogee  school  for  the  blind 
begin   his   education,    only     to 
blown   once   more   back     into 
winds   of   official   indecision    w|ien 
the  regular  winter  term  closed. 

While  officials  debated  what 
do  with  him  during  the  summer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Antrim,  1164 
Northwest  Fifty-seventh  street,  of- 
fered shelter  for  Billy  in  their  home 
until  school  reconvened,  in  Sep- 
tember, Billy  returned  to  Muskogee. 

Mrs.  Reno  already  has  conferred 
with  Mabel  Ba.ssett,  state  commis- 
sioner of  charities  and  corrections, 
concerning  adoption  of  the  blind 
waif.  Mrs.  Reno  said  she  plans  tq 
confer  with  C.  J.  Blinn,  count 
judge,  about  the  proper  procedjj 
to  follow.        .jyi  ■  ■  :  
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I       PENNY  SALE  TOir 


BLIND  VIOLINIST 

Proceeds  from  a  charity  pelkny  sale 
being  sponsored  at  Moose  hall,  54* 
Central  square,  Wednesday  night,  by 
a  group  of  Lynners  who  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his  behalf,  are  to 
go  to  assist  William  H.  Pratt,  blind 
musician,  who  during  recent  years 
has  become  a  familiar  figrre  to 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  shopping 
district,  playing  his  violin  on  the 
street  as  a  means  toward  eking  out 
a  livelihood. 

Blind  since  he  v.'as  six  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Pratt  was  formerly-  an  or- 
ganist a.t  a  Lowell  theatre,  but  like 
so  many  other  theatre  musicians  was 
displaced  when  mechanical  music 
came  into  general  use  along 
with  the  'talkies"  at  motion  picture 
theatres. 

Courageously  seeking  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood for  himself  and  his  family, 
which  includes  besides  his  wife,  three 
children,  Mr.  Pratt  turned  street 
musician,  and  his  cheerful  disposition, 
patient  courtesy  and  persistent  smile, 
as  well  as  his  ability  as  a  violinist, 
j  long  served  to  win  svmpathetic  con- 
'  tributions   from  passerby. 

More  recently,  however,  the  coins 
have  failed  to  be  dropped  as  often 
in  the  receptacle  which  his  assistant 
and  guide,  usually  his  wife,  has  ready 
for  them,  and  contributions  have  been 
insufficient  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
port for  the  family.  A  committee  is 
sponsering  a  penny  sale  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Pratt  and  his  family,  which  will 
start  at  8  o'clock  Wednesday  night. 

The  committee  consists  of  Albert .  J. 
Mongeau,  Robert  Faron,  John  Powell 
and    the     Misses     Mildred    Sweeney, 
Ranees  Love   and   Ann  Willette. 


Blind  Miner  Strikes  Ore  Vein 

GOLDFIELD,  Nev.,  Nov.  23  (UP).— 
Heinie  Miller,  blind  since  an  explo- 
sion in  a  gold  mine  nine  years  ago, 
made  his  way  daily  along  three  miles 
of  wire  that  marked  the  path  to  his 
"diggings."  Today  tiie  veteran  miner 
rejoiced  in  striking  a  vein  of  ore 
v/orth  $24  a  ton.  With  the  fortune 
he  stands  to  realize  from  his  nine 
years  of  labor  in  the  dark  he  plans 
to  build  a  home  for  the  blind  in  Ne- 
vada. 


Christmas  Joy  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Have  you  ever  lain  awake  of  a  long 
winters  night  and  tried  to  pierce  that 
thick  black  curtain  of  dark  before  your 
eyes?  If  so,  then  multiply  those  few 
restless  hours  by  hundreds — thousands 
— nay  millions — and  you  will  have  some 
faint  idea  of  what  It  is  to  bs  blind! 
"Perkins"  has  done  much  to  bring  a 
dawning  ,  of  light  to  the  young  thus 
Imprisoned,  but  these  for  whom  I  plead 
are  old,  not  having  had  these  advan- 
tages, and  are  not  only  blind,  but  many 
are  sick  and  friendless  as  well. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi   (though  blind  ' 
himself,  a  tireless  worl:er  for  his  com-  - 
rades  in  affliction)    will  be  most  grate- 
ful for   donations   sent   to  him   at   110 
Tremont  street  or  I  will  gladly  receive  , 
them.  Mns.  Reginald  Foster  ,    "j 

48  The  Fenway,  Boston. 
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n  Piaces  Faith  in  Eye  Operation^"  .  >^^ 

IND,  TURNS  TO  WRITING 


A  reporter's  knock  on  the  door 
of  a  modest  apartment  at  2561 
Jones  St.  Saturday  afternoon 
stopped  the  clatter  of  a  typewriter 
inside. 

Operating  the  machine  was  Fre- 
niont  Clark,  36,  who  has  been 
sightless  since  1932  when  cement 
splashed  in  his  eyes  on  a  bridge 
construction  job  in  northwest 
Missouri. 

Pounding  out  50  to  60  words  a 
minute  with  stenographic  ac- 
curacy is  indicative  of  Mr.  Clark's 
attitude  towards  the  future,  re- 
gardless of  handicaps  under  which 
he  is  working  at  present. 

THREE  OPERATIONS 

Having  undergone  three  opera- 
tions on  his  left  eye — his  right  eye 
has  been  removed — he  now  has 
light  perception  with  the  aid  of  a 
monkey  cornea  grafted  in  place  oil 
the  injiured  cornea. 

"The  world  seems  brighter 
right  now  than  any  time  since 
I  lost  my  sight,"  Mr,  Clark  de- 
clared, "and  I'm  going  right 
ahead  with  another  operation 
which  I  am  sure  will  return 
complete  sight. 

"Before  the  first  operation  I 
had    everything    to    gain    and 
nothing  to  lose.     Now  I  have 
gained  light  perception  and  a 
normal  feeling  in  my  eye." 
The  reporter  pointed   out  that 
the    next    operation,    to    be    iJfer- 
formed  in  April,  1937,  might  re- 
sult in  loss  of  the  remaining  eye. 
READY  TO  TAKE  RISK 

"That's  true,  and  I've  thought 
a  lot  about  it,"  he  replied,  "but 
\    I'm  willing  to  take  the  chance 
'    to  regain  full  sight." 

•  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  had  a  year 
^and  a  half  of  college  since  the  ac- 
cident, can  read  and  write  in 
Braille.  He  carries  a  Braille  slate 
in  his  pocket  on  which  to  take 
notes.  Now  he  expects  to  take  ex- 
tension work  through  Creighton 
university  or  the  Municipal  uni- 
versity of  Omaha  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  degree. 

"I   hope   to    get    into   fiction 
writing    and    newspaper    work. 
That's  why  I've  learned  to  oper- 
ate a  typewriter,"  he  said,  "and 
maybe  just  a  little  bit  of  polit- 
ical science  as  sort  of  a  hobby," 
CLOSE  TO  SUCCESS 
;     The    first    two    operations.    In 
which  corneae  from  the  eyes  of 
'  stillborn  infants  were  transplanted 
into  Mr,  Clark's  eye,  were  unsuc- 
'<jessful.     The  third  operation,  re- 


MS.   AND   MBS.   FBEMONT   ClASK 

Couple  optimistic  as  sightless  bridge  builder  turns  to 
writing  career. 

— International    News    Photo — By    The    Omaha    Bee-New« 

garded  as  almost  impossible  by 
specialists,  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful had  not  scar  tissue  forced 
ith  way  in  front  of  the  transplant- 
ed  monkey   cornea. 

Mr.  Clark's  pretty  wife  was  just 
as  cheerful  and  optimistic.  Their 
Income,  through  a  pension  and 
compensation  insurance,  is  enough 
to  "keep  them  going  until  Fremont 
gets  his  sight  back." 

With  or  without  sight.  Fremont 
Clark  is  going  ahg»d."""~'^v,^  >, 
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4  BLIND  BOYS: 
'STEAL  SHOW 
ATCY^IGHTS 

Bishop  Shell  Introduces  Youths 

Who  Have  Been  Awarded 

Braille  Scholarships. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  by  Byron. 


os^  •     The   boys  will  be  sent  to  the 
finest  Braille  school  in  the  state 

A        j  at  Jacksonville,  111.    They  are  Wil-  I 
liam    Ray,    Protestant,    of    5758 1 
S.  Hermitage  av.;  Gordon  Walker, 
Negi-o,  of  6434  Evans  av.;  Edward 
Slechta,     Catholic,     of     2443     S. 
Springfield  av.,  and  David  Nagle, 
Jewish  lad,  of  1124  N.  Monticellol 
avenue.  j 

Bishop  Shell  announced  furtherl 
that  the  C.  Y.  O.  hoped  to  expand 
this  work  until  200  blind  boys 
could  be  taken  care  of.  In  this 
connection  the  C.  Y.  O.  will  begin 
the  training  of  German  shepherd 
dogs  next  Spring  as  companions 
for  such  unfortunate  youngsters.! 


o^ 


The  decision  in  favor  of  Al  Noto 
in  the  112-pound  novice  fight  was, 
greeted     by     mingled     boos    and 
cheers.     Philip   Carey    seemed   to; 
have    given    as   much    as    he    re-j 
ceived.      Regardless    of    the    ver-' 
diet,  however,  it  was  the  stand- 
out  bout   on   the   card   from   the 
point  of   furious   activity.     There 
wasn't  a  fraction  of  a  second  letup 
as  the  little  fellows  slugged  each 
other  around  from  one  corner  of 
the  ring  to  the  other. 


By  Edgar  Munzel. 

Although  essentially  a  boxing 
show,  the  dramatic  high  point  of 
the  C  Y.  O.  tournament  finals  at  I 
the  Chicago  Stadium  last  night 
followed  upon  the  announcement 
of  His  Excellency  Bishop  Bernard 
J.  Shell  that  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  by  the  C.  Y.  O.  to 
four  blind  boys — one  a  Protestant, 
another  a  Jew,  the  third  a  Negro  i 
and  the  fourth  a  Catholic. 

The  youngsters,  all  between  12 
and  14  years  of  age,  were  led  into 
the  ring  to  tumultuous  applause 
and  many  a  moist  eye.  They  com- 
pletely "stole  the  sho:''  as  they 
each  shook  hands  with  Bishop 
Shell  while  the  amphitheater 
rocked  with  as  sincere  an  ovation 
as  those  Stadium  walls  will  ever 
I  know. 


This  touching  scene  terminated: 
the  pageantry  between  the  novice: 
and   open   division   bouts  at   the' 
halfway    point    of    the    program. 
The     colorful     ceremonies     were 
opened  by   the  National   Anthem 
sung   by   a   quartet    of  the   Civic 
Opera  Company,  while  a  spotlight  i 
illuminated  a  flag,  pulled  across  a^ 
wire  to  the  middle  of  the  arena. 
The  pledge  of  sportsmanship  fol- 
lowed. 


But  Carey  got  a  greater  award 
later  on  when  he  was  presented 
with  the  sportsmanship  trophy  for 
displaying  the  most  sportsmanlike 
conduct  in  the  ring. 


The  civic,  social  and  sports 
worlds  were  well  represented  at 
the  ringside.  Members  of  the 
Northwestern  University  and  Fen- 
wick  and  Austin  high  school  foot- 
ball teams  attended.  Thomas  J. 
Courtney,  state's  attorney,  had  a 
front  row  seat.  Others  were  Judge 
John  Sullivan,  Judge  Joe  Graber, 
Judge  BorrelU,  Judge  Normoyle, 
William  Campbell,  State  N.  Y.  A^ 
director;  Capt.  Roy  E.  Davis, 
chairman  of  Olympic  boxing  com- 
mittee, John  Touhy  of  the  Sani- 
tary District,  T.  J.  Bowler  and 
Jake  Arvey.  One  of  the  timers 
was  Joe  Lipp,  the  Big  Ten  grid 
official,  and  Joe  Triner,  chairman 
of  the  boxing  commission,  was 
also  on  deck. 


Max  Marek,  Andy  Scrivani. 
Johnny  Brown,  Jimmy  Christy, 
and  Al  Nettlow— foi-mer  C.  Y.  C, 
boys  now  in  the  pro  ranks — ref- 
ereed  in  the  novice  bouts.  They 
■..orked  in  natty  tuxedos,  but 
looked  a  bit  uncomfortable.  An 
incongruous  touch  was  a  towel 
tucked  into  a  side  pocket. 

Jack  Elder  handled  the  an- 
nouncing like  the  veteran  he  has 
grown  to  be  in  the  C.  Y.  O.  shows. 
He  still  doesn't  have  much  trouble 
climbing  in  and  out  of  those 
ropes. 


The  only  wrestling  touch  on  the 
card,  fortunately,  was  when  Jim- 
my O'Malley  and  Ted  Hfem- 
stead  went  down  together  In  firm 
embrace  during  the  lightweight 
novice  bout.  But  there  was  no 
love  lost  once  they  regained  their 
feet. 


Courage  in  the 

fcy  H.  C.  WIRE 
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FOR  more  than  two  miles  a  single 
strand  of  wire  stretched  across 
the  desert  toward  Goldfield,  Ne- 
vada. It  lay  on  the  ground  beside  the    / 
road. 

Unbelievable  things  had  happened 
there  in  the  red  hills  of  Goldfield  — 
things  like  veins  of  rock  that  produced 
$700,000,000  in  bullion.  That  unex-^ 
plained  strand  of  wire  running  past| 
the    abandoned    gallows-frames    and)} 
dumps  suggested  another  story. 

That  night,  sitting  in  the  hotel 
lobby  with  Corrin  Barnes,  a  mining 
engineer  who  has  known  Goldfield 
from  the  beginning,  I  asked  about  it. 
He  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"You  wouldn't  believe  me.  It's  one 
of  those  things  that  can't  be  done  — 
but  is  being  done.  You'd  better  go 
out  and  see  for  yourself." 

Henry  Miller  had  just  come  from 
his  day's  shift  when  I  reached  his 
mine  the  next  afternoon.  "Hello, 
Miller,"  I  called,  "how's  it  going?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  shake  with 
me.  "Good,"  he  said.  "Look  at  this." 
His  left  hand  presented  a  lump  of 
gray  rock,  his  calloused  thumb  ac- 
curately tracing  the  pattern  of  a  black 
spot  in  it.  "That's  rich,  right  there; 
I'm  taking  it  in  for  an  assay." 

I  felt  of  the  rock  surface,  trying  to 
find  a  different  texture,  and  could  feel 
none.  Yet  Henry  Miller  knew  that 
the  mineralized  spot  was  there  —  and 
Miller  is  totally  blind!     . 

From  a  short  distance  you  would 
never  know  he  is  sightless.  His  move- 
ments are  not  groping.  He  is  an  erect, 
\  medium-sized  man  about  forty-eight. 
I  Only  a  shght  fogginess  in  his  blue 
!  eyes  tells  the  tragedy  of  that  lurking 
terror    for    hard-rock    miners,    the 
"missed  hole." 

When  shots  of  dynamite  are  set  off, 
the  reports  are  counted,  to  check  on 
any  sticks  that  may  have  missed 
fire.  But  sometimes  the  count  is  wrong, 
and  then,  returning  to  move  the 
broken  rock,  the  miner  strikes  his  pick 
into  the  cap  of  a  live  charge. 

Henry  Miller  had  been  working  in 
Goldfield  for  sixteen  years  when  such 
an  accident  happened.  The  State  In- 
dustrial Board  allowed  him  a  com- 
pensation of  $90  a  month  for  the  loss 
of  his  eyesight.  He  could  have  sat 
around,  growing  old  and  useless.  But 
Henry  Miller  was  a  mining  man,  and 
a  good  one.  Within  six  months  he 
bought  a  group  of  claims  beyond  the 
proven  area,  and  started  development. 
"How  do  you  do  it?"  I  asked  him. 
"What's  the  secret?  Do  you  depend 
entirely  on  feeling  the  ore  veins?" 

He  smiled.  "That's  only  part  of  it. 
You  aren't  the  first  person  who  might 
think  a  blind  man  can't  mine.  If  you 
climb  down  the  shaft  I'll  show  you. 
But  maybe  you'd  like  to  see  the  rig- 
ging on  top  first.  You  go  that  way." 
Mv  speedometer  had  measured  the 
wire  coming  out  from  town  at  slightly 
under  three  miles.  Night  and  morning 
Miller  walks  that  distance,  touching 
the  line  occasionally  to  keep  himself 
from  wandering  off  into  the  barren 
desert.  Posts  are  spaced   along  the 
trail  to  his  main  shaft  and  tool  house, 
carrying  a  single  wire.  Branches  run 
off  to  his  numerous  prospect  holes. 


i  While  I  climbed  the  rock  dump  he 
followed  one  of  these  guides  around 
and  reached  the  frame  before  I  did. 

As  proud  as  a  child  with  a  new  toy 
he  explained  his  timbering,  his  one- 
man  hoist  and  other  things,  often 
talking  about  his  blindness,  yet  never 
referring  to  it  as  a  handicap. 

"I  kept  my  eyes  open,"  he  said, 
"before  my  accident.  Afterwards  I 
could  see  all  this  framework  by  touch- 
ing any  part  of  it.  And  it's  the  same 
underground;  for  sixteen  years  I 
studied  formations,  saw  how  the  veins 
cut  through  and  what  they  were  made 
of.  That's  why  I  can  go  ahead  now." 
"You  mean  just  by  feeling  the 
rocks?"  I  asked  again. 

"You're  hard  to  convince!"  he 
laughed.  "Let's  go  down." 

He  swimg  onto  the  ladder  and  de- 
scended into  the  120-foot  hole.  And 
then,  in  the  pitch-dark  bottom,  I  was 
I  the  one  with  a  handicap.  \ 

"Gopher  hole"  tunnels  opened  from  " 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  into  one 
of  these  Miller  ducked  while  I,  more 
blind  than  he,  rammed  my  head  on 
the  jagged  roof  rock  and  stiunbled 
behind  him.  "Say!"  he  said  suddenly, 
"I  didn't  think  about  a  light.  I  don't 
have  candles  down  here.  You'd  better 
strike  a  match." 

Under  the  flare  of  matches  I  watched 
his  hands  feel  the  mineraUzed  streaks 
of  rock.  I  know  ore  veins  in  many 
formations,  and  Henry  Miller  was 
tracing  these  accurately  by  his  sense 
of  touch  alone.  Still,  that  did  not  ex- 
plain everything. 


PAofo  hy  E.  F.  Caldwell 


Then  he  bent  and  put  his  face  close 
to  the  end  wall.  "Not  very  rich  there," 
he  said.  He  moved  and  bent  again. 
"That's  better.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self." 

It  did  look  better.  "All  right,"  I 
told  him.  "Now,  what's  the  secret?" 

He  turned  his  face  into  the  light 
of  my  match,  pleased  and  smiling. 
"Taste.  This  ore  carries  arsenic  and 
alum.  Only  a  very  little;  not  enough 
for  you  to  tell  it  —  unless  you  had 
been  blind  for  quite  a  while." 

Some  day  Henry  Miller  may  open 
up  a  big  mine.  It  is  only  a  good  pros- 
pect that  he  has  now;  the  main  ore 
body  is  yet  to  be  fotmd.  In  Goldfield 
one  man  said,  "He  has  a  chance.  And 

I  if  he  makes  a  strike,  he  sure  deserves 

jit!"  Another  said,  "If  he  does  it  will 

jbe  a  miracle!" 

I     Both  were  right  —  it  will  be  a  min- 
ing   miracle    and    the    reward    of    a 

splendid  courage. 
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Blind  People  Most 
Patient  in  World, 
I  ^ays  R.  V.  Ingersoll 

Blind  people  are  the  most 
patient  in  the  world,  according  to 
Raymond  V.  Ingersoll,  Brooklyn 


g-^^^ 


RAYMOND  V.  INGERSOLL 
Pleads  for  Blind 

borough  president,  in  an  appeal 

for  aid  for  the  blind. 

"Loss  of  sight  results  in  an 
increase  of  all  other  senses," 
Ingersoll  said.  "The  blind  soon 
learn  the  first  lesson  of  patience 
when  they  learn  not  to  hurry. 
"Sitting  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness they  learn  to  wait  until 
things  come  their  way  and  they 
learn  to  bear  their  affliction 
with  infinite  patience,"  he  con- 
cluded. 


PROMISES  TO  HELP 
.,  BLIND,  STEALS  $100  ^ 

McKeesport  Woman  Robbed  After' 
Hiding  Money. 


McKeesport  police  were  .search- 
ing last  night  for  a  well-dressed 
man  who  stole  $100  from  an  aged 
woman,  after  promising  to  help 
her  aged   blind  husband. 

The  woman.  Mrs.  Kate  Hersko- 
witz,  84,  of  310  Market  street,  Mc- i 
Keesport,  reported  to  police,  that! 
early  yesterday  the  man,  who  said 
he  was  a  Government  employe, 
promised  to  procure  a  pension  for 
her  husband,  Israel,  87.  After  tell- 
ing the  woman  to  hide  any  money 
that  she  had  in  the  house,  he 
left. 

When  Mrs.  Herskowitz  returned 
from  a  daughter's  house  she  found 
that  $100  the  man  had  seen  he;?' 
secrete  was  gone. 


BOY  DARES 
FLAMES  TO 
SAVE  PETS 


Blind  Woman  Led  to 

Safety  at  Fire  in 

Cambridge 


A  blind  woman  was  led  from  the 
third  floor  of  a  smoke-filled  house 
and  a  boy  on  jhe  second  floor 
plunged  three  times  into  the  smoke 
to  carry  out  his  pet  dog  and  her  lit- 
ter of  eight  puppies  when  a  fire  of 
undetermined  origin  swept  through 
the  third  floor  of  the  house  at  1' 
Warwick  park,  Nor|:h  Cambridge, 
last  night,  and  did  damage  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  1 


FIREMAN  SAVES  WOMAN       i 

The  blaze  started  in  the  suite  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Carney  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  three-story  wooden  dwell- 
Ittgr.  Mr.  Carney  waa  absent  at  the 
time  and  Mrs.  Carney  and  her  blind 
daughter,  Mae,  .35,  were  una'ble  to  cope 
with,  the  spreading  flames. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Burke  of  Engine 
Company  6,  Cambridge  fire  department, 
who  was  off  duty  at  the  time,  happened 
to  be  pasBing  the  street  and  saw  smoke 
pouring  from  the  upper  windows.  He 
rushed  up  the  stairs  and  assisted  the 
blind  woman  to  the  street  and  then  re- 
turned to  help  her  mother  to  safety. 

To  Rescue  of  Pets 

On  the  second  floor,  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  Mra.  LiOui^e  Jones  and  her 
three  children,  was  a  shepherd  dog, 
"Ching,"  and  her  eight  puppies,  just 
four  days  old.  Mrs.  Jones  was  out  at 
the  time  and  her  son,  Paul,  IS,  plunged 
Into  the  smoke-laden  apartment  and 
carried  out  five  of  the  puppies.  Leav- 
ing them  in  t*ie  care  of  a  friend  he 
ru.shed  back  into  the  house,  although 
suffering  the  effects  of  smoke  inhala- 
tion, and  carried' out  the  other  puppies. 
His  pet,  "Ching,"  which  had  remained 
,on  guard  over  the  puppies,  then  refused 
to  leave  the  house  and  the  boy  re- 
turned, weak  from  the  effects  of  the 
smoke  and  soaked  from  the  water 
which    dripped    down     from     the     floor 

I  above,   and   carried  the   mother  dog  to 

j  safety. 

Although  Mrs.  William  Carney  and 
her  daughter  had  escaped  any  injury 
through  the  prompt  work  of  Lieutenant 
Burke,  their  euite  was  so  damaged  by 
flame  and  water  that  they  were  una'ble 
to  return.  They  ware  taken  to  the 
Cambridge  City  Home  to  epend  the 
night. 

Fire  Marshal  Herman  L.  Guthein 
stated  the  cause  of  the  blaze  was  unde- 
termined. 
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Christmas  Joy  for  the  Bli 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

With  sincere  gratitude  I  wish 
knowledge  the  following  sums: 

Mrs  Cabot    

Mrs.  Taylor   

nd 

to  ac- 

$25.00 
5.00 
15.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5,00 
,     10.00 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Paine 

Miss  D  .  Chestnut  Hill 

Miss  L.  L 

A  Friend,  Belmont  

Mrs.  G.  W.  R.,  Newburyport . . . 
A  Friend  from  Dedham    

M.  L.   S. 
A  Friend 


5.00 
5.00 


A  Friend,  Brookline    2.00 

10.00 

5.00 


A.  N.  C 

A.  B.  T 

A.  B    D 10.00 

Lottie    1.00 

Mrs.  Parker  5.00 

A  Friend  2.00 

Mrs.  Winthrop   5.00 

A  Friend,  Milton  5.00 

Mrs.  Morrison  5.00 

A  Friend  1.00 

A  Fenway  Friend  2.00 

Miss  H.  Jaques   10.00 

A  Friend  1.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Edson    5.00 

Mrs.   Chapln    5.00 

Miss  Lyman    3.00 

Miss  Johnson   1.00 

H.  S.  F 15.00 


Total     $176.00 

Mrs.  Reginald  Foster 
48  The  Fenway,  Boston. 
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I  Whistjes  for  the  blind  to  blow  in 
traffic  have  been  advocated.  This 
seems  like  a  praiseworthy  idea 
although  it  will  probably  take  citi- 
zens a  while  to  get  used  to  a  re- 
versed scheme  of  things  in  which 
the  rest  of  us  stand  helplessly  on 
street  corners  waiting  for  a  blind 
man  to  come  along  and  take  us 
i  across. 
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BLIND  ASK  FOR  MAPS 
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'Charleaton  Youth  Helping  in 
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Transportation  Study 


The  chamber  of  commerce  re- 
cently was  recipient  of  an  unusual 
letter  from  Jack  Huthmacher,  of 
Charleston,  who  Is  at  the  South 
Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  at   Cedar   Spring. 

The  letter,  which  was  written  in 
the  raised  symbols  of  the  Braille 
system  (with  a  printed  transla- 
tion), follows: 

"Our  fifth  grade  of  the  South 
Carolina  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
woi'king  a  project  on  "transporta- 
tion". 

"We  are  planning  an  imaginary 
tour  of  tlie  United  States  and  we 
are  interested  in  points  of  interest 
in  your  city   and   your  vicinity. 

"We  shall  appreciate  any  pic-; 
tures,  maps,  or  information  that 
you  can  send  u.s." 

A  postscript  to  the  letter  said 
"This  is  a  Charleston  boy.  Al- 
though the  children  cannot  see  the 
pictures,  posters,  and  maps  which 
we   make,   they  take   great   pride   in 

i  their   work   on     and      possession    of 

jthem". 

'  The  postscript  was  signed  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Green,  a  teacher  at  the 
school.  ,»,,   ,,,,  . 
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Red  Cross  to  Send 
B  ra  1 1  f|  Valentines 
To  Blind  of  County 

valentoes  in  their  mail  early  next 

The  Westchester  branch  of  the 
Amencan  Red  Crcxss  disclose?  that 

Ss     Jf^l'"'   are   making    the 
!i"^-     Members  of  junior  groups 

to  wif?^^^'^'^'"^  *^«  valentines 

'wh«?^lv,"^'^r^^"^  P"va*e  homes 
;  Where  the  blmd  reside 

ich^fp'if"^!^  ^^^'  o^  New  Ro- 
I  chelle,  IS  m  charge  of  the  project. 


Blind  Minister  RecorcU 
'Perfect  Talking-Book' 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
LONDON— A  blind  minister  with 
a  lilting  country  voice  has  com- 
pleted for  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  talking-book 
version  of  Thomas  Hardy's  novel 
'•The   Woodlanders." 

He  is  the  Rev.  Arthur  R  Lloyd  of 
Swansea.  Reading  in  two-hour 
spells  from  a  Braille  edition  of  the 
book,  he  completed  his  task,  which 
ran  to  32  slow-runnig  gramo- 
phone disks,  in  a  total  time  of  24 
hours.  The  result  is  described  as 
a  '-perfect  talking-book."  An  ex- 
tract was  broadcast  to  listeners  in 
one  of  the  chief  national  programs. 


Sightless  Engineer 


Ralpfct^R.  Teetor  of  Hagers- 
town  is  president  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  a  na- 
tionwide organization.  Although 
sightless,  he  is  recognized  as  an 
authority  in  his  chosen  field. 
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BLIND  BUT  EXPERT 
IN  MANY  THINGS: 

Builds  Addition  to  Home  and  Connects 

^Own  Kitchen  Plumbing  Without  Great  Diffi  culty 

DEEVG  TOTALLY  blind  doesn't,  apparently,  greatly  handicap  Burt 
*^  Pope  of  Webb  Mills.  From  left  to  right  he  shows  how  he  con- 
nected plumbing  in  kitchen  he  rebuilt;  attends  furnace  which  he 
moved  and  set  up;  digs  cesspool;  cuts  his  own  hair.  Now  61,  he  was 
"  blinded  27  years  ago. 

Blind  Man  Builds  Own  Kitchen, 

Connects  Needed  Plumbing 

And  Moves  His  Furnace 

JyjEET  MR.  BURT  POPE,  61,  who  though  totally  bUnd.  does 
his  own  carpentry  and  plumbing  work,  digs  cesspools 
and  carries  on  various  income-gathering  occupations  without 
sight.  I 

Pope  lives  at  Webb  Mills  and  his  fellow  residents  of  the! 
little  community  just  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  border  ad- 
mit they  don't  know  how  he  can  accompUsh  the  things  he 
does. 


Many  admit  that,  blind,  he  is  a 
Ijetter  carpenter  and  plumber  than 
those  with  eyesight. 

Pope  has  been  blind  27  years. 
Born  on  a  70-acre  farm  at  Wei's, 
near  Mosherville,  Pa.,  he  left  later 
to  operate  a  portable  saw  mill.  Of 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  did 
threshings  for  farmers  and  was  a 
handy  fellow  generally  in   the  line 

of  mechanics. 

*  *      « 

ON  Dec.  23,  1909,  Pope  was  oper- 
ating his  portable  mill  on  West 
Hill.  He  was  repairing  a  bearing 
with  babbit  metal,  ladling  the  molt- 
en matter,  crouched  down  beneath 
the  machine.  A  quantity  of  snow 
fell  from  above  into  the  metal. 

An  explosion  resulted,  the  sear- 
ing mass  flying  into  Pope's  face, 
destroying  sight  of  both  eyes. 

Small  in  stature,  being  little  over 
five  feet  tall,  Pope  has  been  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  Webb  Mills,  Pine 
City  and  Elmira  for  years  .  He^ 
operated  a  store  in  Webb  Mills' 
for  a  while  after  his  mishap.  In 
late  years  he  has  been  selling  eggs 
and  brooms,  extracts  and  spices. 

*  *      ♦ 

DURING  the  last  summer  and 
fall.  Pope  decided  the  rear  of 
the  house  in  which  he  lives  at 
Webb   Mills    needed   fixing. 

Working  alone,  despite  his  han- 
dicap, he  jacked  up  the  roof, 
shored  it  up  with  timbers.  Then 
he  converted  the  shed-like  rear 
part  of  the  house  into  a  kitchen. 
He  used  discarded  lumber  he  ob- 
tained in  Webb  Mills.  The  outside: 
of  the  structure  he  covered  with 
shingles,  achieving  a  neat  job. 

Converting    the    addition    into    a, 
kitchen    meant   changing   plumbing' 
from  another  part  of  the  house  to 
the  new  location.     But  that  didn't 
feaze  Pope.     He  went  to  work  and 
did    it    himself.      A    small    furnace, 
and  its  piping  in  the  cellar  had  to 
be  moved.     Pope  did  that,  too,  feel- 
ing his  way  about  in  the  darkness 
with  his  sensitive  hands. 


0 


;  the   excavation  but   has  decided   to 
i  use  a   ladder   the   rest  of  the  way. 
««/\T  FIRST,   I  wasn't  so   good," 
/\  says   Pope.      "When   I   began 
I  I   would    often    hit    my    hand    with 
'  a  hammer  while    driving     a     nail. 
Then,  jointing  and  the  pipe  threads 
bothered  be  a  bit.     Of  course,  if  I 
had   it   to   do   over   again,   I   would 
do  a  better  job."  I 

Pope  prepared  and  placed  the  j 
Bashes  for  a  couple  of  windows. 
He  put  in  registers  for  the  furnace.  ; 
It  was  a  job  by  which  many  a  man 
with  two  good  eyes  would  have 
been  dismayed  but  Pope  did  the 
work  alone.  j 

Now  he's  digging  a  cess  pool  out-] 
Bide  the  house.  The  dirt  he  flings  ■ 
upward  and  around  the  edge  of  the 
hole  which  now  is  about  eight  feet 
deep.  Up  to  now,  he  has  been 
cHmbing  gingerly  into  and  out  of 
<«T  SHAVE  myself,  using  a 
l  straight  razor.  Sure,  I  nick 
myself  once  in  a  while,  but  who 
doesn't?     I  cut  my  own  hair,  too. 

"Yes,  with  my  house  right  next 
to  the  highway,  I  have  to  be  care- 
ful of  automobiles  but  I  can  find 
my  way  easily  about  town." 

Finding    one's    way    about    Webb 
Mills    isn't   so   easy,     even     for     a 
blind    man    using    a    cane.      Webb 
Mills    isn't    over-blessed    with    side- 
walks  but   Pope   apparently  knows 
all  the  crevices  and  contours  of  the 
land   and   doesn't   get   lost. 
i       "It's   easy   enough   to   get?  to   El- 
\mira.     Everybody    knows    me    here 
■and   gives   me   a   lift.     However,   it 
I  isn't  so  easy  getting  back  from  El- 
mira. Nevertheless,  somehow,  some- 
one  who    knows    me    .seems    to    see 
nje  and  brings  me  back." 


POPE'S  meals  are  prepared  by  a 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Avery,  formerly  of  420  Broadway, 
Elmira.  Mrs.  Avery  owns  the 
property  where  Pope  lives. 

Mrs.  Avery,  also  a  native  of 
Wells,  Pa.,  has  known  Mr.  Pope 
all  his  life.  "I  knew  him  when  he 
was  a  baby,"  she  says.  Perhaps 
this  childhood  association  is  why 
the  aged  woman  now  has  taken 
over  the  task  of  "mothering"  the 
blind  man.  , 
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BUND  FOR  12  YEARS, 
RVNS  HIS  OWN  FARM\ 

Canadian     Feeds     the     Stock, 

Cleans  the  Stalls,  Churns  Bat- 

ter  and  Makes  a  Profit 


PETERBOROUGH,  Ont.,  Jan. 
30  (Canadian  Press).  —  Though 
blindness  has  shrouded  his  life  with 
darkness,  65-year-oId  Peter  Robert- 
son moved  unerringly  about  his 
lOO-acre  farm  today,  feeding  the 
stock,  cleaning  stalls  and  finishing 
the  odd  chores.  His  step  is  slow 
but  confident  as  he  moves  about, 
his  only  companion  a  collie  pup. 

The  l^ray-haired  farmer's  home 
is  in  the  Rice  Lake  district,  about 
seven  miles  south  of  here,  near  the 
village  of  Keene.  Despite  his  total 
blindness,  which  he  suffered  twelve 
years  ago,  Mr.  Robertson  operates 
his  truck  garden,  herds  the  cattle, 
separates  the  milk  and  churns  the 
butter.  He  also  has  a  chicken  run 
and  he  is  proud  that  his  farm  is  on 
a  paying  basis. 


In  the  small  farm  home  tidiness 
is   apparent.     Mr.   Robertson   does  I 
his    own    housekeeping.      Once    a 
week  he  makes   the   round   of  his , 
property,   checking  the  fences.         I 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  by.  I 
Thirty-one  years  ago  he  obtained  his 
present  home.  He  has  been  mar-j 
ried  twice,  his  second  wife  dying 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  A  son 
died  during  the  influenza  epidemic 
of  1918. 

"I  know  every  stick  and  stone  on 
the  100  acres  and  I  know  where 
the  fences  are  when  I  come  to  them, 
almost  without  feeling  for  them,"! 
said  the  aged  farmer.  "When  I 
set  out  across  the  fields  X  take  note 
of  little  things  like  the  direction  of 
the  wind  so  I  can  keep  in  a  straight 
iline. 

j  "If  I  am  putting  In  a  row  of  pota- 
toes I  stretch  a  string  to  guide  me.i 
il  can't  follow  the  regular  procedure, 
so  I  dig,  seed  and  cover  as  I  go.  I 
i  guess  I  get  along  nearly  as  fast  as 
any    other    fellow    who    sows    by 
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Rails  Will  Guide 
^tf^lind  Pensioners 

Blind.  Jiensiaaers,  calling  at  thej 
offices  of  the  county  commissioners  i 
each  month  for  their  payments,  will,' 
hereafter  be  guided  by  hand  rallsj 
which  are  to  be  installed  m  reJ 
sponse  to  a  request  from  the  White! 
Pilot  club,  represented  by  P.  wJ 
Bogrardus  and   Henry  Parsons. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  accl- 
denial  death  of  a  blind  •  man  who 
fell  at  the  courthouse  in  1935,  and 
the  commissioners  decided  that  as 
a  safety  measure,  as  well  as  a  con- 
venience to  the  blind,  the  hand 
rails  should  be  installed  as  soon  a< 
possible.  ^ 
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BLIfiU^-mTFLOOD 
.      FUND  DONATION  OF  $5 

The  Fellowship  qL  the  Blind,  the  so- 
cial organ^tlon  of  the  blind  unSr 

ine  Sh^^'^Sf  i^^  CHens  Falls  Sut- 
ing  Club,  yesterday  voted  to  send  ^s 

T^ho  ^     ^^^      ^°^      bJind      persons 
weeMy  meeting  conducted  In  the  Par- 

rector  of  the  Chinvh  !.f  +  J'  ^^scelle, 
While  the  Ea.t  Sh  %  ^^^  Messiah, 


Blind  Person  Is 
Speaker  At  High 
School  Assembly 


By  Laura  IfubbeU 

A  mo^t-^asciihiting  and  unique 
assembly  jwas  h^ld  Wednesday 
in  the  new  auditorium  at  Dans- 
ville  Central  High  School.  The 
speaker  was  Robert  O.  Mona- 
ghan,a  blind  person. 

The  students  were  eagerly 
waiting  for  Mr.    Monaghan    to 

start  his  talk,  when  Mr.  Bra- 
man  called  the  assembly  to  or- 
der. He  then  introduced  Mr. 
Mopaghan. 

Mr.  Monaghan  began  his  talk 
by  tellingi  students  how  an  Eng- 
lish teacher  explained  the  dif- 
ference between  prose  and 
poetry.  This  story  was  very 
funny  and  amused  the  students 
very  much. 


He  then  explained  "How  the 
'Blind  See,"All  of  us  have  certain 

limitations,  and  all  people  can 
I  not  do  the  same  thing.  We  must 
j  adjust  ourselves  to  the  things 
:  we  can  do,  he  said. 

Mr.  Monaghan  was  educated 
[in  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind    at    Batavia.    He 
graduated  from  this  school  with 
honor.  This  school  is  like  any 
public  school,  but  all  the  pupils 
board  there  because  they  come 
so  far  away  from  home.  At  this 
school  they    play     games    and 
have  a  good  time  as  they  do  at 
any  school.    They    have    their 
choice  of  many  courses  such  as: 
piano  tuning,  homemaking,  and! 
vocational  studies.     The  pupils] 
write  with  a  big  wooden  com- 
pass, and  erase  with  a  wooden 
roll.   They   have   regents   work. 
Typing  is  taught  in  the  fourth 
grade,  and  all  regents  are  taken 
on    a    typewriter.    Among    the 
I  many    amusements      of      this 
I  school  are :  parties,  dancing  and 
j  a  swimming  pool  in  the  gym- 
;  nasium  of  the  school,  also   all 
kinds  of  gymnastic  bars  to  per- 
form on.  They  have  seventy-five 
yard  dashes  on  a  cinder  track. 

The  pupil  grabs  a  rope  and  runs 

down  the  track. 

Some  people  think  the  blind 

■cannot  hear  as  well  as  not  see. 
[He  used  notes    of    Braille     on 

cards  as  the  normal  person  uses, 
written  notes  for  a  speech. 
Brallie  is  written  with  dots.  He 
wrote  some  Braille  for  the 
students.  In  Braille  the  hands 
go  from  right  to  left. 

He  played  the  piano  for  silent  | 
movies  just  after  he  graduated 
from,  school. 

During  the  time  he  was  in 
normal  school  the  teacher  told 
him  he  could  teach  in  public 
schools  because  he  was  so  good 
and  could   get   around   so   well 

unassisted.  He  has  taught  pub- 
lic school  music  for  the  last  few 
years.  He  is  now  taking  work  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

"How  Do   Blind   People     Get! 
Along  without     Bumping     Intoj 
Tilings?"  wa5     what     he     told  j 
about  next.  He     explained  how 
they  "see"  by  echoes  of     their 
footsteps.  The  echo  tells  them 
how  close  they  are  to  anything. 
After  he  has  walked  on  i^  street 
for  a  while  he    can     go    right 
where  he     Wants     to     without 
making  a  mistake.  It  is  easier  to 
tell  the  stores  in  the     summer 
time,  by  their  different  smells. 

People  who  can  see  are  much 

more  interested  in  dogs  for  the 

blind  then     the     blind     people 

themselves.  Most  of    them     do 

inot  care  for  the  dogs  to    lead 

[jihem. 
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Mr.  Monaghan  has  what  is 
called  a  talking  book.  It  is  like 
a  phonograph.  It  weighs  thirty 
pounds  and  has  five  tubes.  He 
borrows  pages  for  the  book  in 
the  library.  He  plays  these  pag- 
es and  it  tells  a  story. 

Mr.  Monaghan  could  see 
somewhat  until  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  He  does  not  feel  as  M 
he  is  in  darkness  all  the  time 
because  he  has  seen  the  differ- 
ent things  and  he  knows  what 
people  are  talking  about.  Blind 
people  can  not  tell  the  different 
colors  as  some  people  claim  they 
can. 

Life  is  like  climbing  a  hill.The 
farther  up  a  hill,  the  better 
you  can  see,  and  the  older  you 
get  the  more  you  know. 

He  advised  students  not  toi 
try  to  help  blind  people  too 
much  because  sometimes  you 
will  be  more  bother  than  help, 
In  closing  he  sang  three  songs 
as  follows:  "Home  on  the 
Range,"  "Smiling  Through",, 
land  an  amusing  Irish  song 
about  a  man  proposing  to  his 

girl.  Mrs.  Monaghan  played  the 
piano.  He  has  a  very  nice  voice. 

Mr,  Braman  then  thanked 
both  of  them  for  the  wonderful 
assembly. 

Mr.   Monaghan   demonstrated 
to  the  Shorthand  II  class  ho" 
ib^  tvned. 
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IIINISTERS  HEAR 
BLIND  COHOES  BOY 
INDItrrCONOTIONS 

LARMAN     S.     SHERWOOD     AD- 
DRESSES METHODIST   MIN- 
l^TJfcRtA|iASS'N. 

American    jtoulh'S"' indictment    of 
Industrial  competition,  war,  dogma,  J 
hypocrisj'  and  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence  to  the   rules  of  the   past  was  j 
expressed  in  a  stirring  address  yes-' 
l^l^erday    by     Larman     S.    Sherwood, 
"blind     Cohoes     youth,     before     the 
Methodist     Ministerial     Association 
of  Troy   in  the  Fifth  Avenue-State 
Street  Church. 

"How  Christ  would  Jiate  existing 
conditions,"  he  said.  "American 
youth  believes  that  industrial  com- 
petitirn  eats  away  the  soul.  How 
can  haman  beings,  treated  like  ma- 
chines, have  souls?  How  can  men 
deadened  by  work  be  expected  to 
think  of  God?  What  place  is  there 
for  child  labor  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Right?  How  can  men,  domi- 
nated by  the  fear  of  losing  their 
jobs,  be  expected  to  think  of  their 
souls?  We  are  going  to  fight  com- 
petitive industrial  gain.  We  want  toi 
teach  the  workers  to  contribute  to! 
the  society  in  which  they  live.  We, 
the  youth  of  America,  pray  that  the 
day  may  come  when  we  will  have 
the  type  of  social  order  in  which 
we  believe." 

The  Lure  of  Golden  Streets. 

"The  lure  of  the  golden  streets  is 
not  satisfying   to  youth   today,"   he 
said.  "We  can't  believe  dogmas  that 
are    contiadicted    by    science.      We 
are   no  longer   willing   to  patch   up 
controversial     matters    in    religion. 
We    are    willing    to    iievcrenee    the 
personality  of  jesus.  We  accept  him 
as  a  man   who  would  never  jjetray 
a  friend;    as   One   who   would   leadl 
the    revolt    against    the    conditions! 
of  the  day." 

American  youth  may  be  given  ai 
chance  to  die  for  peace  instead  of) 
for  war,  Mr.  Sherwood  believes. 

"We  hate  war,"  he  continued.  "It 
is  hideous  to  believe  that  dying  will 
end  war   when    we    know    war    will! 
odritinue  just  the  same.     It  is  hor- 
rible    to     think     that     a    man     will 
{sacrifice   an   arm   or   a  leg   to   save 
Democracy     when     where     is     that 
Democracy  today?     No  war  is  any 
\  different   from    any   other.      To    end 
j  war  we  have  got  to  teach  reverence 
for     the     other     man's     personality. 
Youth    has    learned    that    militarist 
financiers   can   not   be   expected   to 
be   idealist9."u'.»y,t,.^ 


The  Younger  Generation. 

"I  can  not  speak  for  all  my  gen- 
eration," Mr.  Sherwood  said,  "some 
are  too  flippant,  some  too  selfish, 
some  too  serious.  I  speak  for  tne 
militant  minority  who  are  impatient 
with  conventionality  and  who  are 
looking  for  a  vital  religion.  Young 
America's  greatest  sense  of  sin  ie 
boredom,  the  meaninglessness 
which  eats  the  spirit- — when  we 
can't  get  jobs  to  earn  our  bread  or 
make  any  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world.  Science 
t6day  has  thrown  a  cold  eye  on  the 
Scriptures  and  on  the  soul  of  man. 
We  are  left  a  bewildered  generation 
with  a  desire  for  new  ideas.  We  be- 
lieve that  reverence  of  personality 
leads  to  immortality  of  the  soul." 

Mr.  Sherwood,  though  blind, 
worked  his  way  through  college.  He 
is  president  of  the  Troy  District 
Epworth  League.  He  was  intro- 
duced as,  "the  most  useful  young, 
man  in  our  conference  today  when 
it  comes  to  the  problems  of  youth. "^ 
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.  imUDFilNCE  PATTERSON  I 
us'Kived    thirty-nine    veai's 
and    mb.$t    of    them    have    been 
.shadow-years  for  her  The  last  six 
have  been  spent  ;n  total  darkne.ss 
It  i.s  a.s  if   some  evil   fate   hnf, 
cho;>cn  to  torment  hep.  When  .^he 
wa.s  a  mere  .sliu  of  a  sul — a  ehild  I 
of   five  -r-  she   accidentally    ran    a 
chry.sanihemum  stem  into  the  nu- 
pil  of  her  left  eye.  She  wa.s  blinded  i 
aTiji/.?  -  handirapped.    she    made  j 
he^.^^'0y  through  life.  In  1925  ^h>' 
wa.s 'k  teacher  in  Texas  ant!  mar- 
ried Mr.  Patterson.  4ler  happiness  | 
in  that  marriage  was  to  be  short- 
lived, lier  husband  died  one  short  | 
year  later.  The  sjf?ht  of  her  riafu.'^ 
eye.  was  falling.  She  save  up  her 
work   as   a   teacher   and   rame   to 
New  York.  Tlien  .sympatiietic  faiif 
ufe  set  in  in  her  ri?.?ht  eye  and  she 
was  totffllv  blind.  ' 

tHhti  ntill  I'/.uiiUI  lo  be  a  teacher, 
and  that  is  .still  lier  job  today  with 
the  Brooklyn.  Bun  1^1 1 1  nl'  rMiiMiiiMlMiii 
In  1934  .sh(>  obtainod  this  job  with  ' 

t4w^-^'m^»Y?r(?WB<tifHf    tihrll,    i^liP    'Vdl'l.n. 

go  to  .school  and  improve  her 
background..  With  a  seiiolarship 
ivQV^  the  American  Federation-,  of 
the  Blind,  .she  went  to  N.  Y.  U.  and 
ma.jored  in  sociology  and  govern- 
ment.'. She  lias  made  all  her  notes 
in  the  pain.staking  Braille  system. 

She  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  con,s,t,ant  attentions  needed  by 
the  blind,  A  companion  reads  to 
her,  guides  her  and  is  the  unseen 
hand  reachrng  down  to  her  in  the  I 
everlasting  darkness  where  she 
abides. 

Her  job  is  with  the  blind.  She 
visits  those  wlio.  like  her.self.  lost^ 
their  sight  when  they  grew  up. 
She.  interviews  them  and  makes  a 
complete  report  on  them.  If  thev  i 
need  home  relief,  or  are  entitled  to 
New  York  State  pensions  for  the 
blind  she  sees  that  they  get  them. 

But   mostly    she    teaches    them 
Braille,  how  to, cook,  sew  and  ar-, 
range  their  furniture.  She  tries  toj 
make  them  live  and  enjoy  life  \xt 
spite  of   what   Providence   has  t^ 
offer. 
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Motor  Wizard  Sees  by  Touch 


Exact  Value  of  Car  Told  in 
Few  Minutes  by  Touch 


The  "blind  motor  wizard"  of  New- 
Albany,  Ind.,  never  drove  an  auto- 
mobile in  his  life.  But  he  can  tell 
in '  20  minutes  the  exact  value  of 
a  car  today,  although  he  can't  even 
see. 

He  hasn't  seen  an  automobile  in 
20  years,  since  a.  dynamite  blast 
destroyed  his  eye.'iight.  Yet  he  is 
one  of  Indiana's  most  successful 
automobile  dealers,  and  does  all  the 
appraising  of  trade-in  cars  for  the 
firm  of  which  he  is  head. 

Touch  System  Used 

His  name  is  Morgan  Trinkle,  and 
for  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been 
the  authorized  De  Soto  dealer  for 
the  New  Albany  territory.  As  his 
reputation  grew  for  accurate  ap- 
praisals by  a  unique  "touch  sys- 
tem" of  his  own,  business  boomed 
for  Trinkle  Motor  Sales.  Now  he 
has  added  six  associate  De  Soto 
dealers  in  as  many  surrounding 
towns. 

The  Indiana  "wizard"  denies  he 
is  blind,  and  says  his  fingers  are 
ten  "eyes"  instead.  They  are  the 
fingers  of  an  expert  motor  me- 
chanic, later  trained  to  probe  the 
secrets  of  any  used  car's  exact  con- 
dition with  unfailing  accuracy. 

Receipts  Show  Success 

More  than  $150,000  worth  of 
trade-in  cars  were  appraised  by 
Trinkle  personally  during  the  last 
year,  while  the  sales  of  new  De 
Soto  and  Plymouth  cars  by  his  or- 
ganization passed  the  $300,000  mark. 

Watching  him  appraise  a  car  re- 
veals at  once  why  he  says  he  has 
ten  "eyes."  His  sensitive  fingers 
start  with  the  tires  and  feel  over 
the  entire  car.  ] 

He    feels    the    fenders,    then    thej 

top.   After   going   over   the   outside 

thoroughly,  he  gets  in  and  feels  the 

upholstery  of  the  driver's  seat.  This 

I  is  very  important,  he  says.  I 

"If  any  part  of  the  upholstery  isj 
worn,  this  part  will  be  it,"  he  de-j 
dares.  After  inspecting  the   car,   a[ 
Trinkle  employe  drives  him  around 
.so  he  can  hear  the  motor  in  action. 
,In  less  than  a  half-hour  he  has  ap- 
praised the  car,  and  his  decision  is 
final.    The    way    his    business    has 
grown   proves   that   he   makes   few 
mistakes. 

■;    Trinkle  was  a  youth  of  21,  work- 
j^ng  on  a  farm,  when  the  dynamite 


Morgan  Trinkle  of  Indiana  has  gained  the  reputation  of  "blind 
motor  wizard"  because  of  his  ability  to  appraise  an  automobile  by 
"touch  system."  Ke  was  blinded  by  a  dynamite  blast  20  years  ago, 
but  since  has  become  a  successful  De  Soto  dealer.  L.  G.  Peed  (left), 
vice-president  of  De  Soto,  and  Harry  G.  Moock  (right),  vice-presi- 
dent, of  Plymouth,  listen  to  Trinkle's  comments  as  he  inspects  the 
new  be  Soto. 


blast  destroyed  his  vision.  Even 
then  he  had  seen  few  automobiles, 
and  he  still  never  has  driven  one. 

After  the  disaster  he  moved  to 
the  city  and  won  an  automobile  in 
a  contest.  He  couldn't  drive  the 
machine,  but  forced  himself  to  do 
all  the  upkeep  work  and  learned 
every  part  of  it,  inside  and  out. 
Soon  he  was  working  on  other  cars 
and  became  an  expert  mechanic. 

With  $800  capital,  he  started  a 
garage  and  used-car  agency  in  his 
mother's  shed.  The  business  grew 
larger  and  larger,  and  in  ten  years 
he  became  the  authorized  De  Soto 
dealer  for  New  Albany.  He  built  a 
large,  modern  garage,  which  he  de- 
signed himself,  and  even  superin- 
tended the  construction.  He  has  a 
secretary  and  15  employes. 
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